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THE 
PLAN OF A S CHO OL, 


Commenced February 20, 1764, 


BY MRS MEASE, 
In Miles's-Court, Bath, 


* NG Bok Dd. Web 


BOARDED AND EDUCATED, 
On the following Conditions: 
Board and Waſhing, for. Five Guineas, per 
Quarter, and Three Guineas Entrance. 
French, One Guinea per Quarter, and One 
* Entrance. 


Writing, Half a Guinea per Quattes, and 


Half a Guinea Entrance, | 


| Geography, One, Guinea per Quarter, | and 


One Guinea Entrance. 


Drawing, One Guinea per + ERS; and Obe. 


Guinea Entrance. 

Dancing, One Guinea per Quarter, and One 
Guinea Entrance. ; 

Muſic, One Guinea and an Half per Quarter, 
and One Guinea Entrance. 

Day Scholars taught to read Engliſh, to read and 
ſpeak French, and to do, various Sorts of 
Nee-lework, at One Guinea per Month, 


and One Cod Entrance, 


As the Number of Scholars to which Mrs. 


ME As E has limited herſelf, is nearly com- 
pleated, ſhe hopes it will not be taken amiſs, 
if ſhe henceforward declines receiving any 
young Ladies who ate not intended to learn 
all the Branches of Education taught in fer 
School. 
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Ty ARE will be taken to give the young Ladies 


a grammatical Knowledge of their own Lan- 
guage; to chuſe ſuch Books, both in Engliſh 


and French, as may convey Inſtruction to their 
Minds, at the ſame Time that they aſſiſt them 


in the Knowledge of the Languages; and vari- 
ous Methods taken. to imprint the moſt uſeful 


* Particulars on their Memories, By proper Ex- 


erciſes they will be taught to write Engliſh with 


Eaſe” and Propriety, which will lead them to 


reaſon and reflect, while it improves their Stile. 


Attention will be given to the Diſpoſitions of the 


young Ladies; in order, as far as lies in the 
ower of a School- Miſtreſs, to corre& their 


Faults and cultivate their Virtues. Great Care 


will alfo'be taken to inſtruct them in the Prin- 
ciples of their Religion, and to render them ſen- 


flible of the Extent of moral Duties. The young 


Ladies, who are of ſufficient age, will be made 


to keep a. Journal of the Employment of every 
Hour; and, at the End of each Day, the Go- 
verneſs will write a Teſtimony of their good or 
bad Behaviour, that every Parent may judge of 
the Progreſs made, and the Methods uſed in her 


Daughter's Education, and have an Opportunity 


of rewarding or diſcountenancing her, as her 
Conduct ſhall deſerve; which cannct fail of 


proving more effectual towards the Correction of. 


her le than any Puniſhments inflicted at. 
R School. * 
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PART THE SECOND. 
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My dear Mamma, 


Tur you feel yourſelf ſufficiently in- | 
tereſted for Miſs le Maine, to wiſh to | 
hear how ſhe goes on, 1s very flatterin 
to me, as it ſhews you were not tired — 5 
the account I gave of her; which to a 
leſs partial perion might have appeared 
troubleſome and impertinent. I mentioned 
Mrs. Wheatley's deſign of proceeding by 
ſlow and gentle degrees towards her refor- 
mation; accordingly for ſome days ſhe bore 
her abſurdities very paſſively; but at length 
ſhe took an opportunity in a converſation I 
will inſert, 7 weblin one of the follies 
which 


1 
which moſt offended hey, her painting. 
Miſs le Maine, in diſcourſe, declared ſhe 
piqued herſelf upon her ſincerity. Sin- 
% cerity, my dear,” ſaid Mrs. Whatley, . 
js one of the moſt neceſſary virtues; but 
« I do not like your expreſſion of piqueing 

„ yourſelf upon it, for it ſounds as if it 
« was in you rather the reſult of pride than 
principle. We gain but little if we ex- 
<« erciſe one virtue at the expence of ano- 
ce ther; and eſpecially of one ſo important 
« as humility ; without which, too, I will 
« venture to ſay no one can be ſincere, for 
% whoever is proud or vain, will at all 
<« times throw a falſe colour on her ac- 
« tions, and to avoid cenſure, or gain ap- 
<« plauſe, deny a failing of which ſhe is 
« guilty, or lay claim to a merit ſhe does 
« not poſſeſs. It requires no ſmall degree 
« of humility to be contented to appear 

“ juſt what in truth we are. But I ſhall 

e not at preſent attempt to ſhew that this 

virtue is the beſt foundation for ſincerity, 
but obſerve a little how you fall ſhort of 

your declaration. Can you; my dear, re- 
« concile that borrowed red in your cheeks 

« to your profeſſion of ſincerity ?“ La, 
« Ma' am] what can my complexion have to 

« do with ſincerity ? ”---< Do not you 
 < apprehend, Miſs le Maine, thzt a he 
« may be atted as well as ſpoken 2s 
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This is immenſely ſtrange z let me die 
Mrs. Wheatley if I can divine your 
meaning.“ I will endeavour to ex- 
plainittoyou, mydear. Youunderſtand by 
a lie, I imagine, an attempt to make a fal- 
hood appear a truth, to impoſe it as 
ſuch on the perſon you aim to deceive. 
This you cannot but perceive may be 
done by action as well as by ſpeech, and 
even more effectually, as actions are 
more prevalent than wotds;”---< pro- 
teſt I never thought of defining it ; 
telling a lie is ſaying what is not true, 
that is all I know.“ Then Miſs le 
Maine you are but very imperfectly 
acquainted with the nature of a lie, for 
according to your definition, fables and 
parables would be lies; Afop, who 
makes birds, beaſts, and vegetables ſpeak, 
would be placed at the head of the liſt 
of lyars, and in his train muſt follow all 
the poets. Not only the moſt beautiful 
flights of imagination, but every error of 
the underſtanding would then be a lie. 
No, my dear, nothing can be ſuch that 
does not ariſe from a deſire of deceiving, 
and every attempt of that nature muſt 
be a lie; this you will eaſily apprehend 
extends to action, ſince a deceit may be 
effected thereby, without even the- help 
of words, Of this nature is the red in 
B 2 % your 
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<< your cheeks z your aim is to paſs it off 


< for a natural bloom; are not you there- 
* fore endeavouring to impoſe a falſhood 
von thoſe who ſee you?“ ! Suppoſe I am; 
* why ſhould one conſider ſuch a trifle ſo 
« deeply.”---< The more trivial the thing, 
<« the leſs is the temptation, and therefore 
< leſs excuſe can be made for it. What 
* regard can a perſon have for truth, who 
can act in oppoſition to it for a very 
* ſmall inducement ? Can we believe ſuch 
* a one will adhere to it, when a ſtrong 
« advantage attends a falſhood ? The vir- 
* tue which would fall before a great temp- 
« tation might repel many ſmall ones; but 
« how weak muſt that be. which ſinks un- 
der the maſt trifling trial!? Rut ſure- 


+ ly, madam, no one ever treated a little” 


-* harmleſs rouge with ſuch. immenſe ſeri- 
* ouſneſs.“ “ If it appeared to me harm- 


* leſs I ſhould not treat it: ſo; but that is 


« by no means: the caſe. It is worn as an 
* attraction to the other ſex. This, in a 


« ſingle woman, is done with a deſign of 


“ gaining the affections of ſome man ſo 
<« effectually as may incline him to marry 
«- her; is it honeſt, think you, to endea- 
% vour to win him by a charm, which, 
£« when he is married, he muſt find is not 


« real?” If he is ſuch a fool as, to marry. 
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me for my complexion, he deſerves to be 
diſappointed.” 


« His folly, my dear, I allow, but it 1s- 


not very uncommon for beauty to have- 


that effect, and his weakneſs is no excuſe 


for your deceiving him, rather the con- 


trary; and our ſex, eſpecially, have little 
right to make the men ſuffer by their 
fondneſs for beauty, ſince few of us en- 
deavour to acquire any merits that might 
more reaſonably attract them; therefore, 


without this folly, we too frequently 


could in juſtice expect nothing but neglect. 
dare ſay you would think it wrong to 


induce any man to marry you by pre- 


tending your fortune to be far better than 


it is. If your beauty is the charm that 


attracts him, an impoſition in this caſe 
is equally criminal; and his folly is ſo 


little excuſe, that were there any man 
filly enough to think a limping gait fo 
captivating that his heart muſt fall a ſa- 


crifice to it, you would be exceedingly 


_ diſhoneſt if you pretended lameneſs to 


charm him. In this ſerious light I ſee 


painting in a ſingle woman; in a married 


one it is ſtill worſe. It can ſcarcely be 
to pleaſe her huſband; it would be dif- 
ficult to find a man who would chuſe his 
wife ſhould do it; and a married woman 
cannot innocently deſire to attract the 
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chaſtity 


E 
admiration of other men. I will ſup- 
poſe the beſt, and what I am perſuaded. 
is the common caſe, that her ſole view 
is to excite admiration, and to enjoy the 
pleaſure of being flattered ; the leaſt 


bad conſequences are, rendering her 


doubtful, herſelf contemptible, 


and her huſband ridiculous ; and if ſhe 
really ſucceeds fo far as to gain the af- 
fections of any one of her admirers, ſhe 
makes him unhappy. All her thoughts, 
all her views, are directly oppoſite to 
what would ſecure to her the eſteem of 
others, or her own happineſs. The ſtate 
of a wife is full of duties, none of which 
can be well performed by a woman who 
aims at admiration, or wiſhes to engage 
the affections of any man but her huſ- 
band. Another thing which renders this 
practice ſtrange to me is this. In moſt 
caſes we ſee people deſirous to avoid the 
appearances of a bad quality ; an honeſt 
man would not wiſh to aſſume the man- 


ner of a villain; the temperate do not 


pretend to be drunk; yet women who. 
are really chaſte hand out the colours of 


the proſtitute, and in outward appear 


ances put themſelves on a level with 
Thoſe miſerable wretches, 
ſcandal to our ſex, and the ſhame of hu-. 
man nature, have long accuſtomed them- 
« ſelves 


her. 


the 


4 
ſelves to repair by art, the devaſtations 
that diſeaſes, irregularity of life, and 
inward vexation have made on their 
complexions; a method well ſuited to 
their profeſſion, which is to charm the 
preſent. hour, ſure to be deſpiſed, and 
frequently loathed the next; but it is not 
till of late that it. became common in- 
this kingdom for women of more inno- 
cent lives to imitate the proſtitute in 
what moſt viſibly diſtinguiſhed her; to 
wear the marks of vice; and to a com- 


mon obſerver appear aſſociated with the 
abandoned. I cannot quite omit another 
material objection to this practice, the ill 


effects it is apt to have on the health, 
and the eye- ſight; for if either of them 
is impaired, we are rendered leſs fit to 
perform the ſervice we owe to ſociety; a 
conſideration which makes it as much. 


our duty, as it 1s, on account of our own 


eaſe, our intereſt to preſerve them in 
the beſt ſtate we can. Theſe I have been 
told are not ſo much hurt by the uſe of 
rouge as of white paint; the latter I can- 
not abſolutely charge you with, but with 
ſomething near it ; for I can plainly per- 
ceive in that reſpect you do not wholly 
leave your complexion to itfelf, and 
there is no art of that kind that is not 
highly deſtructive to the conſtitution. 
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Miſs le Maine was viſibly. diſconcerted, 
when Mrs. Wheatley took notice of the 
1mpropriety women of virtue are guilty of, 
when they. level themſelves, as to \ outward 
appearance, with the proſtitute, and from 


time to time ſhe ſtole her handkerchief up 


to her cheeks, and ſlily wiped them; but 
at laſt ſhe grew ſo vexed, ſhe burſt into 
tears, and ſaid, it was very hard ſhe ſhould 
be cenſured for a thing ſo common; and 


<< ſhe was ſure ſhe firſt did it by the advice 


* of her mamma.” Mrs. Whately took her 
hand, and with great ſweetneſs of man- 
ner anſwered. » * Do not miſtake me, 


my dear, it is not you I have been cen- 


<* ſuring, but the practice; I do not won- 
der you fell into it; every young per- 
« ſon in the like ſituation would probably 
“have done the ſame; I do not therefore 
* blame you for what is paſted, and ſhall 


think you highly commendable if you 


« diſcontinue it for the future, as this 
„ ſeems the firſt time that you have heard 
„ it blamed; I am ſo well perſuaded of 
the tractability of your diſpoſition, that J 
dare ſay you would have done ſo meerly 
in compliance with my deſire, but when a 
<« perſon is capable of forming ajudgment, I 
always chuſe to convince their reaſon, and 
© make their actions rather the reſultof their 
* good ſenſe, than of their ſubmiſſions.“ 
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( 
Mrs. Wheatley's remonſtrances had all the 
ſucceſs. ſhe could wiſh ; Miſs le Maine ap- 
peared touched; and I am perſuaded the 


remonſtrance - will have its effect. I am 


much in her favour ; but I; am ſometimes - 


apprehenſive, that in order to be ſo, I make 
too free with truth, which ought to be in- 


violably preſerved; but an unreſerved ſin- 


cerity might I fear diſguſt her. It would 
be a great ſatisfaction to me, my dear Ma- 


ma, to have your opinion on this . ſubject. . 


I will inſert two writing exerciſes belong} 
to the hiſtory read theſe two laſt days, 


though my letter. is already more than ſuf- 


ficiently long. 
Or PSAMMIT LO H US; 


The hiſtories of Egypt, which abound ' 


in viſions and oracles, mention a prediicton, 
implying, that he who amongſt the twelve 


aſſociated princes who then governed that 


kingdom, ſhould make a libation to th: 
deity in a brazen cup, ſhould at length b2 


ſole king of Egypt. Every precaution Ead 
been taken by joint conſent to avoid the 


completion of this prophecy. The temples 


were furniſhed with twelve golden cups for 
the performance of this religious ceremeny * 
Bur it happened. that one day when thay 
vere met together to ſacrifice in the xemple 
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( 20 ) 
of Vulcan, the prieſt brought out only ele- 
ven of the twelve golden bowls. Pſammi- 


tichus, ſtanding the laſt in order, when they 


came to perform their libation, perceived 
the miſtake, and to ſupply the deficiency, 
took off his brazen helmet, and uſed it for 
that purpoſe. This accident greatly alarm- 
ed the other princes, but as they were ſen- 
ſible it had been an act of mere inadvertence, 
they would inflict no greater puniſhment, 
than depriving him of much of his domi- 
nions, confining him in that part of the 
kingdom which is moſt marſhy, and for- 
bidding him to intermeddle in public affairs. 
They would not perhaps have ſo often taken 
the alarm, had he not before excited their 
envy and apprehenſions, by the frindſhips. 
he cultivated with foreign princes. In the 
firſt diviſion of the kingdom, the ſea coaſts 
had fallen to his lot; he induſtriouſly en- 
couraged commerce; by which means he 
accumulated great wealth, and became 
much connected with ſeveral trading nati- 
ons. This rendered him formidable to his 
colleagues, and induced them to unite their 


forces to remove him from a ſituation, ſo 


advantageous to him, and ſo dangerous to 
themſelves. It was not, however, in their 
power to deprive him of the beneficial 
conſequences of ſuch extenſive alliances. 
For his own ftrength being MU” 
| reſi 


( 
reſiſt his enemies, he collected an army of 
mercenaries from ſome of the neighbouring 
kingdoms, with whoſe aſſiſtance he con- 
quered his collegues, and reduced all Egypt 
under his power. This part of his hiſtory 
is indeed variouſly told, and the oracle is 
again called in to give it a more myſterious 
air. Accordingly, we are informed, that he 
at firſt acquieſced in the ſentence paſſed a- 
gainſt him, but growing weary of ſo diſa- 
greeable a change in his affairs, he applied 
to the oracle at Butus, to know, how, and 
when, he might hope for redreſs. The 
anſwer he received was, that brazen men 
would ariſe out of the ſea, and avenge his 
cauſe. A ſtrong faith was neceſſary to ena- 
ble him to find any great conſolation in this 
reply; which, however, was thus fulfilled. 
Some Ionian and Carian pyrates having 
landed in braſs harmour, an Egyptian un- 
accuſtomed to ſee perſons ſo clad, informed 
him, that brazen men riſen out of the ſea 
were pillaging the adjacent land. 
Pſammitichus now convinced of the 
truth of the prediction, prevailed on theſe 
pyrates to join his few Egyptian forces, and 
by their means conquered the kingdom. 
Mrs. Wheatley, on this ſtory, obſerved the 
conſequences of ſuſpicion, which frequently 
occaſions the evils which it fancies it fore- 
ices, and that by the very means it takes to 
prevent 


[0% - 


prevent them. If the ſuſpected perſon is 


innocent of the offence, we excite a reſent- 
ment which may prove very dangerous; and 
by ſhewing that we have no confidence in 
them, we take off one motive for treating 
us honeſtly, the deſire of maintaining our 
good opinion, which we leave them no room 
to flatter themſelves they poſſefs: If they 
are guilty of the fact we ſuſpect, we tempt 
them topurſue their purpoſe more reſolutely, 
and with greater rapidity, all concealment: 
and caution being rendered uſeleſs by the 
diſcovery of their intention. | 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM.. 
LESSON. XXIX. 


Queſt. Who ſucceeded Mycerinus ? 

Anſ. Genephacthus is the next king men- 
tioned in hiſtory; a prince much famed for: - 
his abſtinence and ſobriety. 

9. Who after him aſcended the throne? 

A. Bocchoris, fon to Genephacthus, who 
by the many wiſe laws he enacted, obtained 
the epithet of wiſe. At length being taken 
priſoner by Sabbaco, king of Ethiopia, he 
was by him Þurnt alive. To this prince- 
fome ſay Afvchis ſucceeded, others ſuppoſe- 
them the ſame king under different names. 
To. 
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To Aſychis is attributed the law that gave 
a man liberty to borrow money on depoſit- 
ing the corpſe of his deceaſed father in his 
creditors poſſeſſion, as the ſecureſt pledge, 
ſince he was by the ſame law deprived of 
the privilege. of being himſelf buried in 
the family ſepulchre, or interring any of 
his children there; till he had redeemed his 
parent's body. | | 

9. Who ſucceeded Alſychis ?” 

A. . Anyſis,: a blind man, either ſucceeded 
him, or was his cotemporary, reigning at 
the. ſame time over another part of Egypt. 
As Egypt was at firſt divided into four 
principalities, this is imagined to be often 
the caſe with thoſe princes, that by the er- 
ror of hiſtorians have been put in the order 


of ſucceſſion, for they are in ſuch very great 


number, that had they reigned ſucceſſively 
they could not- have been included within 
that period of time, to which, according to 
the age of the world, we muſt confine them. 
Anyſis, unable to reſiſt the powerful inva- 
ſion of Sabbaco the Ethiopian, fled into the 
fens; he there, as we are told, im a- ve 

retired ſpot, formed a little iſland: for his 
greater ſecurity, which he is ſaid to have 
made in the following manner. He deſired 
the perſons who ſupplied him with provi- 
ſions, to bring him ſome aſhes privately 
every time they came; theſe he. mixed with 
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the earth, and thereby gave it a firmneſs 
and conſiſtence which enabled it to reſiſt 


the water, and it became an iſland, after- 
wards called Elbo. 
2. What induced Sabbaco to invade 


Egypt ? 


A, In a dream, or viſion, he was aſſured 
that he ſhould poſſeſs the Egyptian throne 


fifty years; upon which encouragement he 
attempted the conqueſt, and ſucceeded; and 
though his treatment of Bocchoris, caſts 
diſhonour on the beginning of his reign, 
yet the remainder of it was diſtinguiſhed by 
an uninterrupted courſe of clemency and 

iety, He would not permit any criminal 
ro ſuffer death, but commuted their puniſh- 
ment into ſuch hard labour, as was evidently 
uſeful to the public, cauſing them to. dig 
canals, and raiſe great mounts for the foun- 
dation of cities, which hy this means be- 
came. {till more elevated, than they had 
been by Seſoſtris. At the end of the fifty 
years which had been granted him, we are 
told, that he was informed in a viſton, by the 
tutelar God of Thebes, that he could no 
longer reign with ſecurity in Egypt, except 
he would maſſacre all the prieſts. 

9. What courſe did he then take? 

A. Sabbaco, unwilling to load his con- 
ſcience with ſo great a crime, in order to 
preſerve a ſceptre which he had hitherto 

ſvrayed 
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ſwayed with wiſdom and virtue, afſembled 
the prieſts, and telling them the. import of 
his viſion, reſigned the crown; and returned 
with unpolluted hands, and clear conſcience, 
into his own kingdom of Ethiopia. 

' 9, Sabbaco was greater in this example 
of moderation than in his conqueſt of Egypt, 
or his excellent adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment. What followed his honourable 
abdication ? 

A. Anyſis returned from his iſland, re- 
aſcended the throne, and enjoyed it till his 
death, a period which we may ſuppoſe could 
not be long; and was ſucceeded by Sethon, 
a prince famous for his piety, being likewiſe 
prieſt of Vulcan. He was chiefly attentive 
to the functions of his ſacerdotal office, and 
diveſted the military order of all the lands 
and privileges which had been granted them 
by Seſoſtris. This ſo greatly incenſed them, 
that when Sennacherib attempted to invade 
Egypt, they refuſed to ſerve againſt him. 
But Sethon at the head of a body of undiſ- 
ciplined troops, repelled Sennacherib's for- 
ces; but the Egyptians attribute this event 
to miraculous aſſiſtance from heaven. This 
prince is by ſome ſuppoſed to be called 
Terhakah in ſcripture, as Sabbaco is ima- 
gined the ſame with. To. 
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Queſt. Who ſucceeded Sethon ? 


Anſ. Whether he had. any immediate 
ſucceſſor appears doubtful; but we find, that 


ſoon after his death, Egypt was divided into 
twelve principalities. Theſe princes were 


united in the ſtrongeſt manner, that care for 


the public welfare could contrive, and for 


ſometime lived in ſo great harmony, that 


they. erected, jointly, the famous labyrinth, 
conſiſting of twelve ſumptuous palaces, as 
a memorial of their concord. But Pſam- 
mitichus, one of the twelve, having been 
il treated by his collegues, dethroned them, 
and became ſole king of Egypt. 

Q: What account is given of his conduct 
after he aſcended the throne? 

A. He ſhewed himſelf worthy of it. In 


gratitude to the Greeks, who had aſſiſted 
ave them certain lands on” the 
borders of the nile, and put ſeveral children 


him, he 


under their tuition, . to be inſtructed in the 


Grecian: language. From this time the in- 


tercourſe between Greece and Egypt in- 
creaſed, and the hiſtory of this country 


became the ſubject of the Grecian writers, 


whoſe authority is more depended. upan 
than that of the Egyptian hiſtorians. He 
diſtinguiſhed in fo many particulars, thoſe 
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to whom he in ay, meaſure owed his ſo» 
vereignty, as diſguſted his ſubjects, and oo- 
caſioned two hundred thouſand of them to 
retire into Ethiopia in great indignation, and 
there to find themſelves a ſettlement. To 
repair the detriment the kingdom muſt re- 
ceive from ſo great a deſertion, he applied 
himſelf to the advancement of commerce, 
opened his ports to ſtrangers, and gave 
them every kind of encouragement to come 
into Egypt; which no king of that country 

had ever before permitted. 
. Did he enjoy an uninterrupted _—_ 

during his whole reign ? 

A. No, not entirely, for we find it re- 
marked, that he beſieged the city of Azotus 
in Syria, twenty nine years, before he could 
reduce it. The Scythians, after they had 
conquered Aſia, prepared to attack him, 
but he met them in Syria, and by great pre- 
ſents prevail with them to return. Plam- 
mitichus is ſaid to be the firſt king in E- 
gypt who drank wine. 

Q, What princes were cotemporary with 
Plammitichus ? 

A. When he began his reign, Deioces 
reigned in Media; Saoſduchinus in Babylon; 
and Ardys, the ſecond, in Lydia. 

Q. Who ſucceeded Pſammitichus ? 

A. Nechus his ſon; who is called Pha- 
raoh Necho in ſcripture. This prince built 

con- 


FC] 


conſiderable fleets, and ſent phœnician ma- 


riners to make themſelves acquainted with 


the African coaſts. They ſet ſail out of the 
red ſea, went round Africa, and after enter- 
ing the Mediterranean, returned through 
the ſtraits of Gibraltar into Egypt. Nechus 
engaged in a war with the king of Aſſyria, 
and directing his march through Judea, was 
oppoſed by — Joſiah, who was ſlain as 
he was putting his army in order of battle, 
and Nechus placed Eliakim on the throne 
of Judah, changing his name to Jehoiakim; 
he likewiſe defeated the Aſſyrians, and took. 
the city of Carchemiſh. 

A: Was he equally ſucceſsful throughout 
his reign ? 

A. No, he was afterwards conquered in a 
battle by Nebuchadnezzar, and deprived of 
Carchemiſh, Syria, and Judea. He lived 


about. eight. years after his defeat, and was. 
ſucceeded by Pſammis his ſc; of whom: 


nothing memorable 1s recorded. 


2. Who next aſcended the Egyptian 
throne ? 


A. Apries, who in ſcripture 1s named 


Pharaoh Hophra. This prince, in the be- 
ginning of his reign, entered into an alliance 
with Zedekiah king of Judah, and engaged. 


to relieve Jeruſalem, then beſieged by Ne- 


buchadnezzar, but on that monarch's ad- 
vancing towards him, at the head of his 


25 army, 
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( 39 ) 
army, he deſerted his ally, and retreat 
into Egypt. | I 

9. Was Apries's whole reign unfortunate 
and 1gnominious ? 

A. No, he defeated the Cypriots and 
Phcenicians in a naval engagement, took 


Sidon, and returned home laden with riches, 
the ſpoil of thoſe he had vanquiſhed. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON VIII. 


Queſt, What is the greateſt and moſt ge- 
neral diviſion of the ſurface of the earth ? 

Anſ. It is uſually divided into four parts; 
namely, Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America: 
but ſome reckon ſix, diſtinguiſhing the 
Arctic, and Antarctic lands, from the four 
continents. 

9. Have theſe been always known? 
A. No, for the ancients knew only the 
three firſt, Europe, Aſia, and Africa; nor 
were even ſome parts of them diſcovered 
for many ages. 

9. By what name is America often diſ- 
tinguiſhed ? 

A. By that of the New World, (becauſe 
it has been diſcovered in theſe latter ages ;) 
or the Weſt Indies, to diſtinguiſhed it from 

Indoſtan 


"AP ME or: the Great Indies, which lye 
eaſtward. 
9. What part of the Earth was inhabited 


firſt ? 


A. Aſia, where the firſt man was created; 
it is alſo the moſt illuſtrious, becauſe the 
bleſſed Saviour of the world was born there, 
and there performed the miſtery of our re- 
demption. 

9. What part of the earth is at preſent 
the moſt celebrated ? 

A. Europe, both for the gentleneſs of 
its manners, the policy of its government, 
and its many wiſe and prudent laws. 

: Do not the other parts of the earth 
then enjoy the ſame advantages ? 

A: The extremities of Afia are under 
better government than the weſtern ſtates. 
The greateſt part of Africa ſtill preſerves 
its barbarity ; and except thoſe regions in 
America which are inhabited by the Euro- : 


peans, that quarter of the globe ſtill re- i 
mains ſavage and uncultivated. The Polar *6 
lands are little known. 1 
EUROPE. 4 

: Pray tell me the ſituation and boun- Y 
daries of Europe? 1 
; A. H 
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is ſituated between the thirty- 


A. Europe 


ſixth and ſeventy-firſt degrees of north lati- 


tude; is bounded on the north by the Icy 
er northern ſea; on the eaſt by Aſia; on 
the ſouth by the Mediterranean; and on 
the weſt by the Atlantic ocean. 


9. How-many principal ſtates does Eu- 
rope contain? | 


A. Sixteen, ſix of them lying to the 
north, five towards the middle, and five to 
the ſouth. 


9. Which are thoſe ſtates that lye to the 


north? 


A. The Brittannic iſles; Denmark; Nor- 
way, to which we join Iceland, Sweden, 


Great Ruſſia or Moſcovey, and Poland. 


9. Which are thoſe ſtates ſituated in the 
midſt of Europe? | | 

A. France,: Germany, the low countries, 
Bohemia, and Hungary. 

9. Enumerate thoſe to the ſouth of 


Europe? 


A. Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey in Eu- 


rope, and Little Tartary, 


Q Are all theſe ſtates governed in the 


ſame manner? 


A. No, in that point they differ very 
much, the government in ſome of them be- 
ing monarchical, in others republican, and 
in a few, what we call mixt monarchies. 

2 What is the monarchical ſtate ; 


7 


1 
A. A monarchical government is a ſtate 
where the ſovereign authority is in the 
hands of one perſon alone, who governs ei- 
ther by himſelf, or by his miniſters, as in 
France, Spain, and Portugal. 
9. What 1s a republic ? 


A. A republic is a ſtate where the ſove- 


reign authority is depoſited in the hands of 
a number who are choſen to govern the reſt 
of the props ; as in Venice, the united 
provinces o 

zerland. - 

9. What is a mixt government? 

A. It is that where the ſovereign autho- 
rity is limited by the laws, and ſhared by 
the parliament, or ſtates; as in the German 
empire, Poland, and England. 

Believe, me my dear Mamma, your moſt 
dutiful and affectionate daughter 
MARIA MIL T ON. 


LETTER XIX. 


My Dear Maria, 
TIE intereſt I expreſſed taking in Miſs 


le Maine's improvement, I aſſure you was 
very ſincere; I have a kind of natural af- 
fection for children which extends to all 
young perſons, who from bad education, or 


per- 


the low countries, and Swit- 
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pernicious example, appear almoſt in as 
helpleſs and pitiable a ſituation as infants. 
Where I ſee merit in youth, I feel an affec- 
tionate eſteem: when folly is predominant, 


I] find a compaſſionate tenderneſs excited. 
To ſee a rational being, formed by his 


Creator for noble and uſeful purpoſes, ren- 
.dered wicked and profligate, 1s the moſt 
melancholy ſpectacle this world can exhibit; 
and I confeſs, I cannot, without a ſenſation 
which might almoſt be termed affliction, be- 
hold ſuch a being, even when the corruption 
of its nature goes no farther than to render it 
ridiculous and abſurd. I am very glad Mrs. 
Wheatley remonſtrated againſt the practice 
-of painting, being entirely of her opinion 
-concerning.1t ; many people perhaps would 
laugh at us both for our antiquated no- 


tions; but I think we have reaſon on our 


Hide, and that ſhould be preferred to cuſtom. 
The ſcruple you mention 1s certainly a ma- 
terial one, and deſerves my beſt care to an- 
ſwer: I mean your fear of offending againſt 
the truth, by a ſeeming acquieſcence in 
ſome of Miſs le Maine's opinions. What 
degrees of compliance truth will permit, 
1s a very 1mportant inquiry,. to one who is 
dehrous of being ſtrictly ſincere, and y.t 
not moroſely uncomplying ; but it is, in my 
op:n.on, of difficult deciſion. Thou zh 1: 
is a foint I have pretty much ſtudied, yet 

I am 
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I am by no means capable of ſettling it, 
and ſhould be ſorry to give my opinion for 
a rule to any one, as it may probably be 
very erroneous ; but I think it is a duty to 
communicate my thoughts to you; in time 
youmay perhaps improve upon them, and in 
the interim they may be of ſome uſe to you. 
One reaſon why this point is ſo difficult 
to decide is, that natural temper, or pri- 
vate intereſts frequently interfere and biaſs 
our judgments. A contradiction which we 


perſuade ourſelves ariſes from fincerity, has 


often petulance alone for its ſource ; and 
where we think we are-frank, we are in re- 
ality only ill- natured. At other times we 
frame excuſes for not fpeaking truth, and 
fatter ourſelves -our-reſerve or compliance 
proceeds: from ſome laudable motive; when 
on the contrary, an intereſted, or a timo- 
rous fear of offending, is the real cauſe, 
which we artfully endeavour to conceal from 
ourſelves. That we may keep within the 
true bounds of ſincerity, our firſt care muſt 
be to watch ſo circumſpectly over our own 
kearts and tempers, as never to fall into ei- 
ther of theſe errors, for the one. will render us 
diſagreeable to our friends, and the other 
contemptible to all who know us. It may 


be aſked, © Is it in our power to avoid 


falling into the one or other of theſe 


* faults, if we are naturally ill natured, 
| « ſelfiſh 
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-« felfiſh, or timerous ?” In the latter caſes, 
J think it is the more eaſily avoided, as the 
cauſes are more eaſily diſtinguiſhed by our- 
ſelves; our fear or our ſelfiſhneſs can ſcarce- 
ly be concealed from our knowledge, con- 
ſtitutional effects convince us of the firſt, 
and conſcience will acquaint us with the 
latter. But ill- nature, like drunkenneſs or 
madneſs, lays the charge on others, while 
it entirely diſculpates itſelf; and the object 
of its rage appears to it to be the an- 
gry party; as a drunken man thinks he 
alone walks ſtrait and ſteady, while all 
around him ſtagger ; or like the inhabi- 
tant of Bedlam, -who laughs at the mad- 
neſs of all who enter his cell. Paſſion, 
madneſs, and drunkenneſs, are ſo much 
alike, that the effects muſt be ſimilar, each 
is an intoxication of the brain; and we 
may obſerve, that the perſon affected in x 
{mall degree with any one of them is ſenſi- 
of his infirmity, but when moſt apparent 
to others, it becomes unknown to himſelf. 
This therefore renders it difficult for an ill- 
natured perſon not to deceive his own heart, 
in the particular J am mentioning; the beſt 
rule I can therefore give ſuch a one is, ne- 
ver to ſuffer his fancied fincerity to lead 
him into contradiction or advice, except he 
feels himſelf, and ſees thoſe he converſes 


with, in the moſt calm and placid temper 
of mind. 
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Tf we diveſt ourſelves - of too ſtrong an 
attachment to our own opinions, I do not 
think we ſhall find our ſincerity ſo often 
put to the teſt as we imagine. I may be- 
lieve, my friend acts with leſs wiſdom and 
prudence than I ſhould do, on a like oc- 
caſion, but how can I be ſure that my 
judgment is better than hers ? We differ 
it is true, each thinks herſelf right; which 
has the beſt title to think ſo, muſt remain 
doubtful, if the error is not very palpable. 
„ Oh! but I fee inconveniences which will 
<« ariſe from the courſe ſhe takes!” proba- 
bly ſhe ſees as great from following my 
opinion ; for ſome inconveniences attend 
moſt of our actions. When I am the actor I 
muſt proceed according to my own judg- 
ment, but nothing obliges me to prevail 
with another to make that the rule of her 


conduct; and after all, if the affair be tri- 
fling, and the inconveniences which may 
attend her error be not material, ſhe will 
be IE in following her own judgment, 
than 1 


I was to teaze her into mine; ex- 


perience will beſt rectify hers; and, when 


taught by that, ſhe will adopt heartily an 
opinion to which before ſhe would have un- 


willingly ſubmitted. 

Silence is not always a breach of ſince- 
rity ; by forbearing to oppoſe an opinion 1 
give no teſtimony of approving it; the 
point may not be worth conteſting ; or the 
| | 198 perfop 
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perſon may be of ſuch a temper as to be 
rendered more obſtinate by oppoſition. If 
we ſee a friend, or even an intimate ac- 
quainted, inclined to act contrary to reli- 
gion or morality, we muſt no longer be fi- 
lent, though even here, if we would have 
our fincerity uſeful, we muſt regulate our 
advice in a manner molt ſuitable to the 
temper of the perfon we would perſuade, 
Strong oppoſitions will exaſperate ſome, 
who by gentle hints of diſapprobation, oc- 
caſionally thrown out, may be brought to a 
ſenſe of their error. With perſons of warm 
paſſions, but natural integrity, you are ſure 
of prevailing, by delaying the execution of 
their purpoſe, without ſeeming to oppoſe it: 
by contradiction you would keep the paſſi- 
on alive, but delay gives it time to cool, 
and virtue regains her power. 

We are apt, firſt to perſuade ourſelves 
that we judge moſt wiſely, then from a love 
of governing or directing, too common a- 
mongſt us, we will make others as wiſe as 


ourſelves ; and this we extend to the moſt 


minute articles; many ſubjects of conten- 


tion are of ſo littleimportance, that it matters 


not whether we conduct them in the very 
wiſeſt manner poſſible. To aſk a friend's 
permiſſion to be leſs wiſe than ſhe (or he) 
1s, feems no unreaſonable or uncivil re- 


queſt, but is what many will not grant. 


2 Since- 
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- Sincerity does not oblige us to eppoſe, 
Where we know oppoſition will be of no 
ſervice; in. ſome caſes the only fruits of it 
would be putting a perſon out of humour; 
.and we ſhould, as far as we can, without 
claſhing with other duties, forbear giv- 
ing to others occaſions of ſinning ; this is 
- but a proper regard for. the welfare of weak 
brethren. We ſhould try by gentle inſinu- 
ation to ſet them right, tacitly ſhew our diſ- 
approbation of the opinion we would wiſh 
to alter; and if the error is criminal, and 
we cannot prevail, nothing is left us but to 
avoid their ſociety. But to apply what 1 
have ſaid more particularly to you. Should 
you at once oppoſe all Miſs le Maine's fol- 
lies, you would become ſo odious to her, 


you could no longer have the power of 


ſerving her. Jou cannot expect to cure 
many faults at once, aim only at ſingle re- 
formation; when one is eradicated then ap- 
.ply your care to another. A parent, or 
the perſon under whoſe care one is placed 
in the ſtead of a parent, has a right to 
reprove with authority, a friend muſt en- 
deavour at our amendment only with gen- 
tleneſs and mild inſinuation: correction is 
never agreeable, but what is ſtill more, can 
never prove ſalutary where an air of ſupe- 
riority is aſſumed, to which we have no 
juſt claim, for friendſhip is as certain a le- 
yeller as death, it finds people equal, or 


makes 
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makes them ſo; for it cannot ſubſiſt with - 


out equality. i 
Mrs. Sympſon, the wife of a lieutenant, 


quatered in the adjacent town, in whom an 


air of melancholy and diſtreſs not uſual in 
one ſo young, occaſioned my entering 
into acquaintance with her, on hearing 


where you are placed, deſired me to get 


you to enquire after a Miſs Jones, not far 


diſtant from Mrs. Wheatley's, ſhe wiſhes 
to be informed of the ſtate of her health, 
and her preſent ſituation of life; and, as 
ſhe ſays an account of theſe particulars will 


be a great gratification to her, I ſhall be 


obliged to you if you will make the proper 


enquiry; for compaſſion has given me a 


good will, ſomething tenderer than com- 


mon, for this young creature, who I fear 
has ſtill more. cauſe for unhappineſs than 
ſtraitneſs of circumſtances, which can ſcarce- 


ly fail of being one foundation for uneaſi- 
neſs, as ſhe has two children, and is again, 
with child, and a lieutenant's pay will not 


afford a comfortable ſubſiſtence for a fa- 
mily. Your grandfather grows ſo fond 
of Mrs. Wheatley, from your accounts of 
her, that I believe it would be no difficult 


matter to perſuade him to enter again into 


wedlock, if ſhe would relinquiſh the in- 
ſtruction of the young, to. undertake the 
| hex Bhs care 


1 


„ 


care of the aged; the tranſition would be 


reat, LO! 
But I wiſh he would give part of his eſ- le. 
teem to the relator of Mrs. Wheatley's in- ly 
ſtructions; that is the happineſs my heart fo 
longs after, and I flatter myſelf in ſo rea- an 
ſonable a deſire it will be gratified in time. be 
It is my duty to wait patiently for that pe- th 
riod, but it is the hardeſt duty I have to w] 
perform ; though you take every means to te 
lighten the affliction of your abſenſe; with th 
what ſucceſs imagine, ſince you thereby fre 


endear yourſelf ſtill more, to, my dear Ma. Pt! 


ria, your moſt tenderly affectionate mo- it 
ther. 12 
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My dear Mamma, S 
TE letter I had this morning the plea- "A th 
ſure of receiving from you, has ſet my gan 
mind at reſt, in regard to my ſeeming AC- = W 
quieſcence in ſome of Miſs le Maine's ſen- in 
timents; when I have your ſanction I am EK 
ſure I am ſafe. Indeed I find the good ef = th 
fects of my behaviour towards her; my in- ot 
fluence increaſes very much, and I have ol 


in ſome things altered her way of think- ty 
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(4 3 
ing, without her being ſenſible that l 
took no ſmall pains to do ſo. Mrs. Wheat- 
ley's perceive the alteration, and very kind- 
ly expreſs themſelves much obliged to me, 
for what was really no more than my duty; 
and I feel inexpreſſible pleaſure in having 
been able, at the ſame time, to ſerve both 
them and Miſs le Maine. Miſs Jones, after 
whom you enquired, 1s indeed. within about 
ten miles of this place, a diſtance. which,. 
though it may not be ſaid to exclude her 


from being in our neighbourhood, yet has 
prevented my ſeeing or hearing of her, as 


it is not much the practice in this family to- 
talk of the affairs of others; but by. my 
inquiries concerning her, I learnt ſome par- 
ticulars, which are not only remarkable, 
but may in ſome meaſure explain Mrs. 
Sympſon's dejection. 
About three years ago, when both theſe 
ladies were little above ſixteen years old, 
the conſequence of a long intimacy between 
them, and their conſtant ſtudy of novels 
and romances, was an agreement to run away 
with two young officers, who were quartered 
in an adjacent town. Miſs Jones was 
known to have three thouſand pounds ſet- 
tled upon her on the day of marriage; the 


-other will inherit four thouſand at the age 


of twenty one. The Girls were both pret- 


ty, lively, and clever, but their fortunes- 


B 4 were 


* 
vere the ſtrongeſt attraction to their lovers, 
at leaſt to Miſs Jones's, as appeared after- 
wards by his behaviour; Mr. Sympſon is. 
ſaid to have been really enamoured of his- 
nymph, or perhaps he would not have 
thought ſo diſtant a poſſeſſion, a ſufficient 
inducement to charge himſelf with the pre- 
ſent incumbrance of a wife; though the 
ſum might appear conſiderable to a young 
enſign, for ſuch he then was. Miſs Jones's 
lover was a lieutenant, both foot officers, 
and therefore confined to a very ſmall pit- 
rance. | 
The day was appointed for their flight, 
and all four were to ſet off together; which 
ſeemed no difficult matter, as the girls were 
ſeldom aſunder, living within a quater of a 


mile of each other; and being united by 


an equal fondneſs for novels; in order to. 


indulge this taſte they met daily, nothing 
new of that kind eſcaped them, which was 
facilitated by a circulating library in the adja- 
cent town ; but in the principal event of their 
own novel they were not equally ſucceſsful. 
Miſs Jones's intention was diſcovered to her 
father by an anonymous letter, juſt as ſhe 
was ſetting out to her friend's houſe: ſhe was 
ſtopped, and her mother, on exam nation, 
found concealed about her ſo much linen and 
apparel, as ſufficiently proved the truth of 
the intelligence, Mr. Jones, who has a very 
ſtrong 
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ſtrong ſenſe of the neceſſity of decency and 


decorum in a female character, was if poſ- 
fible, more hurt by the levity and boldneſs 
which appeared in this ſtep, than by her 
diſobedience, and ordered her to be locked 
up directly; but both he and Mrs. Jones 
were ſo, engroſſed by their own affliction, 
that they forgot their neighbour was equal- 
ly unfortunate, till it was too late; for 
when they ſent to Mrs. Sympſon's, her 
daughter had been gone near two hours, 
the lovers being too impatient to wait for 
Miſs Jones, when the time appointed for 
her being there was elapſed, 

Miſs Jones had been a. cloſe priſoner in 
her chamber above a week, when her eldeſt 
brother returned from abroad. He had not, 
for many vears, ſpent any. longer time at 
home than the ſhort vacations from col- 
lege had allowed, and now had been two, 
years out of the kingdom ; but, beſide a 
great deal of natural humanity and good. 
nature he had a great affection for his ſiſter; 
who had in reality a very amiable diſpoſi- 
tion, and he always thought he diſcovered 
in her an underſtanding above the common 
level. He immediately aſked for her, and 
was told by his father that ſhe was, where 
he believed ſhe would remain. all her life, 
in her own chamber; proceeding to relate 
the occaſion of it. 
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Young Mr. Jones was much grieved 
at his ſiſter's indiſcretion, and could not 
blame his father for endeavouring to ſave 
her from herſelf ; though he wiſhed ſuch 
ſevere methods were not neceſſary. He 
knew the rigidneſs of his father's temper 
too well to attempt to obtain her enlarge- 
ment; and indeed, after ſuch a ſtep, was 
fearful of the conſequences for herſelf and 
her ſiſters, who, though many years young- 
er, yet might in time be hurt by her ex- 
ample, if the remembrance of the puniſh- 
ment inflicted, did not accompany the re- 
collection of the offence. He aſked leave 
however to have free admittance to her, 
was readily granted. | 

He found his ſiſter grieving in a man- 
ner perfectly worthy a novel heroine ; 
though ſhe had not acted her part at all 
to her own ſatisfaction, as ſhe had not been 
able once to faint away, notwithſtanding 
ſhe had in full expectation of giving that 
neceſſary proof of grief, often ſunk with 
an air of proper diſtreſs and languor into. 
a chair, or on her bed ; but alas! the fit 
would not come; a fault ſhe laid with 
ſome acrimony on the too great robuſtneſs 
of her conſtitution. At his ſecond viſit to 
her, no other perſon being preſent, ſhe be- 
gan to make him that neceſſary thing a con- 
hdent, and acted the deſpairing love-ſick 
maid to perfection, intermixing as many 
tear 
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her diſtreſsſul lamentations. He ſuffered 
her to proceed, till ſne thought it time to 
ſink into ſilent woe; and then, taking her 
hand, My dear Lucy“ ſaid he, I am 
« ſorry to ſee you take ſo much pains to 
« perluade yourſelf you are unhappy, be- 


« lieve me, you are only deceiving your-- 


« ſelf, and that to a very bad purpoſe, the 


% making you wretched. You have no 
e real cauſe of grief, except the conſe- 


« quences of your indiſcretion. Ceaſe to 


« think yourſelf in love, and you will find 


your heart perfectly at eaſe ; for truſt me 


it is untouched. I have ſeen ſeveaal girls 
of your age under the ſame deception ; 
and when, leſs fortunate than you, they 
e have found means of acting in conſe- 


„ quence, a. ſhort poſſeſſion of the object 


e has brought with it a. melancholy con- 


“ viction of their error. I am informed 


* what fort of, reading has hitherto ein- 


ployed your time; ſuch pernicious books 


have. taught you to believe that love is 


„ the whole buſineſs of this life, that your 
dignity and your happineſs depend upon 
it, and that while you live without an 
adventure, you are a moſt inſignificant 


CL 


being. Thus perſuaded you become im- 
patient to find an object for your affee- 
-* tzons, and the more ſo becauſe it will 


4 1 
Sl 


tears as ſhe could poſſibly produce, with 


8 

“give you the air of a woman, before 
your age allows you to be thought one. 
While you were in this ſtate of mind you 
* ſaw the man who you fancy has captivated 

you; he either reading encouragement in 
your eyes, (for depend upon it we ſoon 
* perceive if a girl is ſeeking a lover, and 
find too much amuſement in her coquetry 
not to gratify her inclination) or knowing 
the convenient tenure of your fortune, 
* or, perhaps from the readineſs every 
“young man naturally has to coquet with 
« a pretty girl, he diſtinguiſhed you from 
e the reſt; your wiſhes were anſwered, you 


« marked him down for your lover. You 


* now fancied yourſelf a woman, and hoped 
& for adventures. You mult love of courſe, 
for otherwiſe you would make but a poor 
figure in a novel, and how can you doubt 
eit; you rejoiced when you ſaw him, you 

« prieved when you parted from him ; you 
ce regret his abſenſe, you think of him with 
delight, recall to your remembrance every 


% word that he uttered, and dwell with tranſ- 


port on every circumſtance that occurred 


ce in your interviews with him, and what can 
&« all this be, you will ſay, but love? I will 
ce tell you my dear, vanity --- Not love of 
<« the man, but love of flattery. This, be- 
e Heve me, is the uſual ſource of a young 
« girl's liking. Sixteen is not an age to 

receive 
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« receive a laſting impreſſion; your friend- 
« ſhips are caſual intimacies, formed by 
« ſome correſpondent folly ; and oppoſition 
in your follies again diſunites you. Juſt 
« as deep are all the other impreſſions you 
« receive; and it is happy this is the caſc, 


« deep impreſſions ſhould not be made till 


« reaſon has acquired ſufficient ſtrength to 
direct our judgment. But do not think, 


my dear ſiſter, that I mean to caſt any 


particular reflexion on you: what I ſay 
e ſuits moſt girls of your age; but I think 
your uncommon- ſhare of good ſenſe 
« would have preſerved you from this folly, 
had not your underſtanding been per- 
« yerted by the pernicious. nonſenſe you 
c have made your ſtudy.” 

Miſs Jones did not much reliſh her bro- 
ther's diſcourſe, but reſpect and affection 
kept her ſilent till he concluded. She then 
endeavoured to perſuade him ſhe was really 
in love, and leaded the merits of her lover 
as irreſiſtible; “ Theſe merits, my dear 
Lucy“ replied Mr. Jones, © have no 
* exiſtence but in your imagination, and 
this was the progreſs it took in the cre- 
dating them; according to all the novels I 
Have read, ſuch are the qualities a lover 
& ſhould. have, captain is my lover, 
* conſequently he has theſe qualities; an ex- 
* collent ſyllogiſ for a girl of ſixteen, and 
** not 


| FOE 1 
ce not ſtrictly logical, is certainly practical. 
*& I know enough of this young man, to 
venture to aſſure you he poſſeſſes none of 
< theſe merits; but if he did, how could 
* you, in ſo ſhort, and caſual an acquain- 
o tance, diſcover them with any certainty? 
* a man may in a moment convince us he 
& has a bad heart, but to be ſure he has a 
% a good one requires long experience. 
„ But had captain. ------ been poſſeſſed of 
the virtues you ſo liberally- beſtow on. 
% him, could he deſerve that for him you. 
e ſhonld break through one of the. greateſt. 
duties in life, obedience to parents, there- 
4 by diſobeying the ſupreme being in one 
Jof his moſt expreſs commandments, vio- 
« lating at once the laws of God, of na- 
4 ture, and of your country; and at the 
« ſame time prejudicing the world againſt 
“you by ſo bold a ſtep ? Think of yourſelf, 
eas yet but a girl, expoſed to the ſuſpicions 
« which muſt naturally be entertained of 
one whole paſſions are ſo ungovernable, 
that they make her violate duty, decen- 
cy, and prudence, every malicious inſinua- 
tion againſt any future part of your con- 
+ duct would bear almoſt the weight of 
proof, and all would be ready to believe 
what they had ſuch good reaſon to ex- 
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Miſs Jones was ſhocked at the light in 


which he repreſented her abortive ſcheme; 


ſhe had never conſidered a run away marri- 
age as any thing more than a lively adven- 
ture, but had too much good ſenſe not to ſee 
that all he- ſaid was juſt; and frankly ac- 
knowledged her error with great concern. 
As he had convinced her underſtanding 
he now reſolved to rectify it. Having 
found her with a novel in her hand, he 
begged ſne would give him leave to di- 
rect her to more uſeful ſtudies; ſhe rea- 
dily acquieſced, and he determined to keep 
her thoughts in full employ, as the beſt 
preſervative againſt imprudence and folly. 


He therefore prevailed with her to enter 


into a regularſeries of hiſtory, during the 
many hours ſhe every day ſpent alone; 
and thoſe that he paſſed with her were 
chiefly employed in the peruſal of books of 
religion, morality, and philoſophy, as he 
then could explain to her ſuch points as 
would otherwiſe have been above her com- 
prehenſion. To diverſify her amuſements, 
he went .through a courſe of experimental 
philoſophy with her, and taught her geo- 
graphy and aſtronomy. 

Her father continued to refuſe to ſee her, 
and Mrs. Jones was obliged to lay ſo great 
a reſtraint on her own inclination, as not to 
paſs above half an hour in a day with her: 

her 
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(40 ) 
her ſiſters, likewiſe, were forbidden entering 
ker chamber; but Mr. Jones, who deſigned 
her amendment rather than the indulgence: 
of his own anger, ſuffered his ſon to be as; 
much with her as he pleaſed, and winked 
at -the ſhare of liberty he procured her; 
for that excellent young man, fearing her 
health might ſuffer. from confinement; ge- 
nerally walked out every morning with her, 
during the ſummer, from the hours of ſix, 
(frequently earlier) to eight, the time of 
the old gentleman's riſing; and when the 
latter viſited in the neighbonrhood he would 
often excuſe himſelf from accompanying 
him, that he might give his ſiſter the plea- 
ſure of ſpending the afternoon in the gar- 
den, where their ſiſters would join them, 
their prohibition extended no farther than 
to going into her-room; an expreſſion uſed 
by their father on purpoſe to leave them 
the power of this indulgence, for his ſon: 
made him acquainted with all. his pro- 
ceedings. 


Two years and an half paſſed in this 
manner, during which time you will eaſily 


ſuppoſe Miſs Jones's improvement was very 
great; quick muſt be the growth of a good. 
underſtanding under ſuch culture. Mr. 

Jones was then prevailed with to reſtore 


his daughter to the place ſhe before held in 


his eſteem ; and ſhe regained her liberty; 
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which however ſhe enjoys with great modes 
ration; for ſhe has acquired ſuch a taſte for 


books, that ſhe purſues her ſtudies with 
aſſiduity. She 7s now.in the bloom of beau- 
's pride, greatly admired for her perſon, 
but ſtill more for her underſtanding and 
behaviour. The extent of her knowledge, 


the juſtneſs of her way of thinking, ſhine: 


through a modeſt deſire of concealment, 


and a diffidence, which makes even the 


moſt conceited bear her ſuperiority with pa- 
tience. She has within this half year of: 
liberty, had propoſals of marriage above 

her fortune; but ſhe ſays, ſhe is determined 


not. to marry, till ſhe has by ſome years of 
good conduct, regained the eſteem whicte 
ſhe muſt have forfeited by her youthful in- 


diſcretion. This, my dear mamma, is the 
account I have received of- Miſs Jones. 
What different conſequences has her error 
had from Mrs. Sympſon's, who at one time, 
I ſuppoſe, thought herſelf moſt fortunate ; 
The ſmallneſs of Mrs. Sympſon's circum- 
T ſtances, though her mother moſt indulgent- 
ly advanced ſo much of her fortune as ena- 
X bled Mr. Sympſon to purchace a heute- 
nancy, and has paid them the intereſt of 


the reſt, may be one occaſion of her me- 
lancholy; but it is ſaid here, that he was 
indeed exceedingly fond of her the firſt 

year 
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year of her marriage, but has ſince” had | 
allantries ; and judging of his wife's im- 
prudence by her running away with him, is 
extremely jealous of her, and treats her 


without any kind of confidence or eſteem. 
Theſe conſequences of her folly, can ſcarce- 


ly fail of making her wretched, and yet 

they are no more than ſhe had reaſon to ex- 
ct. 

. 1 could not forbear reading to Mrs. 

Wheatley, what you imparted 87 my grand- 

father's admiration of her; ſhe was not a 

little diverted with it, and: ſaid, that as ſhe 


had almoſt given up all expectations of 


* making conqueſts, this intelligence was 
« the more flattering, but ſhe Rod the 
e paſſion ſhe had inſpired, was not ſtrong 
enough to produce the effects you ima- 
«* one, for a miſtreſs of threeſcore might not 


on a near inſpection appear quite ſo lovely 
Las at fifty miles diſtance. However ſhe 


* will not ſuffer this apprehenſion to lie 
heavy on her ſpirits, as the utmoſt con- 
* ſtancy in her enamorato could only make 
%a change in her condition rather great 
< than eligible, for ſhe apprehends, that to 


correct the petulance of youth is a more 
* agreeable, as well as a more uſeful emolu- 
„ment, than to humour the frowardneſs of 
age; ſhe fears ſhe is too old to do it 


with a good grace,” This was an an- 
{wer 
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ad ſwer deſigned only for me; with more ſe- 


riouſneſs ſhe expreſſed herſelf much obliged 
is to my grandfather for his good opinion, 
cr Wand ſaid, © it gave her double ſatisfaction, 


„ as ſhe owed it to my repreſentation.” 


e- 
ret 


Theſe two laſt days have been employed in 
concluding the hiſtory of Egypt, and read- 


ing the cuſtoms and manners of the Egyp- 


tians: Some of the moſt material form this 
days leſſon in the catechiſm, a taſk parti- 
cularly eaſy to remember, as the facts are 
ſtriking, and we are not required to have 
any regard to the words; if we give the 
meaning of each article, we may expreſs it 
Jas we pleaſe. 


$111STORICAL CATECHISM. 
f LESSON XXXI. 


Queſt. What other events are recorded 
of Apries. | 


Anſ. The Cyrenzans, a Grecian colony, 


E invaded the country of the Lybians, who, 


TJ incapable of defending themſelves againſt 
the great forces of their enemies, applied 


to Apries for ſuccour. In compliance with 
their requeſt, he ſent a conſiderable army 
to their aſſiſtance ; but the Cyrenæans, e- 
x qually ſucceſsful againſt the Egyptians, de- 
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ſtroyed much the greateſt part of theſe un- 


fortunate troops. Thoſe who eſcaped, and 
at length almoſt the whole kingdom at 
their Inſtigation, accuſed Apries of having 
. cruelly ſent them to a certain ſlaughter, 
that he might be at liberty, with leſs 
danger to tyrannize over his ſubjects. A 
rebellion enſued, which was ſoon. headed 
by Amaſis, a man much favoured and 
truſted by the king, who had ſent him to 


the rebels, to endeavour, by perſuaſion, to 


bring them back to their duty; and at 
length Apries was taken priſoner. 

®ueſt. In what manner did Amaſis treat 
him. 

af. He at firſt only put him under cloſe 
confinement, but the revengeful people, 
diſſatisfied with this gentle treatment, re- 
quired to have him delivered into their 
hands; which being done, they ſtrangled 
him. 

Queſt. Was this civil war the only calami- 
ty with which Egypt was at che ſame time 
afflicted? 

Anſ. No, Nebuchadnezzar nvadedE Egypt, 


whilit it was thus divided between Apries. 


and Amaſlis. He ravaged it in a moſt cru- 
el manner; ſlew great numbers of its in- 
habitants, and carried many into captivi- 
ty, with much 25 It does not appear 
whether 
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whether any reſiſtance was made to his 
power. 1540 . | 
Oueſt. What is ſaid to have been Ama- 
ſis's conduct, after he aſcended the throne. 


neſs and pleaſure, prudence diſpoſing him 
4 to the one, natural inclination leading him 


| to the other. As Egypt was then become 
| | extremely populous, and much more fo for 
the number of Greeks, who, by the great 
g encouragement he gave them, were induced 
io ſettle there, he made a law, by which 
every one was ſubject to death who did not 
© . yearly inform the governor of the province, 
© by what means he gained his ſubſiſtence, 
: Queſt. Was the quiet of Amalis's reign 


never interrupted by war? | 
» XR 4vf. It appears that having entered into 
alliance with Cræſus, Egypt was ſubdued 


1 


by, and rendered tributary to Cyrus, tho” 
we have no particular account of this war. 
Had Amaſis lived a little longer, he would 
: have ſuffered ſtill more ſeverely from the 


Perſians, for upon Cyrus's death, it is 
EF probable he ceaſed to pay the tribute, and 
* MF thereby gave offence to Cambyſes, who pre- 
” MF pared to attack Egypt with a very formi- 


2 dable power, 

5 Queſt. Who ſucceeded Amaſis. 
41. His fon Pſammenitus, who had but 
l ]uſt aſcended the throne, when the Perſians 


advanced 


= Anſ. He divided. his time between buſi- 
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( 45 ) 
advanced towards the borders of Egypt. 1 
He gave them battle near Peluſium, and E- 
receiving a total overthrow, flew to Mem- 
phis. To this place Cambyles ſent an He- I | 
rald, but the Egyptians deſtroyed the ſhip 
wherein he came, and flew him and his 
companions. The Perſians then beſieged 
and took Memphis, and the king, and the 
chief of the nobility were caſt 1 into priſon, 

Queſt. What treatment did Pſammenitus 
receive from Cambyſes? 

Anſ. Ten days after the reduction of 
Memphis, Pſammenitus, and the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of the Egyptian nobles, were 
brought into the ſuburbs of the city; 
where firſt they ſaw their daughters habited 
like mean ſlaves, each with a pitcher going 
to the river to fetch water; then followed 
the ſon of Pſammenitus, with two thou- 
ſand of the chief Egyptian youths, with 
bits in their mouths and halters about their 
necks, led to execution, to expiate the 
.criminal death of the herald. The afflic- 
tion of Pſammenitus had ſo good an effect 
on Cambyſes, that altho' little ſuſceptible 
of pity, it awakened his compaſſion, and 
revoking the ſentence againſt the young 


£5 * 


prince, he endeavoured to reſcue him from Egyp 
death, but the order came too late, the An, 
cruel execution was performed. Cambyſe: == Powe! 
however made Pſammenitus governor of He w. 

Egypt; of the 


( ap 7 
br. Egypt: but afterwards diſcovering that he 
nd harboured deſigns of avenging the injuries 
m- he had received; he obliged him to drink 
le. bull's blood, of which he died. 


Queſ. What proof did Cambyſes give of 
his implacable hatred to Amaſis ? 

* _Av/. He cauſed his body to be taken out 
of its ſepulchre, and after it was cruelly 
© mangled, ordered it to be burnt; thus 
greatly offending a people who ſeemed, 
more anxious about the bodies of the de- 
* ceaſed, than the welfare of the living, and 
© whole tombs greatly excelled their palaces 
in magnificence. But the Egyptians had 
not power to reſent apenly this action, nor 
yet his killing their God Apis, being to- 
© tally ſubdued, and their country becoming 
a part of the Perſian monarchy ; but it 
Was an indignity they could never forgive, 
and though they continued for a conſide- 
rable time ſubject to the Perſians, yet they 
lived in a conſtant endeavour to ſhake off 
ſo hateful a yoke. 


LESSON XXXII. 


Queſt. What power did the kings of 
Egypt enjoy ? 

Anſ. The Crown was heriditary, but the 
power of the monarch extremely limited. 
He was bound to the obſervance not onely 
of the general laws of the land, but of many 
relative 
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xelative only to himſelf : every hour was ap. 


propaiated to its particur uſe, and he could 
not take the air, bathe, or do the moſt indif. 


ferent things, but at times ſet apart for 
He had not the liberty of 
chuſing what he would eat, the moſt ſim- 


that purpoſe. 


ple food was appointed him. His only 


attendants were the ſons of the prieſts, who 


xere educated with extreme care, that the 


king might have no encouragers of vice 
Every morning he went to 
the temple to attend the ſacrifice, after 
which the prieſt made a diſcourſe on his 
virtues, which he extolled ; but ſpoke of 
any ill actions he had committed with exe- i 
cration; attributing the guilt to his mi- 
niſters and councils. He then read a por- 


about him. 


tion of certain callections of ſuch maxims 
or hiſtorical facts, as might be of uſe to- 


wards guiding a prince in his conduct. 
When the king died, the whole kingdom 
mourned for 72 days,, all feaſts and ſacrifi- 
ces ceaſed, they abſtained from fleſh, wine, 
and all delicacies or indulgencies of any 
ſort, even the moſt lawful. 
this term the funeral was performed. 


At the end of 


Queſt. In what manner was the land di- 


vided in Egypt. | 


Anſ. The lands in Egypt were divided 
into three parts, the one for the prieſts, 
bot hfor the maintenance of their family 
and the expences of public worſhip, the 
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ſecond belonged to the king, for the 
ſupport of his regal expences and wars ; 
and the third to the ſoldiers. Theſe 
three made, as it were the three eſtates 
of the kingdom. The prieſts were next 
in power and dignity to the king. The 
prieſthood, ſoldiery, and every trade in 
the kingdom was hereditary, the ſon be- 
ing obliged to continue in his father's bu- 
ſineſs. | 
9. In what manner was juſtice diſpenſed ? 
4A The number of judges were thirty, 
ten being choſen from the perſons of beſt 
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f RE character out of the three principal towns, 
Heliopolis, Thebes, and Memphis, and 
. they executed their offices with great dig- 
. nity and impartiality. Their ſalaries were 
8 paid by the king. The cauſe was argued 
- between the plaintiff and defendant, drawn 
t. up in | wen on each ſide, time being 
m given for their replies and rejoinders; 
i- theſe the judges read, and the cauſe was 


e, E decided, not by words, but by the preſi- 


y WE dent's turning a little image of precious 
of ſtones called truth, which hung round his 

neck, towards the perſon in favour of whom 
li- he gave the deciſion. 


2: Pray tell me of ſome of the moſt 
remarkable of the Egyptian laws? 


A. He who ſaw a man killed, or vio- 
lently aſſaulted on the high way, and did 
D not 
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not endeavour to reſcue him, was puniſhed 


with death ; except it appeared he was un- 
able, and in that caſe he was obliged to 
diſcover and proſecute the offenders. Falſe 
accuſers underwent the ſame puniſhment 


as the accuſed would have ſuffered in caſe 


of conviction. 
„What puniſhment was inflicted on 
thoſe who killed their children. 
A. A parent who killed his child was not 
puniſhed with death, like all other murde- 


rers ; but had a guard ſet over. him, to ſee 
that he embraced the dead body, for three 


days and three nights ſucceſſively. 

9. How were debtors treated ? 

A. The debtor's goods, but not his per- 

ſon, were anſwerable for his debts. 

9. In what manner did the Egyptians 
| borrow money? 

A. A man had power of borrowing mo- 
ney by pledging his father's dead body, 
but if he did not redeem it before his 
death, he was himſelf deprived of burial; 
and while it continued in pawn, had not the 
liberty of burying any of his children, 
which was accounted the greateſt ignominy. 

Q. Was polygamy permitted? 

A. The Egyptian prieſts were allowed 
but one wife, all others might have as ma- 


ny as they pleaſed, 
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1 
RELIGIOUS DIALOGUE. 


Sch. Is any thing more to be underſtood 
by the third commandment, than is obvi- 
ouſly expreſſed in the words ? 

Governeſs. They appear . to me to ſpeak 
ſo plainly and fully, as to allow of no pa- 
raphraſe ; for we cannot doubt, that he, 
who uſes the name of the Lord his God, 
without feeling ſtrongly impreſſed on his 
mind, the awful idea which that name 
ſhould convey, does, indeed, take it, lite- 
rally much 1n vain. 

Sch. And yet I obſerve many who do it 
frequently, with as much indifference as 
any other term they uſe? 

Gov. And to as little purpoſe too ;---for 
it is generally uſed as an idle parentheſis ; 
an uſeleſs addition to a ſentence ; intended 
as a grace to diſcourſe, while it is in reali- 
ty a grievous ſin. But this is one of thoſe 
abſurd vices wherein people offend, from 
example arſt, then or habit, without 
either pleaſure or emolument. The fourth 
commandment ſeems as little regarded ; if 
as well underſtood. | 

Sch. Not regarded, madam ! I thought 
nobody worked on a Sunday? 

Gov. If they ſhewed no other obſervance 
of the Sabbath, my dear, than not work. 
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ing upon it, we may more juſtly attribute 


their obedience in that point to wearineſs 
of labour, or reſpect for cuſtom, than to 
their piety. The celebration of Sunday 
does not conſiſt in doing nothing ;---1dle- 
nels 1s never pleaſing to God. Leſt the 
conſtant courſe of buſineſs, or too frequent 
repetition of amuſements, ſhould make us 
remiſs in our worſhip of him to whom all 
our ſervices are due; he has, in pity to 


our infirmities, ſet afide one day in ſeven to 


be more peculiarly dedicated to him; where- 
in we have leiſure to recall our ſcattered 
thoughts; to recollect the wrong actions 
of the paſt week; to deprecate his anger, 
---to reflect on the beſt means of avoiding 
the temptations by which we have already 
fallen, and to petition for aſſiſtance from 
that grace which alone can enable us to 
withſtand them: for theſe noble purpoſes 
was the ſabbath ordained; and happy 
would it be for mankind, were it in every 
BT thus ſpent; though too ſmall would 

e the proportion of one day in ſeven for 
the great concern of our ſouls, and the 
preparation for eternity, was not the ſame 
employment to have its ſhare of every day; 
but certainly they who paſs it in riot, or 
even in trifling amuſements, violate it as 
effectually, and miſpend it much more deſ- 
| E tructively 
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| tructively, than thoſe who will not only” 
| ſaffer it to interrupt their labours : both 
are guilty of diſobedience ; but the labo- 
rious hands will preſerve the heart from 
j ſenſuality, and fave it from many vices} 


I haveknown a great many people who” 
e thought the duty of a day was over, al- 
8 though part of that day ſtill remained; as. 

if there was not a duty for every hour. Is 
2 not every minute of. time given us by 
1 the ſame hand? And muſt we not actually 
; account for the ſpending of each period? 

All they owe to the legiſlature 1s indeed, 


N paid; that exacts nothing from our hearts; 
5 human powers can only bind our actions, 
S for their knowledge can extend no farther; 
y but he, who ſaid,---< Thou ſhalt keep holy 
* « the ſabbath day ;”---did not think that 
* attendance on morning and evening ſervice 
: was ſufficient to ſanctity it; ſince that may 
24 be only the actions of our bodies, and is 


required by the laws of the land: nor 
ſhall we receive much benefit, though we 
ſhould, in reality, join with ſincerity in di-- 
vine worſhip, if we ſuffer our thoughts to 
be turned to other ſubjects all the time we 
re not at church. Whatever good im- 
preſſions we may then have received, will be 
only like the corn that fell by the way- ſide; 
tares, the pleaſures of the world, will ſpring 
up and choak it. | 
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ing upon it, we may more juſtly attribute 


their obedience in that point to wearineſs 
of labour, or reſpect for cuſtom, than to 
their piety. The celebration of Sunday 
does not conſiſt in doing nothing ;---1dle- 
neſs 1s never pleaſing to God. Leſt the 
conſtant courſe of buſineſs, or too frequent 
repetition of amuſements, ſhould make us 
remiſs in our worſhip of him to whom all 
our ſervices are due; he has, in pity to 
our infirmities, ſet aſide one day in ſeven to 
be more peculiarly dedicated to him; where- 
in we have leiſure to recall our ſcattered 
thoughts; —to recollect the wrong actions 
of the paſt week; to deprecate his anger, 
— to reflect on the beſt means of avoiding 
the temptations by which we have already 
fallen, and to petition for aſſiſtance from 
that grace which alone can enable us to 
withſtand them: for theſe noble purpoſes 
was the ſabbath ordained; and happy 
would it be for mankind, were it in every 
place thus ſpent; though too ſmall would 
be the proportion of one day in ſeven for 
the great concern of our ſouls, and the 
preparation for eternity, was not the ſame 
employment to have its ſhare of every day; 
but certainly they who paſs it in riot, or 
even in trifling amuſements, violate it as 
effectually, and miſpend it much more deſ- 
25 tructively 
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tructively, than thoſe who will not only” 
ſuffer it to interrupt their labours: both 


are guilty of diſobedience; but the labo- 


rious hands will preſerve the heart from 


ſenſuality, and fave it from many vices} 


I have known a great many people who 


thought the duty of a day was over, al- 


though part of that day ſtill remained; as 
if there was not a duty for every hour. Is 


not every minute of. time given us by 
the ſame hand'? And muſt we not actually 


account for the ſpending of each period? 


All they owe to the legiſlature is indeed, 


paid; that exacts nothing from our hearts; 


human powers can only bind our actions, 
for their knowledge can extend no farther; 


but he, who ſaid,---< Thou ſhalt keep holy 
the ſabbath day ;”---did not think that 


attendance on morning and evening ſervice 


was ſufficient to ſanctity it; ſince that may 
be only the actions of our bodies, and 1s 


required by the laws of the land: nor 


ſhall we receive much benefit, though we 


| ſhould, in reality, join with ſincerity in di- 


vine worſhip, if we ſuffer our thoughts to 
be turned to other ſubjects all the time we 


are not at church. Whatever good im- 


preſſions we may then have received, will be 
only like the corn that fell by the way- ſide; 
tares, the pleaſures of the world, will ſpring 
up and choak it. 
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cb. How much, madam, muſt you con- 
demn the ladies in this neighbourhood, who, 
we may perceive, make Sunday their con- 
ſtant viſiting day? 

Gov. No, my dear, I condem the prac- 
tice, but not the perſons; I dare not cen- 
{ure my neighbours for one thing, leſt they 
mayhave in their power to blame me for ten. 
Ignorance, bad education, and many other 
ſources of error, may plead in their ex- 
cuſe; and I am ſure ought to be allowed 
availing by me, who perhaps have many 
other faults for which I cannot find ſo juſt an 
extenuation: moſt of us have ſufficient 
employments in our own boſoms for the 
moſt cenſorious temper, if we will but turn 
our examination on ourſelves. Sin, 1s the 
object of hatred,---ſinners of pity ; for the 
lunatic, in his higheſt frenzy, is not ſo de- 
ſerving of our compaſſion, ſince his want 
of reaſon cannot be of fuch fatal conſe- 
quence. Every man 1s certainly irrational 
in proportion as he is wicked; and 1s the 
more unfortunate, for not being liable to 
that confinement which would reſtrain 
him from bad actions. The grief a com- 
paſſionate heart muſt feel for all the miſ- 
fortunes that befal others, is a gentle ſen- 
ſation, in compariſon to that with which 
we muſt be affected, at the ſight of a wretch 
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hardened in ſin. Can we, then, hate ſuch 
an one? No: we ſcarely know how to 
blame him ;---pity overcomes cenſure. But 
let us return to our ſubject. 

Sch. What other reaſon- had the Jews for 
celebrating the ſabbath day, beſides that 
of God's reſting from the creation of the 
world, common with them to all mankind ? 


Gov. Their deliverance from the Egyp- 


tians, by the overwhelming of Pharoah 
and his army in the Red Sea; in remem- 
brance of which they appointed the cele- 
bration of their ſabbath, on the ſame day 
in the week, on which that happened. 

Sch. The ſabbath, then, I find was not a 
chriſtian inſtitution. 

Gov. The Chriſtians made no other al- 
teration in it, than that of changing the 
celebration of it from Saturday,---the day 
of the Jewiſh ſabbath,---to Sunday the firit 
day in the week, in remembrance of our 
Saviour's reſurrection ; that being the day 
of the week, on which, according to his 


prediction, he roſe from the dead; and on 
this account, as well as becauſe it is peculi- 
arly ſet aſide for the Lord's ſervice, it is 
call 4' the Lord's day: the deliverance of 


the Iſraclites being only a type, or ſhadow, 


of the greater mercy ſhewn mankind in 


the reſurrection, this change was but right 
and proper. 
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Seb. How came it by the name of Surt- 
day? 

Gov. In compliance with the cuſtom 
which prevailed in thoſe heathen countries, 
then inhabited by the Chriſtians, where the 
firſt day of the week was called Sunday, 


| — peculiarly dedicated by them to 


the Sun. 

Sch. The fifth commandment is very 
plain. 

Gov. As plain as it is natural; for na- 
ture ſeems to command us to honour thoſe 
who are entitled to our reverence, not only 
as our ſuperiors in age and experience, but 
as perſons to whom we in ſo great meaſure 
owe our exiſtence. Beſides the love and 
reſpect that is due to them, for their care 
of us in our helpleſs ſtate ;---for their ten- 
derneſs and anxiety ; which in all probabi- 
lity have given them many miſerable hours, 
and careful years. 

Sch. The ſixth editable: alſo is 
very intelligible ? 


Gov. You muſt conſider my dear, that 


when we are forbid to commit murder, it is 


likewiſe to be underſtood, that we muſt 


do no hurt to any one, though it ſhould 
fall far ſhort of murder. Every command- 
ment is like the trunk of a tree; which 
ſhoots forth into many branches. He who 
entices another into vicious courſes,” which 
impair 
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impair his conſtitution, or leads him into a 
diſſipation too great for his ſtrength; or, 
who, by deſignedly afflicting him, under- 
mines his health, does in reality, break the 
ſixth commandment. The ſeventh like- 
quires requires a purity of mind and con- 
verſation; and whoever ſwerves from it, 
does in fact infringe the command; and 
thus our Saviour explains it. 

Sch. J imagine the eighth alſo, © Thou 
« ſhalt not. ſtea},”, extends farther than 
what we generally: mean by ſtealing ? 

Gov. Certainly. . Every manner of de- 


frauding ; negle&.of the goods of others, 


which are entruſted. to us ;---every omiſſion 
of care about them:; all theſe things are a 
ſpecies of- ſtealing.” For what difference 
does it make in my loſs, whether J ſuffer 
by the covetuouſneſs, or the lazineſs of 


another? Not to ſpoil, is as much a duty, 


as not to take, what is not our own; and 


there cannot be much difference in the 


crime, 
I am, my dear Mamma, your moſt duti- 
ful and affectionate daughter, 


MARIA MIL T ON. 
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LETTER XXI. 


My Dear Mamma, 


ERE I inclined to repine at ſeeing 
myſelf but newly ſettled in a ſchool, when 
I have entered my ſeventeenth year, the 
kind aſſurances brought me by every poſt 
of your tender affection, which has hitherto 
rendered my whole life moſt happy, would 
filence all emotions of that nature : but I 
aſſure you, madam, I kept my birthday 
yeſterday without any of thoſe painful re- 
flexions you ſo kindly apprehended. To be 
now ſecluded from the world, after fo 
early entering, though not into its gayeſt 
and moſt diſſipating. yet certaintly into 
its moſt plealing ſcenes, and being intro- 
duced into rational and virtuous ſociety, 
where each individual kindly accommodated 
their diſcourſe to my weak underſtanding, 
and endeavoured to inſtru me, has never 
given me an hour's uneaſineſs, as J hope, 
during my continuance here, to render 
myſelf better qualified for their con- 
verſation, whenever it ſhall pleaſe provi- 
dence to reſtore me to it; and in the mean 
time, I enjoy the company, I believe I may 
yenture to ſay the friendſhip, of three very 
amiable and inſtructive women, equally 
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good and reaſonable; enlivened by the 
converſation of ſome very agreeable young 
ladies, who afford me no ſmall pleaſure, 
though younger than myſelf. The only 
in I feel, ariſes from being abſent from 
the deareſt and beſt of mothers, a ſenſation 
which nothing but your letters can alleviate. 

I have ſaid that I kept my birth-day, 
you will not expect me to add, and with ſome 
degree of ſplendor, but ſuch is the cuſtom 
of this ſchool; the governeſſes, on thoſe 
occaſions, always inviting ſome of the neigh- 
bouring ladies to tea; after which a fiddle 
appears, who, though not lineally deſ- 
cended from Orpheus, or ſo great an ar- 
tiſt as to diſturb the reſt of ſtocks and 
ſtones, or make one bzaſt cut a caper, yet 
performs well enough to ſet a party of 
young girls a dancing for ſome hours. 
She whoſe birthday is celebrated, does 
the . honours of the entertainment, and 
is. expected to treat her ſchool-fellows 
with as much ceremony as her vilitors. 
The reaſons Mrs. Wheatleys give for. this 
practice are that, it ſerves to make a little 
variety in a courſe of life, which is too 
uniform, for the taſte of moſt young peo- 
ple; affords each in their turn an opportu- 
nity of doing a thouſand little civilities, 
that improve the general good will they 
wiſh ſhould reign among us, and teaches 
5 us 
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us more politeneſs and eaſineſs of addreſs, 
than poſſibly we might acquire, if we were 
not thus called upon to exert ourſelves 
in the attention due to company, where- 
in each endeavours to excel, when the office 
falls to her lot. 

But this is not the whole buſineſs of a 
birth-day; the morning paſſes in a more ſerious 
manner, Mrs. Wheatley taking that oppor- 
tunity of repreſenting to us, the uncertainty, 
and, at moſt, the fhortneſs of life. She re- 
minds us of ſuch of our acquaintance as 
died before they arrived at our age; that 
youth, and preſent health, are frail depen- 
dencies, and the year we have juſt entered 
may very probably be our laſt. She tells 
us, that the only good uſe of life is to 
ſerze- the opportumty it yields us of cor- 
re&ing our faults, and improving our vir- 
tues; and that we can never end a year 
with true ſatisfaction, except we can re- 
flect, that during the courſe of it, we have 
conquered ſome bad inclination, or ftreng- 
thened a good one. She then recommends 
to us a ſtrict examination of our thoughts, 
words, and actions, during the laſt year, 
and a full purpoſe of rectifying in the next 
what we find amiſs in the paſt; offering to 
aſſiſt us in the means: and for that pur- 
poſe, ſhe kindly and gently hints at our 
faults, and ſhews us the beſt method of 
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arding againſt them for the future. This 
ſeaſonable advice ſhe concludes, by joining 
with us in a prayer, compoſed for the oc- 
caſion, wherein we petition him, from whom 
cometh our ſtrength, to aſſiſt our endea- 
vours towards the amendment of our hearts; 
and return him thanks for the mercies be- 
ſtowed on us the laſt year. 

I have. related this exhortation in a man- 
ner, that may lead you to imagine it muſt 
appear very dull to many of us, and be 
received with little more pleaſure than a ſe- 
vere reproof : but I ought to acknowlege 
myſelf much in fault therein, for ſhe gives 
it in ſo tender and affectionate a manner, 
and enlivens the parts that will admit of it 
with ſuch pleaſing allegories and alluſions; 
paints the conſequences of every vice and 
folly in ſuch lively colours, and repreſents 
every virtue in ſo amiable a light, as renders 
her diſcourſe extremely intereſting, and 
prevents her hearers from becoming weary 
or languid ; but theſe decorations' I am 
obliged to omit, not being equal to the re- 
petition of them, and muſt content my- 
ſelf with giving you meerly the heads, on- 
ly adding, that through the firſt month of 
the new year of life, ſhe reminds her ſcho- 
lars of the taſk ſhe has perſuaded them to 
undertake, whenever ſhe ſees them giving 
way to old failings; and I really think it 
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is impoſſible but by theſe means they muſt 


grow better every year. 
But it is time to proceed to the ſchool 


exerciſes. By the ſtories I am going to 


inſert, you will perceive I have begun the: 


Grecian hiſtory, 


An account of Danaus's daughters was 
; propoſed to one of the young ladies, as an 
exeriſe, which ſhe thus performed. 


We are told that Seſoſtris, or as others 
call him, Egyptus, actuated by. a jealous 
fear, leit his brother Danaus ſhould con- 
tract ſuch extenſive and conſiderable alli - 
ances, by the*marriage of his fifty daug- 
ters to neighbouring princes, as might in 
the end prove dangerous to him, ſent his 
ſons, having a. number equal to his bro- 
ther's female progeny, at the head of an 


army, to demand them in marriage, a de- 
mand rejected by Danaus, and to which 


ſome writers aſſign his leaving Egypt, ra- 
ther than the ap prehenſions of the king's re- 
venging on him any treaſonable practices, 
This method of courtſhip was irreſiſtible ; 
Danaus was far inferior to his brother in 
ſtrength, his dominions were ſmall, and he 
was but newly ſettled in them, therefore 
dared not repel the ſuitors, tho* averſe to 
their propoſal. In bad minds, private trea- 
chery is ever at hand, to ſupply the place of 
open force : His nephews, at the head of an 

army 
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WEST. 3% 
army ſtruck him with fear and awe, but 
when he conſidered them as lulled into ſe- 
curity by the diſſembled Kindneſs of an 
uncle, and flattered into confidence by the 
treacherous ſmiles of their blooming brides, 
they appeared diſarmed of their terrors, 
and eaſy victims to his cruelty. 
In this view, he ſecretly gave to each of 
his daughters, a dagger, which he charged 
her to plunge into her unſuſpecting huſband's 
breaſt, during the ſilence of the bridal 
night. Forty nine of his daughters, too 
obedient to his cruel injunction, did as he 
commanded ; Hypermneſtra alone, ſuffer- 
ed herſelf to be moved with compaſſion, 
and though it is not ealy to ſay, whether 
her huſband Lynecus had gained ſuch 
an intereſt in her heart, as made her re- 
linquiſh her barbarous purpoſe, or that ſhe 
conſidered her duty to her huiband as her 
ſtrongeſt obligation, yet for one or the other 
reaſon, ſhe ſpared his lite. 

Danaus, whoſe rage was not ſatiated b 
the murder of ſo many of his neareſt kinſ- 
men, had her brought to judgment, being 
himſelf her accuſer; but her judges more, 
merciful, and more equitable than her fa- 
ther, acquitted her. Lynceus does not ap- 
pear to have been of ſo reſentful a nature 
as his father in-law, for he ſuffered him to 
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live to a great age; and at his death ſuc- 
ceeded to his kingdom. | 


Mrs. Wheatley obſerved, that this ſtory. 


would ſerve as an inſtance to prove, that a 
virtue undirected by. rcaſon, will ſometimes 
have very pernicious conſequences: © It 


te 


muſt be allowed, ſhe ſaid, that filial obe- 
dience is a natural duty, yet was here 
the foundation of the moſt criminal bar- 


barity, occaſioned in all probability, by 


Danaus's daughters not having conſi- 


dered that there is a law ſtill ſuperior to 
the command of a parent, which even 
his injunction cannot excuſe our vio- 
lating. But little,” ſhe continued, need . 
be ſaid on the ſubject, as the exceſſes of 
filial obedience are not much to be fear- 
ed, in an age when no duty is leſs at- 
tended to; when young perſons are 
more inclined to reaſon on a command, 
than to obey it; and likewiſe, as it will 
ſeldom be found, that a parent's. autho- 
rity, is exerciſed in oppolition to the 
laws of our creator, or exerted in con- 
tradiction to reaſon, though the preju- 
dices and inexperience of youth may ren- 
der young perſons blind to the propriety 
of their parents will; but were their 
humility ſuitable to their age, they would 
be readier to acknowledge it more 
probable that they themſelves ſhould 

« judge 
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judge imperfectly, than that perſons who 
have received the advantages that time, 
experience, and an abatement of paſſions 
yield, ſhould err; eſpecially in points 
** where their tender regard for the welfare 
of their beloved children, will naturally 
render them anxious and quick-ſighted.” 
A more particular account of the birth, 
infancy, and youth of Perſeus, than the 
catechiſm affords, was required from ano- 
ther of my ſchool-fellows, who with pleaſure 
undertook it. 

Abas, fon to Lynceus, left two ſons, 
Acriſius and Prætus, both produced at one 
birth; a circumſtance which gave riſe to a 
ſtrong contention between them for the ſo- 
vereignty. At length they came to an ac- 
commodation, agreed to divide, though 
unequally, the kingdom, whereby Acriſius 
remained in quiet poſſeſſion of Argos, and 
only ſome maritime places were aſſigned to 
Pretus. ; 

Acriſius had one daughter, named Da- 
nae, whom the oracle declared ſhould 
bring forth a ſon who would procure 
his grandfather's death. Alarmed at fo 
terrible a prophecy, he determined to pre- 
ſerve his daughter in her ſtate of virginity, 
and therefore confined her in a ſtrong tower 
under a guard, in whom he thought he might 
ſafely confide. But gold has always been 
| found 
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found to have a power of corrupting thoſe” 
whoſe integrity, while untried, appeared. 
perfect. Such was its effect on Danae's 
jailors. As the heroes of antiquity. often 
affected to veil the blemiſhes in their birth, 


under fabulous incidents, and to exalt their 
own genealogies, ſometimes did not ſcruple 
to impute the moſt atrocious crimes to 
their deities, we are told that Jupiter got 
admittance to Danae in the form of a ſhow- 


er of gold, and left her pregnant of Per- 


ſeus; but according to a more intelligent 


account, the ſhower of gold came from 


Prætus, and inſtead of making its way 


through the cieling, opened the gates of 


the tower in no miraculous manner, having 
ſerved to corrupt the ſidelity of her guard, 
who gave him ready admittance to Danae. 

Acriſius learnt his daughter's crime by 
the infallible evidence of her ſon's birth; 
and in hopes of preventing the danger he 
apprehended from it, he cauſed both the 
mother and the infant to be thrown into the 
ſea. They were, however, taken up by a 
fiſherman of Seriphus, and preſented by him 
to the king of that iſland, who bred up the 
young Perſeus with great care. Like the 
heroes of thoſe early ages, Perſeus diſtin- 


'guiſhed himſelf, as ſoon as he advanced 


towards manhood, by killing of wild beaſts: 
and we are told, after reſcuing Andromeda 
from 
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from a ſea monſter to which ſhe was ex- 
poſed, or in more intelligible terms, from 
one Phcenix a ſea captain, who. was carry- 
A ing her away forcibly in a ſhip called the 
750 Whale, he married her. 

At length, having learnt the ſecret of 
his birth, Perſeus determined to go to 


thought the reputation he had acquired, his 
4 dutiful intentions towards him, and near- 
5 neſs of blood, would ſecure him a good 
reception. But Acriſius, unable to con- 
I quer the feats excited by the oracle, retired 
. into Theſſaly to avoid him, and there hap- 
5 pening to be at ſome publie games, in 
which Perſeus (whoſe preſence he did not 
expect) was engaged, he met the fate he 
was ſo aſſiduouſly endeavouring to avoid; 
for a quoit thrown by Perſeus, accidentally 
fell on his foot, and gave him a wound, of 
which he died. ; | 
Mrs. Wheatley obſerved that it would 
be difficult to determine which extreme is 
more dangerous, cowardice or raſhneſs; 
fear often leading us into the very dangers 
we with too much perturbation of mind, 
or precipitancy of action endeavour to 
avoid. It ſo confounds our judgment,” 
continued ſhe, *< as to render us incapable 
* of purſuing the moſt prudent meaſures ; 
and when the deſire of ſecuring _—_ 
rom 
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* from the dangers we . ern rempts: 


* us to the commifflon of crimes, it ſel- 
* dom happens that we do not thereby 
greatly haſten the event we feared; ſome- 


times entirely occaſion it. This was, 
” NN Acriſius's caſe, had he behaved 
« like a parent to his daughter, and the 


children ſhe bore him, there is great rea- 
* ſon to believe he had been ſecured by the 
“ reverence and duty with which they would 
have beheld him: or had he waited in 
his capital for Perſeus, and received him 
« with parental affection, the virtues of the 
& young hero might have proved his ſafe 
guard, and not his ruin.“ 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
HISTORY of GREECE. 
LESSON XXXIII. 


9. From whom are the Grecians ſup- 
poſed to be deſcended? 
A. From Javan or Jon, the Son of Ja 
phet, Noah's third ſon. 
9. Which is imagined to have been the 
firſt kingdom erected in Greece? 
A. Sicyon. But though it is ſaid to 
have exiſted near eleven hundred years, all 
particulars 


K 
Particulars concerning it are loſt in the ob- 
ſcurity which 1nvolved thoſe early ages. 

9. Who is ſuppoſed to have been the 
founder of it? 

A. Acgialeus. 

. Whea is it ſaid to have been eſta- 
bliſhed. 
A. About an hundred and fifty nine years 
after the flood. But little certainty can be 
had of this particular. 

2, When was the kingdom of Argos 
founded. | 

A. About the year of the world 2148, 
-eighteen hundred and fifty ſix years before 
Chriſt. 

2: Who was its firſt king. 

A. Inachus, ſuppoſed to have been an 
Egyptian, whoſe. poſterity are ſaid to have 
enjoyed the throne of Argos about three 
hundred and eighty years, when they were 
diſpoſſeſſed by Armais, called by the Greeks 
Danaus, who ſeized on it when reduced 
to fly from the wrath of his brother Se- 
ſoſtris king of Egypt, againſt whoſe life he 
had confpired. 

9. Who ſucceeded Danaus ? 

A. Lynceus, huſband to Hyperinneſtra, 
Danaus's daughter. 

9. By whom was the ſeat of this king- 
dom removed from Argos to Mycenz ? 

| A. By 


1 

A. By Perſeus, the Son of Danat, daugh- 

ter to Acriſius king of Argos. 
What occalioned it. 

9. Perſeus having accidentally killed his 

andfather, to avoid being too frequently 
reminded of this misfortune by living in 
the city Acriſius had inhabited, built the 
town of Mycenæ, and fixing his abode 
there, changed even the name of the king- 
dom, which from that time is generally call- 
ed the kingdom of Mycenæ. 

9. Who was Hercules? 

A. A youth nearly related to Perſeus, 
who, we are told was, by Perſeus's ſucceſs, 
or, from a jealouſy conceived againſt him, 
commanded to go on many very dangerous 
enterprizes; but the Whole account of his 
actions is ſo ſtrange and abſurd, that taken 
literally, they are incredible. 

Did Perſeus's deſcendants continue 
long in poſſeſſion of the crown of Mycenz ? 


A. No, they were diſpoſſeſſed by Atreus 


the ſon of Pelops. 
Q: Who ſucceeded Atreus. 
A. Agamemnon. 


LESSON XXIV. 


EFrom whom did that part of Greece 


| called Peloponeſus receive 1ts name. 


A. From 


1 
A. From Pelops, ſon of Tantalus king 
of that country. 


9. Who was the firſt king of Theſfaly. 
A. Deucalion, an Egyptian; from whoſe 


ſon Hellenus, the Greeks were for ſome 


time called Hellenes. : 

9. What particularly diſtinguiſned Deu- 
calion's reign. 

A. The flood which overflowed Greece, 
and ſome adjacent countries, and from him 
it is ſtill called the Deucalion flood. 

9. When did this happen? 
A. In the year of F world 2501, 1503 
years before Chriſt. 


l . og was the kingdom of Corinth 
founded ; 


A. About 1500 years before the Chriſtian 
era. . 
92. Who reigned at that time in Egypt, 
and who in Argos? 


A. Sethus was king of Egypt, and Acri- 
ſius of Argos. 


9. By whom was the kingdom of Corinth 


founded? 

A. By Siſippus. 

L. What king of Corinth gave name to his 
race? 


A. Bacchis, from whom they received the 
appellation of Bacchidæ. 


2. Did the family long enjoy the throne? 


A. Try 
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A. They did not long ſuffer the regal 
dignity to continue. A party of them ſeiz- 
ed the government, and aboliſhing the mo- 
narchy, eſtabliſhed an ariſtocracy, but even 
then they retained the power, admitting 
only their own family into the legiſlature. 

©. Of what continuance was this form of 
government ? 

A. About an hundred years. 

By whom was it overthrown ? 

A. By Cypſelus, whoſe mother Labda 
was one of the Bacchide. _ 

Q: As the Bacchidæ, to preſerve all power 
among themſelves, engaged never to mar- 
ry out of their own family, how happened 
it that Labda was married to one no way re- 
lated to them? 

A. Her extraordinary uglineſs and defor- 


mity occaſioning her to be refuſed by all the 


Bacchidz, ſhe found herſelf an huſband of 
an inferiour family, who for the advantages 
that might ariſe to him or his deſcendants 
from ſuch an alliance, overlooked her per- 
ſonald efects? | 

9. What Colonies did the Corinthians 


plant during the government of the Bac- 


chidæ. 

A. The Corinthians, during their adminiſ- 
tration, growing very powerful at ſea, built 
and peopled the town of Corſeys, in the 
iſland of that name, and Syracute in Sicily. 


9. Who 
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9. Who ſucceeded Cypſelus on 

* thront of Corinth? | 

A. His ſon Periander. 

9. Did the government continue for any _ 
conſiderable time monarchical ? | _ 

A. No, Periander, leſs wife and leſs juſt © _— 
than his father, exerciſed ſo cruel a tyranny 
over his people, that diſguſted with the re- 
gal power, they aboliſhed it in the time of | 
his ſucceſſor, and eſtabliſhed a common- | 
wealth. 

9, When was the expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts ? : 

A. One thouſand two hundred and fixty BE 
three years before Chriſt. In the year of —_.- 
the world 2741. : =_ 

9. What was the occaſion of it ? 

A. We may naturally believe it firſt took 
its riſe from the romantic love of adven- 
ture, which ſo much diſtinguiſhed thoſe 
early ages. 

9. What was their declared intention? 

A. To take from Aetes king of Cholcos 
in Aſia, a great treaſure, which they heard 
he had in poſſeſſion, but the relation of this 
expedition, being poetical, it is told in 
more ſeemly terms, that their defign is ſaid 

| to bring back the golden fleece. 
| 9. Who was the commander. 
| A. Jaſon, prince of Jolcus in Theſſaly; 


the; 


who was accompanied by Hercules, Or- 
E pheus, 
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pheus, Caſtor, and Pollux, and the fathers 


of moſt of the princes, who afterwards diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the Trojan war, 
and Argus, who built the ſhip that carried 
them, and from himſelf named it Argo, 
from whence all concerned in the expedi- 
tion was called Argonauts. 
What was their ſucceſs ? 

By the aſſiſtance of Medea, Aetes 
his daughter, who fell in love with Jaſon, 
they got the treaſure, and carried it off, to- 
gether with the princeſs, who was married 
firſt to Jaſon, and afterwards to Egeus, 
king of Athens. 

Who is mentioned as the firſt king of 
Troy ? 

Q: Teucer, who is ſaid to have reigned in 
Aſia Minor, when Dardanus, an Arcadian, 
with ſome of his countrymen, ſeated him- 
ſelf in Phrygia, Teucer gave him his daugh- 
ter in marriage, and with her ſome ground 
near the ſea, whereon he built a city, which, 
with the adjacent territory he named Dar- 
dania. 

2. By whom was the name of the city 
. Er- 

A. By Tros, grandſon to 1 from 
whom the country was named Troas, and 
the city of Troja. It was afterwards from 


Ilus, fon to Troe, frequently called Ilium. 
2 What 
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' 9. What king reigned in Troy when the 
Grecians laid ſiege to it. 

A. Priamus, grandſon to Ilus. 

9, What induced the Grecians to attack it 
A. Their reſentment againſt Paris ſon of 
Priamus, who had carried off Helen, the 
wife of Mene laus king of Sparta, was the 
moſt recent -cauſe. * , 

9, Did many of the Grecian ſtates enter 
into this quarrel ? 

A. All of any note but the Arcananians ; 
which extenſive alliance was not meerly 
owing to the influence and power of Me- 
nelaus, and his brother Agamemnon king = 
of Argos, but to a ſolemn promiſe all —_ 


K 
1 


the young princes who had addreſſed Helen, 
had entered into at the deſire of her father, 
engaging, if ſhe ſhould be ſtolen from the 
man on whom ſhe had fixed her choice, to 
unite their endeavours to recover her from 
the raviſher, and reſtore her to her huſband. 

9. Helen's uncommon beauty, and the 
frequency of ſuch rapes, in an age when an 


adventure, if but ſufficiently difficult and 


hazardous, was rather eſteemed heroic than 
criminal, made ſuch an event highly pro- 
bable; and perhaps, had it not been for 
this engagement, ſome of her rejected lo- 
vers might not have given Paris an oppor- 
tunity of being the ſecond who ran away 


— with her, (for Theſeus is ſaid to have firſt 
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( 99) 
carried her off when ſhe was but twelve 
years old) but themſelves have robbed the 
tavoured huſband, of a wife more diſtin- 
guiſhed for beauty than virtue, as ſhe is 
ſuppoſed to have voluntarily accompanied 


Paris. How long didthe fiege of Troy laſt ? 


A. Ten years; at the end of which term, 
it was taken and burnt ; Priam, great part 
of his family, and the inhabitants of the 
city were murdered, but Eneas andAnt enor 
being ſpared in this general maſſacre, has 
given riſe to a ſuſpicion of their having be- 
trayed the town. 

. What was the palladium wherein the 

Trojans placed their great hopes of ſafety ? 

A. A ſtatue of Minerva, which was ſup- 
poſed to have deſcended from the heavens, 
and while this continued in their poſſeſſion, 
they were perſuaded that their city was 1n- 
vincible, but this:being atlength ſtolen their 
hopes died before the town was taken. 

9. When was this ſiege ended? 
A. In the year of the world 2820, and 
1184 years before Chriſt, after the kingdom 
had exiſted about 296 years. 


9. What became of Agamemnon after 


the expiration of the war? 

A. He was murdered at his return home, 
by his brother Egyſthus, who had, during 
his abſence, lived in criminal * 
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4 
with Clitemneſtra, wife to Agamemnon, 
and ſiſter to Helen. 

9. Did this murder go unrevenged ? 

A. Oreſtes fon to Agamemnon, ſeven 
years after, killed both Egyſthus and his 
mother, and took poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom which his uncle till then enjoyed. He 
greatly increaſed his dominions, and at the 
death of Menelaus his uncle, whoſe daugh- 
ter Hermione he had married, ſuccceded to. 
the crown of Sparta. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON IK 


9. Which are the capital cities of the nor- 
thern ſtates ? 

A. London 1s the capital of the Britannic 
iſles, Chriſtiana of Norway, Copenhagen 
of Denmark, Stockholm of Sweden, and 
Crackow of. Poland, though the king's reſi- 
dence is fixed at Warſaw ; Moſcow was the 
capital of. Ruſſia or Moſcovy, but fince the 
Czar Peter built Peterſburg, the court re- 
ſides there, and it may claim the title of me- 
tropolis of the kingdom. 

2. Which are the capital cities of the ſtates 
that are in the middle of Europe ? 


E 3 A. The 
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=< The capital of France is Paris, that 
of Bohemia 1s Prague, and that of Hun- 
gary Buda, 

9. Why do you not mention the capital 
of Germany. 

A. Becauſe Germany, being an empire 
compoſed of many independant principali- 
ties, every particular ſtate has its capital ; 


therefore it is difficult to determine that * | 


the whole. But ſince the Auſtrian family 
aſcended the Imperial throne, the emperors 
have fixed their reſidence at Vienna. 

. Has not the low countries likewiſe a 
capital | ? 

A. It is almoſt impoſſible to ſay properly, 
which is the capital of the low countries, 

for the ſame reaſon I have already given in 
regard to Germany, for being compoſed of 
many different republics, ſubmitted to va- 
rious dominations, ez ch ſtate has its capital. 
. Which are the chief towns of the 
ſouthern kingdoms ? 

A. Madrid is the metropolis of Spain, 
Liſbon of Portugal, Rome of Italy, Con- 
ſtantinople of Turkey; and Backa-Serai of 
_ Tartary. 

Which are the moſt conſiderable 
inand s in Europe? 

A. Great-Britain, Ireland, and Iceland, 
all ſituated in the great ocean. In the Medi- 


terrancan ſea are the iſlands of Sicily, Sar- 
dnia, 
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dinia, Corſica, Majctes Minorca, Candia, 
and the iſlands of the Archipelago. 

9. What is an iſland ? 

A. An iſland is a portion of land of nc 
very great extent, and entirely {urroundec! 
with water. 

9. Pray enumerate. the . principal rivers: 
in Europe ? | 

A. The chief are the rivers, Dwi-: 
na, Volga, Don, and: Dneiper, in Moſ- 
covy; the Danube, the Rhine, the Oder, 
the Weſer, and the. Elbe: in Germany; the 
Weiſel in Poland; the Thames in England, 
the Loire, the Seine, the Rhone, and the 
Garonne in France; the Ebro, the Tayo, 
and the Douro in Spain, and the Po ir. 
Italy. 

9, Tell me. the principal mountains ir: 
Europe? 

A. The chief of them are the Kolen, be- 
tween Norway and Sweden, mount Kra- 
pack, between Poland and Hungary, the 
Pyrenees, which ſeperate France and Spain, 
the Alps between France, Germany, and 
Italy, and the Apenine moutains which 
entirely croſs Italy. 

21 Are thete not in Europe ſome moun- 
tains which emit fire? 

A. There are many, ſuch as mount He- 


cla in Iceland, Veſuvius in the kingdom of 
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Naples, Etna in Sicily, and ſome in the 


kingdom of Bohemia. of 
2: What are the chief lakes in Europe? 


A. Thoſe of Ladoga, and Onega in 
Moſcovy ; the lake of Geneva, between 
Switzerland and Savoy; the lake of Corſ- 
tany, upon the frontiers of Germany ; and 
that of Como, with the lake of Maggiore 
in Italy. 

Q; What do you mean by a lake? 

. An aſſemblage of freſh ſtanding water, 
which 1s leſs than the ſea, but much greater 
than a pond. | 

Q. What are the moſt conſiderable ſtraits 
in Europe ? 

A. The ſtrait of the Sound in the Baltic 
ſea, the Strait of Gibraltar, which joins the 
Mediterranean to the great Ocean; the 
ſtrait of Calais, between France and Eng- 
land; that of Meſſina, between Naples and 
Sicily; the ſtrait of Boni-faccio between 
Sardinia and Corſica; and the ſtrait of the 
Dardanells or Gallippoli, which unites the 
Archipellago with the ſea of Marmora. 

Q: What do you mean by a ſtrait ? 

A. It 1s a narrow piece of water running 
between two tracts of land, at a ſmall dif- 
tance from each, and which ſerves as a com- 
munication between two ſeas. 

9. Which of the northern kingdoms in 
Europe do. you firſt deſcribe ? 


A. Norway 
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A. Norway; it extends through many 


degrees of latitude along the ſea, and is di- 
vided into four dioceſes, or general govern- 
ments, which are. thoſe. of Bergen, Dron-- 
theim, Chriſtiana or Aggerhuus, and Chriſ- 
tianſand; the capital City is Chriſtiana. 


The chief city in each dioceſe bears the 


ſame name as the dioceſe. 

9. What is the ſituation of Norway? 

A. It is ſituated between the 59th and 7iſt 
degree 30 minutes of north latitude, in- 
cluding the Norwegian Lapland, and the 


21ſt degree 30 minutes of eaſt longitude. 


It is bounded on the weſt, ſouth, and north 


by the Northern ocean, and on the Eaſt 
by the Ruſſian Lapland and Sweden; it is 
ſeparated from the latter by a long ridge of 
mountains named Kolen; theſe mountains 
are likewiſe divided into two parts, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of Dofre-field, 
and Lang: field. - 


Q: What iſlands are dependant on Norway, 


A. The iſles of Faroe, and the ifles of 


Iceland, both directed by one governor. 
The ifles of Faroe he between 61 degrees 
15 minutes, and 62 degrees 10 minutes 
north latitude. Iceland, ſituated on the 
Atlantic ocean, about an hundred and twen- 
ty Norwegian miles diſtant from Drontheim, 
and ſixty from Greenland, contains no re- 
markable cities, their habitations being diſ- 
E- perſed 
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| ( 82.) 
perſed in ſmall villages : there are in this 
iſland ſome. Volcano's, the moſt famous of 
which, 1s the burning ice mountain, called 
Heckla. 

©. Is Norway a fruitful country? 

A. No the country is very barren, as 
may naturally be expected in ſo very cold a 
climate. 

9. Is it well peopled ? 

A. But very thinly ; and in the northern 
parts there are no towns, the people living 
in tents, which they remove as convenience 
of paſture or fiſhing requires. They are 
eſteemed honeſt, laborious, and intelligent. 

9. Have they any commodities to export? 

A. Few beſides timber, maſts for rat 
iron, and ſtock fiſh. | 

O: Is Norway a diſtinct kingdom? 

A. It never has been ſuch ſince the year 
1387, that it was incorporated with Den- 
mark, having remained from that time ſub- 
ject to the king of Denmark, with which 
ſtate it likewiſe agrees in the profeſſion of 
the Lutheran religion. 

2. What is Greenland, and how is it ſi- 
tuated ? 

A. It lies about forty Norway miles from 
Iceland; ſome imagine it to be an iſland, 
others more probably a large peninſula, be- 
ginning in the 59th degree 30 minutes, and 
extending onthe welt ſide beyond the 78th de- 
gree 
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ree-of north latitude.: and on the. eaſt ſide 
beyond the 82d degree of north latitude, 
9. To what part of the world does 1t be- 


long ? 


A. It is not yet determined, but from its 
connection with Norway it ſeems moſt pro- 
per to introduce it in the deſcription of Eu- 
rope. ; 

Upon reviſing my letter, I admire the 
length into which I have run in the firſt part 
of 1t, on ſo trivial an incident as the cele- 
bration of my birth-day ; I do not think 
more words were ever uſed to deſcribe the 


pomp and ceremony. attending the anniver- 


ſary of the birth-day of a monarch ; but 
when Iconflder fromwhomlT derive my birth, 
it ſeems to pive it importance, and the me- 
thod of celebration I beheve will Jour you; 
may ſuch be the conſequence of every. day 
in the life of my deareſt Mamma, your 
moſt dutiful and affectionate daughter. 
MARIA MILTON. 


LETTER XX 


My dear Mamma, 


I REJOICE that the. alarm you ſuffered 
from the fit with which my grandfather was 
ſeized, was ſo ſoon removed by his ſpeedy 

| _ recovery 3 
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recovery; yet (pardon me Madam, for 
dwelling on ſo melancholy a ſubject, and 
leading you to anticipate in imaginati- 
on, a misfortune which I know will moſt 
deeply afflict you) I cannot without great 
concern reflect on his age, as according to 
the courſe of nature, a courſe which heaven 
forbid ſhould be interrupted in this caſe ! 
You muſt undergo a misfortune you are ill 
formed to ſupport. I am likewiſe full of 


fears, on account of the fatigues, to which, 


through your tender and aſſiduous atten- 
dance, his frequent ſickneſſes expoſe you. 
Suffer maternal love, my dear Mamma, to. 
moderate the exceſs of filial affection; con- 


ſider, that by impairing your health, you. 


endanger my being expoſed to an event. 
which you ſo much fear for yourſelf, the loſs 


of a parent; a misfortune, that in my caſe, 


would be much greater than in yours. F 


dare not give all my reaſons for terming it 


ſo, I know you will not permit me to draw: 
a compariſon, which muſt prove to the diſ- 
advantage of him you ſo tenderly love and 
reſpect ; but you may ſuffer me to remind 
you of the forlorn, the dangerous ſituation, 
a perſon of my age is in, who has no pa- 
rent to direct and guide her; to influence 
her by advice, or awe her by authority. 
This conſideration ſurely, ſhould determine 
you to moderate your fatigues, to abate of 

| your 


EG ( 85 ) 
your frequent watchings, and to confine- 
yourſelf leſs conſtantly to a ſick chamber. 
Oh! that I were with you, to take that care 
of you which you take of another, to intice 
you into the air, to perſuade you not to 
defraud yourſelf of your natural reſt; in 
ſhort to watch over the ſource of all my 
happineſs, your precious life, of. which you 
are too laviſh; to guard it with more than 
a miſer's care, as its worth is far above a 
miſer's treaſure! When my thoughts are in 
this train, and only then, I am led to re- 
pine at my preſent ſituation; and to flatter 
myſelf, that ſo many, calls to think of leav- 
ing this world, for one, where no perſon 
ſhould carry any ſort of reſentment. or anger, 
will at. length determine my grandfather to 
forgive me my involuntary fault, - my ow- 
ing my birth to-a father he did not love. 1 
hope the occaſion. which a little ſeri- 
ous thought muſt tell him, he, and eve 
perſon has of mercy and forgiveneſs will in- 
duce him to grant, what he can in no 
other terms expect to receive. Excuſe the 
freedom of this expreſſion; I ought not per- 
haps to have hinted a circumſtance, which, I 
fear, you have often reflected upon with a 
painful degree of ſeriouſneſs. To” avoid 
falling into a like error, I will ſpeak no 
longer for myſelf, but proceed to the ſchool 
exerciſes; 
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exerciſes ;; the firſt, in courſe, is the melan- 
choly ſtory of QEdipus of Thebes. . 

Laws king of Thebes, grandſon to Cad- 
mus, was told by an oracle, that he ſhould 
be killed by a ſon Jocaſtra his wife had juſt 
borne him. In hopes of eluding the com- 
pletion of this prediction, he cauſed. the in- 
fant to be expoſed in a foreſt, having holes 


bored thro? his feet, by which he fettered him 


(and from ſwellings occaſioned thereby, he 
afterwards received the name of CEdipus) 


believing that the. weakneſs of his age, and 
this defenceleſs ſtate mult anfallibly. render 


him a prey to wild beaſts. . Rut a poor ſhep- 
herd happening to paſs that way, felt the pi- 
ty which his father's heart denied. him, and 


taking him home, bred him up, though en- 


tirely ignorant of the noble birth of the un- 
happy infant. When he grew to man's eſ- 
tate, he was very anxious to know the au- 
thors of his being, and as he deſpaired of 
receiving the information from human evi- 
dence, he determined to apply to the oracle, 
About the ſame time Laius, either from fear 
leſt his ſon had eſcaped the fate he intend- 
ed him, or remorſe for having expoſed an in- 
nocent infant in ſo inhuman a n.anner, was 
become ſo curious to learn with certainty, 
whether his ſon ſtill exiſted, that he reſolved 
to addreſs the ſame oracle, to clear u 
doubts ſo painful to him, In Phocis * fa- 
er 
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ther and ſon met accidentally, and equally 
unknown to each other, quarrelled upon 
ſome trifling point, and Qfdipus killed Lalus. 

The throne of Thebes by this event be- 
boming vacant, Creon, Jocaſta's brother, 
uſurped it for ſome time, but the people 
growing diſcontented, Creon conſented that 
his ſiſter and the crown ſhould be yielded to 
the man who could explan a riddle propoſed, 
the terms of which were; What is it that 
in the morning goes on four legs, at noon on 
two, and at evening on three. Ædipus 
chanced to arrive at Thebes at this Period, 


and undertaking the ſolution, declared that 


creature to be man, which in its earlieſt ins 
fancy, the morn of life, crawls on all fours, 
but when arrived at ſtrength and manhood, 
walks erect, till age, the evening of his days, 
reduces him to ſeek the aſſiſtance of a ſtaff, 
with this kind of additional leg, ſupplying 
the defects of his weakened joints and tremb- 
ling limbs. QEdipus's explanation was ap- 
proved, and the queen and throne were ad- 
judged to him. It was not till ſeveral years 
after their marriage that he diſcovered her to 
be his mother. We may judge of his horror 
by the effects, he tore out his eyes in his 
frantic grief, and left the city, ſoon after 
which, it is to be ſuppoſed he periſhed, no 
mention from that time being made of him. 
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Thus the throne remained to the two ſons 


he had by Jocaſta, Eteocles and Polynices, 
whoſe diſpoſitions ſeem to be as unnatural as 


the alliance to which they owed their birth. 


After a ſharp conteſt, it was agreed they 


mould reign alternately a year at a time; but 


Eteocles, by whom, as the elder, the power 
was lirſt to be exerciſed, refuſed to re- 
ſign it at the expiration of the fixed term; 
— Polynices fled to Adraſtus king 
of Argos, whoſe daughter he had marri- 
ed, and was accompanied by him to Thebes 
at the-head of an army. 

The brothers. were deſirous, in order to 


fave blood-ſhed, and poſſibly to end at one 


ſtroke a conteſt which might otherwiſe be of 


long continuance, to decide the diſpute by 


ſingle combat; and actuated both by private 


hatred and ambition, fought with ſuch deſ- 


perate fury that they killed each other. As 


the affair by this means remained undeter- 
mined, the two armies came to an engage- 
ment, wherein moſt of the Argives were 
flain; and the rights of Demophon, Poly- 
nices's ſon, were no longer aſſerted at that 
time. But ten years after, the ſons of the 
principal captains ſlain in that engagement, 
being arrived at an age capable of revenging 
their fathers deaths, they renewed the war 
with ſuchſucceſs, that they placed Demophon 
on the throne, 
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- Mrs Wheatley obſerved, that CEdipus 
was another moſt melancholy inſtance of the 
fatal effects which attended the ſtrong belief 
in oracles, ſo common among the antients, 
who at the ſame time imagined they might 
prevent their being fulfilled ; How imper- 
« fect,” ſaid ſhe, © muſt they ſuppoſe the 
e foreknowledge or power of the deity, if 
e they hoped to diſappoint his decrees, by 
any cautions they could uſe, and how lit- 
« tle rectitude muſt they attribute to him, if 
they expected to prevent his afflicting them 
with a grievous misfortune, by the com- 
„ miſſion of a moſt unnatural and atrocious 
« crime | Patient acquieſcence under an af- 
« fliftion may appeaſe an offended God, and 
obtain a mitigation of our puniſhment, 
«* but an endeavour to fruſtrate his deſigned 
* corrections, is as weak as impious. To 
e ſave them from this charge it may be urg- 
ed, that they believed human events were 
regulated by a fatality independent of their 
e impotent, imaginary deities, and to which 
even they were ſubject; but if the weak 
« contrivances of human art, or human cru- 
«* elty, could prevent the completion, it na 
longer deſerved the name of fate; its pre- 
dictions being no more than idle and un- 

certain denunciations of poſſible events.” 
The particulars of Theſeus's life, neceſ- 
ſarily 
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farily omitted for brevity in the catechiſm, 
was propoſed for the ſecond exerciſe. 
Theſeus was ſon to Egeus king of Attica, 
by Zthra the daughter of Pittheus prince 
of Trezene ; not as it appears in marriage, 
yet with the conſent of Pittheus, to whom 
Egeus had had recourſe for the explangtion 
of an obſure oracle. When Theſeus arrived 
at his ſixteenth year, his mother thought 
roper to ſend him to Egeus, to reap the 
ths of a royal deſcent. . The youth, 
who had early conceived a deſire of diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf in the manner uſual with 
the heroes of that age, preferred goin 
to Athens by land, * attended with 
eat dangers and difficulties, to an eaſy and 
ate paſſage by ſea, determining to clear all 
the country they paſſed through, of the wild 


beaſts that ſtill infeſted it, though Hercules 


had made no ſmall havock among them: 
Theſeus did not immediately diſcover him- 
ſelf to Egeus, but appeared at his court as a 
ſtranger. The reputatian -he had acquired 


in his journey, excited ſome fears in Egeus, 


leſt he ſhould join with a ſtrong faction, 
then headed by the Pallantidæ, (who conſi- 


dered themſelves as beſt entitled to ſucceed . 
to the crown at the king's death, he being 


ſuppoſed to have no ſon) and thereby enable 
one of them to aſcend the throne. with- 


out waiting for the ſlow road of ſucceſ- 


ſion. 
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ceſſion. Medea, whoſe cruelty has afforded 
ſuch horrid ſubjects for the tragic mule, 
perſuaded Egeus to free himſelf by poiſon 
from ſo dangerous a gueſt; the fatal cup 
was prepared, and juſt going to be preſent- 
ed to the young hero by the king, who 
though fearful of perſonal danger, yet dar- 
ed to be unjuſt, inhoſpitable, and cruel, 
when Theſeus declared himſelf his ſon, and 
to confirm the truth of the aſſertion, pro- 
duced the ſword Egeus had left with Ae- 
thra, not meerly as a token of affection, 
but as an acknowledgment of the claim ſhe 
had on his gratitude, and in caſe ſhe proved 
with child, which was uncertain, when he 
left her, to be made uſe of in the manner 
now done by Theſeus. 

Without ſuppoſing natural affection to 
operate very ſtrongly on Egeus, we may be- 
lieve his joy was great in finding himſelf the 
father of ſo noble a youth, in being deliver- 
ed from the dangers which attended his 
want of iſſue, by the appearance of a ſon 
ſo worthy of ſucceeding to the crown, as 
muſt at once ſilence all other pretenders 
and in ſeeing the man whoſe valour he fear- 
ed, now become his beſt and moſt natural 
defenſe againſt all his enemies. The poiſoned 
cup was with horror caſt from him, and 
the tendereſt embraces proclaimed the rap- 


rures of the delighted father, who now - 
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preſented to his ſubjects, a ſon and ſucceſ-  - bb 
ſor, whoſe heroic virtue had already ren- paid, 
dered him the object of their admiration. the ye 
Theſeus did not ſink in the opinion of with 
the people, after he became their prince; count 
a ſhameful tribute exacted by Minos, king Galla 
of Crete, giving him an opportunity of than 
performing a ſignal ſervice to his country. where 
We are told that Androgeus, the ſon of was e 
Minos, having excelled all his competitors .coulc 
at the games uſual in the celebration of the | aſſiſt: 
feaſt of Athenae. a feaſt inſtituted at Athens- whic 
in honour of Minerva; Egeus, who we ſerve 
have already ſeen, did not ſcruple to pur- way | 
chaſe his ſafety at the expence of blood; poſſe 
actuated by that jealous timidity, too com- whol 
monty ſeen in princes, who have no chil- | ceſsf 
| dren to ſucceed them, cauſed him to be him, 
b murdered; whereupon, Minos, to revenge | Min 
F ſo great injury, made war on Athens, and | may 
1 proſecuted 1t with ſuch ſucceſs, that they babl 
1 were glad to purchaſe a peace, at the me- he, 
| lancholy and ſhamely price of fending him pan! 
f | annually, for ſeven years, ſeven young men, | thei 
1 with an equal number of the other ſex; | ſhip 
all of whom, the ſtory adds, were to be de- ny t 
b | Iivered to the Minotaur to be devoured; ? N 
1 but this monſter is conſtrued into a man. Ath 
W named Taurus, appointed by Minos; to ſtro 
4 guard theſe priſoners, F ed t 
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The third time this tribute was to be 
paid, Theſeus offered himſelf as one of 
the youths deſtined to ſo melancholy a fate, 
with a declared intention of delivering his 
country from the diſgraceful bondage. 
Gallantry ſeems to have had no leſs ſhare 
than valour in Theſeus's ſucceſs. The place 
where theſe young men were impriſoned, 
was a labyrinth, ſo intricate, that no one 
could diſcover a way out of it, but by the 
aſſiſtance of a clue of thread, one end of 
which being faſtened near the entrance, 
ſerved to guide the poſſeſſor back the ſame 
way he had advanced. This clue was in the 
poſſeſſion of Ariadne, Minos's daughter, - 
whoſe affections Theſeus contrived ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully to gain, that ſhe delivered it to 
him, and — having ſlain the monſter 
Minotaur, or Taurus, the jailor, for we 
may take it in the marvellous, or the pro- 
bable ſenſe, as beſt ſuits our inclination ; 
he, with this aſſiſtance, conducted his com- 
panions ſafe through the various mazes of 
their priſon, and led them back to their 
ſhip, with Ariadne, who choſe to accompa- 
ny them in their flight. 

The joy with which they returned to 
Athens, was ſoon interrupted, indeed de- 
ſtroyed by its exceſs. The ſhip that carri- 
ed this melancholy tribute, always bore a 
black flag, but Egeus, deſirous of being 

acquained : 
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quainted with his ſons fate as ſoon as poſ. 
ſible, at their ſetting out, gave them a 
white one, which he ordered to be hung 
out at the return of the veſſel, if they eſ- 
caped the fate deſigned them by the king's 
revenge: but in the heighth of their joy 
and triumph, they forgot this injunction. 
Egeus, anxious for his ſon's ſafety, and im- 
patient to know the event, was ,wating on 
a rock, the return of the ſhip, but when 
he perceived the black flag ſtill flying, 
overwhelmed with grief for his ſon's death, 
and unable to bear the agony of his mind, 
he threw himſelf into that ſea, which from 
him has ever ſince been called the Egean 
fea. 


Mrs. Wheatley obſerved, that exceſs of 


Joy generally works its own deſtruction, by 


robbing us of the caution, prudence, and 
equanimity, ſo neceſſary to the right con- 
duct of our affairs, that without them we 
never fail committing errors for which we 
grievouſly ſuffer. © Joy,” continued ſhe, 
« ſeems not made for man, his mind has 


not ſtrength to ſupport it with ſafety ; 


& content is the] deſirable inmate of the 
human breaſt; our powers are well ſuit- 


« ed to it, being never ſo ſucceſsfully ac- 
« tuated, as under its influence; but the 
extremes of joy and grief, equally ba- 
„ niſh reaſon, and render us the ſlaves of 


% paſſion ; 
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paſſion ; thus the one made Theſeus and 
his companions guilty of an unpardonable 
inadvertence, and the other drove Ege- 
us into a raſh and impious action; and 
though we pity the man, who was 
plunged into impiety by ſo natural an 
affection, yet we cannot but be ſenſible 
of the crime. Egeus was an immediate 
loſer by, his. raſhneſs ; had he ſubmitted 
with patience to his ſon's ſuppoſed fate, 
how great had been his rapture at the 
diſcovery of his-error | and we may be- 
lieve that ſuch are often the conſequences 
of ſelf- murder; a man under the imme- 
diate preſſure of a heavy misfortune, 
thinks life can-no longer afford him any 
comfort, and therefore impiouſly throws 
it from him, not conſidering that the lot 
of every human being is chequered with 
good and evil, and that it has pleaſed 
the merciful power that placed him in 
ſuch a various ſtate, to give him a na- 
ture, that cannot always grieve; time, 
which in its courſe produces a change in 
his affairs, alſo works a change in his 
diſpoſition, and brings conſolation with 
it, aad poſſibly by a concurrence of 
fortunate events, the years which ſuc- 
ceed the greateſt misfortune, may bring 
much happineſs with them : So lit- 
tle can we judge by our preſent ſenſa- 

tions: 
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“ tions; but, when oppreſſed by the hand 
« of affliction, this is a truth we cannot 
4 believe, nor of a very conſiderable time 
“after, are we capable of experiencing its 
“ reality.” | 

Another of the young ladies was deſired 
to give ſome account of the Amazons, 
which ſhe thus performed. 

The Amazons inhabited a part of Scy- 
thia, a country ſo rough-and rugged, and 
whoſe inhabitants were ſo hardy and un- 
civilized, that we are leſs ſurprized to 
find, that even their females were a war- 
like race. The origin of this feminine go- 
vernment, 1s ſaid to be an unſucceſsful war 
with a neighbouring ſtate, wherein. almoſt 
all the men in the country were ſlain. Whe- 
ther the women attributed ſo melancholy 
an event, to the cowardice of thoſe, who 
ſhould have been their defenders, and con- 
ceived from thence a contempt for the 
whole ſex, or that finding too few men re- 
mained alive, to preſerve their country, and 
perſuaded, that ſmall as their numbers were, 
yet they would not eaſily ſubmit to the in- 
dignity of aſſociating women in ſo arduous 
a taſk, we are no where told ; but leaving 
undetermined, whether their proceedings 
were directed by ſcorn and hatred, or by 
neceſſity, hiſtory tells us, that the women, 
after putting to death the few men that 
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ſurvived the ſlaughter made by the enemy, 
took the government into their own hands, 
and eſtabliſhed one of the moſt warlike 
kingdoms in antiquity. They preſerved 
their country from the encroachments of 
their conquering neighbours, and in time 
extended their territories. They ſhone 
equally in the wiſdom of their government, 
and in their dexterity in all martial exer- 
ciſes; to render which the more ſafe and 

eafy, they are recorded to have cut off the 
right breaſt, 

If this gives one no high 1dea of the de- 
licacy of their perſons, neither does ano- 
ther circumſtance exalt our opinions of the 
delicacy of their minds, I mean their me- 


thod of providing themſelves with ſucceſ.- 


ſors, for the firſt inſtitutors of this go- 
vernment, were little inclined to have 1t 
end with their lives. A certain number 
therefore were ſent yearly into the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, to ſeek temporary huf- 
bands, and when they found themſelves 
pregnant, they returned home. The male 
children produced by theſe excurſions, were 
put to death, but the females had a mar- 
tial education, and were bred up in a man- 
ner, that rendered them worthy ſucceſſors 

of their warlike mothers. 
But after having related ſo many parti- 
culars, it is rather mortifying to add, that 
F "2.3 
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the real exiſtence of the Amazonian ſtate 


has been much diſputed, though I think 
the ſuperior number of voices are in the 
affirmative. 

Mrs. Wheatley ſaid, ſhe could not won- 
der, if there were ſome uncertainty in that 
point, as it is natural to ſuppoſe the other 
ſex would feel their vanity piqued by this 
portion of hiſtory, and therefore endeavour 
to invalidate the evidence of its truth; 
while our own have little intereſt in eſta- 
bliſning the certainty of a fact, in its firſt 
origin, accompanied with cruelty, in the 
courfe of it, contaminated with another 
vice; which however neceſſary to the con- 
tinuance of the ſtate, did not, on that ac- 
count change its nature, and which at beſt, 
only eſtabliſhes the reputation of the indi- 

viduals, for ſuch qualifications as do little 
honour to the ſex, who are not made to ex- 
cel in war and tumults, to perform acts of 
martial ferocity, and wear the characters of 

bloody heroes, but rather to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in the gentle arts of peace, in 
the retired ſcenes of domeſtic life, and by 
mild perſuaſions, rather ſoften the fierce- 
neſs of man, than contend with it.“ For,” 
added ſhe, £* Whatever adoration the Hea- 
« thens might pay to their warlikE goddeſs 
„Bellona, we, of latter days, hold her in 
no higher eſteem than Trulla in Hudi- 
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i <« bras, and I queſtion whether there is one 
« perſon exiſting, who does not think Mi- 
- « herva makes a much more amiable 
« appearance, with a diſtaff in her hand, 
: « than with an helmet on her head.” 
| | 
r 
8 HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
Ir | 
LESSON XXXV. 
= 
ſt Q. Who was the firſt king of Thebes ? 
1 A. Cadmus, the ſon of Agenor an E- 
b gyptian, who had ſettled in Phoenicia. 
47 9. For what is he particularly diſtin- 
4 guiſhed ? 
bi A. For having firſt brought the know- 


f ledge of the alphabet into Greece, and for 
us building the city of Thebes. 
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* 9. When did this happen? 

4 f A. One thouſand four hundred and nine- 

My ty three years before Chriſt. In the year 
: of the world 2511. | 

0 9. Does hiſtory furniſh us with any very 

* circumſtantial account of Cadmus's ſuc- 

5 ceſſors? 

4 A. No; no actions of moment are re- 


p corded of any of them, till the reign of 
"y Laius, who being told by an oracle, that 


- his fon would kill him, cauſed him to be 
2 expoſed in a wood. | 
* 5 9. Did 


lation he 


100) 

9. Did this cruel expedient ſucceed ? 

A. Inſtead of preventing the completion 
of the oracle, it occaſioned it; for the child 
named CEdipus, being taken up by a ſhep- 
herd, and thus ſaved by the poor man's ho- 


_ neſt compaſſion, grew up in ignorance of 


his parents, and meeting Las accidentally 


in a narrow paſs, a quarrel enſued, wherein 


he killed Laius. 
9. What followed this action? 
A. Rs equally ignorant of the re- 
re to Jocaffa, the widow of 
Lats, married her, and aſcended the throne 
of Thebes. | 

9. Did he ſoon diſcover her to be his 
mother ? f 

A. Nor till four children, two ſons, and 
as many daughters, whom he had by her, 
were grown up to maturity. 

2. What were the conſequences of this 
diſcovery ? 

A. Such as ſhewed how little Laius 
would have had to fear from him, had he 
bred him up publicly as his ſon. CEdipus 
was ſo diſtrafted with the horror excited by 
reflection on his complicated guilt, if his 


ignorance may not be allowed to preſerve 


him from the imputation of the crime, that 
he tore out his eyes, and fled from the 


city. 7 
9. Who 
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9. Who ſucceeded to the crown? 

A. His two ſons, Eteocles and Polyni- 
ces, were appointed by him to rule a year 
at a time alternately : but Eteocles, refuſ- 
ing at the expiration of his year, to reſign the 
ſceptre to Polynices, the latter engaged the 
Argives in his quarrel. 

9, With what ſucceſs ? 

A. The brothers ſlew each other in a ſin- 
gle combat; but ſome years after, the Ar- 
gives placed the fon of Polynices on the 
throne. 

9. Who was the laſt king of Thebes ? 

A. Xanthus, who was lain in battle, 
about the year of the world 2873; that is, 
about 1127 years before Chriſt. 

9. How long had the kingdom of Thebes 
then exiſted ? 

A. A little above 360 years. 

9g. What kind of government was ſub- 
ſtituted t6 the regal? =» 

A. The kingdom was changed into a 
common-wealth, and, if the government 
was not at firſt democratical, it at leaſt 
became ſo, before Thebes was diſtinguiſh- 
ed as one of the moſt conſiderable ſtates in 
Greece. , | ; 


2: How long was this before the re- 


turn of the Heraclidæ into Peloponeſus ? 


A. Twenty-three years. 
Fig D. Who 
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9. Who was then high-prieſt of the 
ews | 
A. Samuel. 


9. Who was the firſt king of Attica ? 
A. Ogyges is the firſt of whom we have 
any certain account. 


9. What rendered his reign memorable ? 
A. A flood which overflowed all Attica, 


and has been from him named the Ogyge- | 


an flood. 

9. When is this ſuppoſed to have hap- 
pened y EN 

A. One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſixty- four years before Chriſt. In the year 
of the world 2240, five hundred and eight 
vears after the univerſal deluge. 

9, Who built the city of Athens ? 

4. Cecrops an Egyptian, is w{ually called 
the founder of it, though what he built 


was rather twelve contiguous hamlets, than 


a city; into theſe he collected the people, 
who had before been diſperſed through the 
country, and eſtabliſhed a regular form of 
government, dividing the people into four 
Jiſtinct tribes. 

9. For what elſe is Cecrops remarkable? 

A. He inſtituted a form of religious 
worſhip, erecting altars to the Gods, plac- 
ing thereon ſtatues to repreſent their 1ma- 
gined perſons ; among theſe, Jupiter and 
Minerva held the chief place. He like- 
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wiſe firſt inſtituted the marriages rites, and 
taught the people navigation. 

What was the principal uſe of navi- 
gation to the Athenians, at a time that the 
arts had made ſo ſmall a progreſs among 
them, that they could not carry on any 
conſiderable trade ? 

A. Cecrops's deſign in teaching them this 
art, appears to have been the enabling them 
to import corn from Africa and Sicily, which 
gives us reaſon to believe the Athenians had 
then made but ſmall progreſs in agriculture. 

9. How long a time elapſed between 
the reigns of Ogyges and Cecrops ? 

A. A little above 200 years. 

. How long after the Ogygean flood 
was it, that Jacob went to his uncle Laban? 

A. Five years. | 

9. How old was Moſes when Cecrops 
is ſuppoſed. to have come into Attica? 

A. Fifteen years of age. 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM, 
© LESSON XXXVI. 


9. Have we a good account remaining 
fs a regular ſucceſſion of things from the 


reign of Cecrops. | 
F 4 A. No, 
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A. No, hiſtory is there very defective, 
if a barrenneſs of facts can be called a de- 
fect, when we conſider it to be highly pro- 
bable, that the princes of ſo ſmall a ſtate, 
rendered ſtill more inſignificant by being 
then in its infancy, might not furniſh, dur- 
ing a conſiderable courſe of- years, many 
events deſerving of record. But, however 
that may be, we meet with little worth 


notice, till the reign of Theſeus. 


9. Whoſe fon was Theſeus? 
A. The fon of Egeus, by Aethra, the 


daughter of Pitheus, prince of Trezene. 


J: When did Theſeus aſcend the throne? 

A. One thouſand two hundred and thirty 
five years before Chriſt. In the year of 
the world 2769. | 

9. Why is Theſeus by ſome called the 


founder of Athens ? 


A. He might with no little reaſon be 


called fo, ſince he firſt gave it part of the 


form it afterwards bore, by uniting the 
twelve towns built by Cecrops, and render- 
ing them one compleat and powerful city, 
to which he gave the name of Athens. 

9. What alteration did he make in the 
form of government? 

A. He divided the people into three diſ- 
tinct ranks, of nobles, huſbandmen, and 
artificers ; to the two latter claſſes, he gave 
the power of chuſing the magiſtrates, but 

allowed 


(308; 3 
allowed them to elect ſuch only out of the 
body of nobles. He then diveſted him- 
ſelf of the greateſt part of the regal power, 
reſerving only the command of their ar- 
mies, and a ſuperior care and inſpection of 
the laws, and the execution of them. 

9. What did he do after this ? 

A. He left Athens, and according to 
the cuſtom of the heroes of antiquity, tra- 
velled in ſearch of adventures. 

Have we any particular account of 
thoſe he atchieved ? 

A. A great number are related, but the 
order wherein they were performed, is but 
11] preſerved. He is ſaid to have gone into 
the land of the Amazons, and to have 
ſtolen from thence their queen Hyppolita 
or Antiope, whom he married, which ſo 
exaſperated that warlike nation, that they 
invaded Attica, laid ſiege to Athens, and 
gave the citizens battle, even within their 
walls; but at length a peace was agreed up- 
on, by the mediation of the queen. He 
alſo killed the Minotaur; conquered the 
bull of Marathon, which he brought to 
Athens, and ſacrificed to Jupiter, and ſlew 
the tyrant Procruſte:. 

Q, What particular cruelty is recorded of 
Procruſtes. 

A. That he had an iron bed, on which 
he cauſed all ſtrangers that came within 

B 3 | his. 
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his power, to be extended, and if their 
limbs were longer than the bed, he order- 
ed their legs to be cut off to the exact 
length ' of it; if they were ſhorter, he 
caufed them to be ſtretched to that, his fa- 
vourite dimenſion, till all their joints were 
diſlocated. | 

A Were thefe exploits of Theſeus per- 
formed before or after his father's death ? 

A. It is difficult to determine which were 


done before, which after that period, ex- 


cept the killing of the Minotaur, which 


certainly happened before Egeus's death, 


ſince the deſpair he was thrown into, on a 
miſtaken belief, that his ſon had periſhed 
in that enterp rize, occaſioned his putting 
an untimely end to his life. We are like- 
wiſe told, that Theſeus was fifty years old 


when he ſtole the famous Helen, then only 
in the twelfth year, and committed her to 


the care of his mother. 


2, Had he not a companion in this ac- | 


tion ? 

A. Yes, Pirithous, between whom and 
Theſeus a friendſhip ſubſiſted, that for its 
tenderneſs and conſtancy was more uncom- 
mon, and perhaps more honourable to them, 
than any of their heroic enterprizes ; altho' 
they ſometimes united in undertakings; not 
even to be juſtified by the ſanction of thoſe 
times, wherein valour was eſteemed above 


equity; 
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equity; and what we ſhould cenſure as 
highly criminal, was then looked upon as 
a brave and gallant action. In one of theſe 
occaſions Pirithous periſhed. _ | 

O. What occaſion was that? 

A. After the carrying off Helen, The- 
ſeus engaged to aſſiſt his friend in a like at- 
tempt, to procure himſelf a wife, and the 
daughter of the king of the Moloſſi, in Epi- 
rus, was thought the moſt worthy object. 
Thither, accordingly they went; but the 
king diſcovering, their deſign, and ſeeing it 
perhaps in a different light, from what it 
appeared to: thoſe heroes, put Pirithous to 
death, and impriſoned Theſeus; who ob- 
tained his libarty, only at the ſollicitation 
of Hereules. | 

9. What became of Theſeus after tha: 
unſucceſsful attempt? 

A. He felt ſeverely the ill conſequences 
of this ferocious gallantry. During his 
laſt expedition, Caſtor and Pollux, the 
brothers of Helen, came into Attica to re- 
cover. their ſiſter, and by the intereſt of a 
faction, grown very powerful through the 
abſence of Theſeus, were well received in A- 
tens; and contributed towards alienatir g 
the affection of the Athenians from their ge- 
nerous king; but not finding their ſiſter in 
that city, they went to Aphidnæ, took the 
tawn, and carried her back to her father. 

However. 


= EBW 
However, the influence they had mn on 
u 


the minds of the Athenians, was ſuch, that 
at Theſeus's return, they treated him with 
hatred and contempt. 

; How did he act at ſo unexpected a 
change in the people? | 

A. Provoked at the ingratitude of his 
ſubjects, : to whom he. had been fo great a 
benefactor, he ſent his children into Eu- 
bæa, ſolemnly curſed the people of Athens, 
and then retired into Scyrus? 

9. In what manner was he received 
there ? | 

A. We are told that Lycomedes, the king 
of that iſland, either jealous of his fame, 
or to ingratiate himſelf with Meneſtheus, 
the head of the prevailing faction in A- 
thens, led him to the ſummit of a rock, 
on pretence of ſhewing him the country, 
and threw him head-long down the preci - 

ice. 

: A. Who ſucceeded Theſeus on the throne 
of Athens? 

A. Meneſtheus; but after his death, De- 
mophon, the ſon of Theſeus, obtained the 
crown. 

9. Was the memory of Theſeus more 
reſpected than his perſon ? 

A. Yes; the people reſtored by time and 
reflection to their reaſon, treated his re- 
mains with a reverence little ſhort of ado- 
ration 
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ration; and his tomb was appointed to be 

a place of refuge for ſlaves who were ill 

uſed by their maſters, in remembrance, that 

his great care had been throughout his life, 

to redreſs grievances and relieve the diſ- 
treſſed. 

Did he not inſtitute ſome games? 

A. Ves; Theſeus inſtituted the Tothmi- 
an games in honour of Neptune, as Her- 
cules did the Olympic in honour of Ju- 
S 

9. Did Theſeus's ſucceſſors rival him in 
fame? a | 

A. Meneſtheus and Demophon both diſ- 

tinguiſhed themſelves at the fiege of Troy, 
but after them little is recorded of any of 
their kings, till Codrus, the laſt in Athens 
who wore that title. 

9. What is particularly mentioned of him? 

A. The Herachdz having made an irrup- 
tion into Attica, they conſulted the oracle 
about the event, which anſwered that they 
ſhould conquer if they did not kill the 
the king of Athens. Of this, Codrus be- 
ing informed, determined by his death to 
ſecure the conqueſt to his country. 

9. How did he effect it? 

A- Underſtanding that the Heraclidæ 
deſigned carefully to avoid killing him, he 
was ſenſible he could only effect the pur- 
pole by aſſuming a diſguiſe, therefore, he 

entered 
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entered into their camp in a mean habit; 
and provoked a ſoldier, till he procured 
himſelf to be lain. 

O. What conſequences had fo extraordi- 
nary an action? 

A. The Heraclidz, finding, by an He- 
rald ſent by the Athenians to demand the 
body of their king, that he was really ſlain, 
deſpaired of ſucceſs, and gave up the at- 
tempt. 

D. What followed the death of Codrus? 

A. The Athenians pretending, no man 
was worthy of ſucceeding him, put an end 
to that ſort of government, declaring. Ju- 
piter ſhould be the only king of —— 

2, What government didi the Athenians 
inſtitute ? 

A. Inſtead of a king they appointed 
princes, or perpetual Archons, of whom 
Medon the ſon of Codrus was the firſt, 


and it continued long in his family: bur 


at length they reduced the office of Archon 


to ten years; and afterwards made it annual. 
9. When did Cadrus die? 


A. One thouſand and 70 years before 


Chriſt. At which time ended the kingdom 
of Sicyon. 

9. When was the office of Archon made 
annual ? 
A. Six hundred and eighty four years he- 
fore Chriſt; in the year of the world 3320. 
2. Who 
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9 Who reigned at that time in Judah 
and Aſſyria ? 

A. Manaſſes in Judah, and Eſſarhadon 
in Aſſyria. 

9. Who in Media and Lydia? 

A. Dejoces in Media, Gyges in Lydia. 


. You mentioned Hercules as the in 


ſtitutor of the Olympic games, is he uni- 


verſally acknowledged as ſuch? 

A. Not abſolutely. Some carry the in- 
ſtitution of them as far back as Pelops, 
and make Hercules' as well as others after 
him, only the renewers of them; the laſt of 
theſe was Iphitus, king of Elis, after 
whoſe time, their fame increaſed, and they 
became more regularly celebrated. 

9, Of what kind were theſe games? 

A. They ſeem to have been ſomewhat of 
the ſame nature with the tilts and tourna- 
ments of later times; only far more ſplen- 
did; not only Greece, but the neighbour- 
ing nations reſorting to them. They were 
originally inſtituted in honour of Jupiter. 

9. From whence had they their name? 

A. From the city of Olympia, in the 
plains of Elis, near which they were cele- 
brated. 

9. What uſe was made of them in chro- 
nology? | 

A. As they were regularly celebrated eve- 
ry fifth year, the Greeks eſteeming the com- 


mencement 
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mencement of them a remarkable epocha, 
frepuently computed their time by Olym- 


piads, each comprehending four co:npleat 
years. 


9. When was the firſt Olympiad ? ' 
A. The firſt from which they computed, 
was in the 3228th year of the world, but 
theſe games had been many times celebrated 
before: this pitched upon for the fixed 
Epocha, being only the firſt of the regular 
celebration of them. 

9. How long was this after the deſtruc- 
Ction of Troy? 

A. Four hundred and eight years: about 
293 years after the death of Codrus. 


Cidatiajentin of the RRLIOIOUS DiaLocve. 


Sch. The ninth commandment few have 
an opportunity of breaking, as few are 
called upon to be witneſſes in a court of 
juſtice. 

Gov. Pardon me, my dear, there is none 
of more general uſe. The world is a great 
tribunal, before every man's. character 
18 brought on trial, here we have frequent 
occaſions to bear teſtimony : and here it is 
that we muſt be careful not to diſobey the 
command. Every one who ſlanders another 
bears falſe witneſs; - nor will thoſe be excuſed 
who repeat what * have heard to the diſ- 

advantage 
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advantage of others, of the truth of which 
they are not certain; becauſe the teſtimony 
they bear, may be falſe; and, in ſo nice 
2 point, ignorance will be no excuſe, for 
we ought to be ſure of the fact, beyond 
all poſſibility of doubt, before we declare 
it ;---perhaps even then, ſilence would be 
better, for though we cannot, in this caſe, 
be accuſed of falſhood, poſſibly we may not 
eſcape the imputation of want of charity. 
Sch. The tenth commandment feems ex- 
preſſively directed to regulate the mind. 
Gov. It is ſo, and in a manner compre- 
hends moſt of the reſt. From whence do 
offences againſt: the other commandments 
ſo often ariſe, as from a deſire to poſſeſs 
ſomething to which we have no right ? He 
who in ' obedience to this command, ſo re- 
gulates his deſires, as not to covet any thin 
that belongs to another, but is humbly — 
reaſonably content with his own ; or ſeeks 
what appears to him deſirable, only by ſuch 
Juſt and honeſt means as his maker permits; 
rejoicing in the bleſſings that others poſſeſs, 
while he patiently waits till it ſhall be the 
good pleaſure of his creator to beſtow 
ſome ſhare of them on him: ſuch a man 
will be in no danger of offending againſt any 
part of the decalogue, and is ſure of being 
happy, ſince by the joy his heart takes in 
the good that befalls others, he becomes a 
ſharer 
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ſharer'in'it, and thus receives pleaſure from 
every bleſſing our merciful and bountifut 
father en on whomſoever it may fall. 
A general benefit yields him greater ſatis- 
faction than a private one, confined to 


him alone; for he rejoices in the joy of 
The Sun chears him far more 


multitudes. 
becauſe he conſiders that all nature ſhares 
its benefit. 

Sch. Such a' diſpoſition” muſt be the 
greateſt happineſs that can be felt in this. 


world; but it is difficult to prevent our 


deſires from centering in great meaſure in 
. 1 

Gov. Difficult it certainly is to obtain 
this temper of mind in a ſupreme degree, 
tho' not in ſo a leſſer portion: but inſtead 
of uſing our endeavours to cultivate it, 
our lives are generally ſpent in the nouriſh- 
ment of feline our private intereſt is 
too frequently the object of our thoughts, 
and all our labours, till all our faculties are 
ſo entirely dedicated to its ſervice, 


« That oft by this at ſixty is undone; 
„ 'The virtues of a Saint at twenty one.“ 


As ſelfiſhneſs 1s of quick, and, if culti- 

vated, of conſtant growth, we ſometimes 

ſee, that by the time people have entered 

into the vale of years, every affection is ab- 
ap ' forbed 
SE 
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ſorbed in it, and to themſelves they ſeem 
almoſt the only beings in the umverſe ; 
a goodly crop of ſelfiſhneſs, the fruits of 
threeſcore years labour and cultivation ! To 
avoid this miſerable ſtate, we ought to be- 
gin as ſoon as we are capable of reflexion, 
to endeFvour to ſoften our hearts into a feel - 
ing for others; to melt at their ſufferings, 
and rejoice in their bleſſings: if we onee 
feel really for them, they become ſo muctr 
4 part of ourſelves, that we cannot avoid 
ſharing in all that befalls them. This we 
ſhould carefully cultivate ; '--- teach our 
minds to dwell on their happineſs,---and 
with horror chace away every envious 
chought that may ariſe. And thas we may 
in a manner appropriate to ourſelves a ſtare 
of every bleſſing beſtowed on all thoſe who 
come within our knowledge, It may be 
ſaid, that this temper of mind will render 
us likewiſe partakers in their misfortunes ; 
J readily allow it, but ſtill we fhall be gain- 
ers in the article of happineſs, for 1 
are generally oſtentatious of their good for- 
tune, while they endeavour to conceal their 
vexations; therefore we have leſs opportu- 
nity of being acquainted with the latter; 
and conſequently can ſhare. only a ſmall 
part of their ſufferings. Theſe alſo we 
may ſometimes have the power of relieving 
or at leaſt alleviating, a pleaſure which will 

| overpay 
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overpay a great deal of pain; as the great- 
eſt(I might almoſt ſay the only) felicity we 


can enjoy in this life, is the conſciouſneſs of 


having benefited ſome of our fellow crea- 
tures.---But I have perhaps dwelt too long 
on this ſubject. What manifeſtations did 
God afterwards give of his will to the jews ? 

Sch. He frequently warned them of their 
tranſgreſſions by his prophets, who fore- 
told the calamities which ſhould befall them 
if they continued in their ſins, exhorting 
them to repentance ; and this they did bold- 
ly at the hazard of their lives, many of 

em being ſlain by the princes whom they 
endeavoured to reclaim. With theſe re- 
monſtrances (eſpecially at ſuch times as the 
Jews were in captivity, or oppreſſed with 
any calamity which rendered conſolation 
requiſite) they mixed prophecies of the 
Meſſiah, to keep alive So expectation 
of a prince and Saviour, who ſhould re- 
ſtore them to the favour of God, and rec- 
tify their fallen nature. "4 

Gov. Who was this Saviour ? 

Sch. Jeſus Chriſt, the only ſon of God, 
who was born of the Virgin Mary, and 
ſuffered death upon the croſs; dying to 
redeem us from eternal death, or in other 
words, eternal miſery, which, without the 
redemption he thus purchaſed for us, muſt 
have been the wretched portion of all man- 
kind; for the wages of ſin is death Gov. 
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Gov. Are all men ſinners ? 

Sch. Yes, all without exception. From 
the teſtimony of even the beſt men, we 
learn that there are none who can ſtand en- 
tirely acquitted to their own conſciences, 
although we cannot doubt, but the depra- 
vity of our nature, and the bad exam- 
ple of others, have conſiderably warped 
our conſciences, and blunted that nice and 
diſtinguiſhing ſenſe of right and wrong, 
which ſhould be the foundation of it. How 
much leſs then can we hope to be acquit- 
ted by the Almighty, who is perfectly pure z 
and juſt ? 

Gov, Of the perfect juſtice of God we 
cannot have a ſtronger proof, than the work 
of redemption. Death, as you juſtly ſaid, 
is the wages of fin; ſuch is the expiation 
juſtice requires; and where every virtue is 
perfect, juſtice muſt be in full force. But 
the infinite mercy of God, ſuggeſted means 
of ſaving mankind, conſiſtently with the 
rigours of juſtice; for all it could require 

was fulfilled by Jeſus Chriſt, who paid the 
debt of fin for us, he himſelf being en- 
tirely ſinleſs. This voluntary ſacrifice of 
b ſo great a being, the Son of God, God 
himſelf, and equal with. the father, was a 
ſufficient atonement for the ſins of man- 
kind. Nothing can more ſtrongly evince 
the heinous nature of fin than that ſo great 
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a ſacrifice ſhould be requiſite for the exte- 
nuation of it; for of this we may be certain, 
that had there been any other means of re- 
demption, equally ſufficient and proper, 
God would not have permitted his only and 
beloved ſon, to have undergone ſo many 
and grie vous ſufferings. | 
The length of this letter would by moſt 
people be thought a proof that the concern 
expreſſed in the beginning of it, for the 
fatigues you undergo, were not very ſin- 
cere, ſince I add ſo unmercifully to your 
buſineſs, by this voluminous epiſtle; but I 
know you are more partial in your judg- 
ment, and will not be offended that I have 
ſnatched every moment of leiſure to ad- 
dreſs you; and in order thus to indulge my- 
ſelf, I frequently ſhorten my ſeaſon of reſt, 
and enjoy a quiet hour in this employment, 
before my ſchool-fellows are awake ; but 
yet could not make my letters ſo very long, 
if my governeſſes did not kindly offer me 
to ſend you the portions of Catechiſms 
given me to learn, after having repeated 
them; and alſo frequently the rough copies 
of the ſchool exerciſes; an indulgence 
which has been a particular relief to me in 
this letter, tho* writing to my dear Mam- 
ma, 1s the greateſt pleaſure that can be en- 
Joyed, by her moſt ſincerely, affectionate, 
and dutiful daughter, 
MARIA MIL T ON. 
LETFER 
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LESSON XXIII. 


My dear Mamma, 


| A S we are returned from our walk ear- 
lier this evening than common, the ſky 
threatening rain, I have ſtolen from my 


companions to enjoy at leaſt for an hour be- 


fore ſupper my greateſt pleaſure, the wrrt- 
ing to my dear mamma. And I think I 
cannot employ my pen better, than in giv- 
ing you an account of the inhabitants of a 
little cottage we paſſed in our walk. You 
have frequently exhorted me not to be curi- 
ous in my enquiries after people with whom 
I had no connexion, telling me that nothing 
is. ſo unprofitable as the knowledge of the 
circumſtances, actions, or manner of life 
of perſons, with whom I have little inter- 
courſe, as it can only ſerve to fill my head 
with trifles, conſequently exclude more uſe- 
ful thoughts, give me an impertinent, if not 
a ſlanderous turn of converſation, ſince thoſe 
whoſe ears are ever open-to ſuch ſubjects, 
muſt hear much ſcandal, and what they 
liſten to with attention they will probably 
repeat, and make me in time become little 
better than a tedious narrator and ſcandalous 
chronicle, wearying my companions with 
the inſipid hiſtories of people, of whom 

they 
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they would chuſe to remain ignorant, and 
propagating injurious ſtories of which, in 
all probability, not a tenth part is true, 
but if fact, had much better be buried 
in oblivion. I am willing you ſee, Ma- 
dam, to ſhew that I have not forgot your 
inſtructions on this head, and am inclined 
to believe you will not think I proved my 
diſregard of them, in aſking ſome queſti- 
ons about the family I am going to men- 
tion, as you will allow my curioſity might 
reaſonably be excited, by ſeeing a young 
woman remarkably handſome, and extreme- 
ly elegant of form, drawing an old one, in 
appearance entirely decrepid, about a very 
neat cottage garden, in a chair of the ſame 
fort, only of larger ſize, as we frequently 
ſee uſed for children. The care with which 
this young woman performed her office, 
the gentle complacence in her countenance, 
and the fineneſs of her figure, fixed my at- 
tention, and ſtopped 'my proceeding, nor 
did I perceive that my companions had got 
a good way before me, till Miſs Charlotte 
Seaton caught hold of my hand, having 
run back ro fetch me. I went with her to 
my company, and joining Miſs Wheatley, 
aſked who the young perſon was, whoſe 
appearance and employment had ſo much 
charmed me? Miſs Wheatley replied, © the 


< ſubject is ſo agreeable and inſtructive, 
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«my dear, that. I ſhall gratify your curio- 

e ſity with pleaſure.” 
„The name of the two Ladies is Red- 
« mond. The huſband of the elder, was 
a merchant in London, who lived in all 
that profuſion of expence now too com- 
« mon in the city. He had a fon and daugh- 
ter: the former I know not. Miſs 
« Emily, the young lady you ſo much 
e admire, I need not tell you, had every 
requiſite to gain the admiration of the 
„ multitude, and gratify the vanity of 
her parents; elegantly beautiful, ac- 
„ compliſhed to a great degree, for Mr. 
„Redmond, as in other things, had been 
_ « Javiſh in procuring her every advantage 
of education, ſhe very early engaged the 
notice of the world. The reputation of 
« her father's riches, with his extreme 
« fondneſs for her, made it believed, that 
* although ſhe had a brother, ſhe would 
.< be a very great fortune; this perſuaſion, 
added to her peculiar attractions, render- 
< ed her the object of many ſerious ad- 
« dreſſes; her father received propoſals 
from men of the firit rank, far ſuperior 
„ to his own, and whoſe eſtates would en- 
« title them juſtly to even a better fortunz 
than he could be ſuppoſed to give his 
daughter; but he declined them all, an 
< to her great ſatisfa Rion, as ſhe had no par 
| «ticular 
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«'ticular-attachment, left her to enjoy un- 
« diſturbed, all the pleaſure, which general 
© admiration, and more particular aſſi- 
duties, could give to a young, woman, 
«< who, though not naturally very vain, 
yet had too much vivacity to be inſenſi- 
ble to the charms of flattery. 

« Thus lived the lovely Emily in the 
full enjoyment of every wiſh of her 
«- heart, till ſhe was twenty one years old, 
hen the gay ſcene was overcaſt by an 
A extreme melancholy, which ſcized her 
0 father; as he was ſoon after attacked by 
* many bodily diforders, the whole was 
thought conſtitutional, and his family 
« earneſtly ſollicited him to take -phyſical 
& advice; but whenever they urged it, they 
apparently increaſed his diſtreſs, he re- 
« phed, that his malady was beyond the 
« reach of art, that death would be to 
% him the greateſt bleſſing, and was his 
4 only care, wiſhing that the reſt of the 
family, had as near a proſpect of receiy- 
ing relief from it, as he had: he would 
« ſometimes call his wife to his bed- ſide, 
and ſend every other perſon out of the 
room, begin an alarming preparation to 
<-ſome ſecret he was going to impart, but 
<« the attempt conſtantly threw him into ſuch 
& agonics, that he was never able to pro- 
6 ceed, and he died without having com- 

| . „ municated 
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% municated the-cauſe of his diſtreſs, tho 
% not without having given them room to 
e believe, that it aroſe: from a knowledge, 
« that his affairs were in a bad ſtate. 

« Mr. Redman's mercantile correſpon- 
** dents did not leave his widow and family 
much time to indulge their grief undiſ- 
< turbed ; they found themſelves obliged 


to examine into his affairs, and upon 


balancing accounts, perceived that he 
« was, as the world calls it, worſe than no- 
thing. The only part they had then to 
* aft, Was to give up every thing into the 
<« creditors hands, not retaining ſo much 
as their furniture: Emily even offered to 
deliver up all her trinkets, and whatever 
<« of that kind ſhe had valuable, but as 
« the creditors found there would be ſuffi- 
« cient to pay them, at leaſt, eighteen ſnil- 
<< lings in the pound, they were [contented 
« with ſo moderate a loſs, and refuſed to 
<« deprive her of the preſents with which 
1 - father's fondneſs-had. choſen to adorn 
£6 er. 

« She bore this melancholy change: in her 
affairs with ſurprizing fortitude. : She ſaid, 


and her whole conduct proved her ſince- 
< rity, that, had it happened when ſne had 


e no other misfortune to ; lament, it might 
<< poſſibly have greatly affected her, but 
that what ſhe felt for the loſs of ſo ten- 
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wu der a parent, left her no Ty to grieve 
i * for an event comparativel 7 ſo trifling. 


I Mrs. Redmond ſhewed leſs ſtrength 05 a ck 
1 mind, ſhe was entirely overcome by ſuch 0M 
1 = complicated diſtreſs, till by a paralytic 2 acl 
[ * ſeizure, ſhe was deprived both of ſenſe — 
| and limbs. This proved a terrible addi- Mes 
| tion to poor Emily's affliction, who ten- 3 ly 
| e gerly loved her mother, and ſaw herſelf * t 
« little able to relieve her, which however * + 
f « was her firſt care. She immediately ſold 5 0 
if the jewels and trinkets which the credi- 2 % 
| tors had left her, all her own, and her 2 ab 
i < mother's beſt cloaths, and whatever of 5 ple 
« theirs was meerly ornamental: this re- 2 
il *« ſource raiſed about three hundred pounds. As me 
« A gentleman offered to get her brother BE =. 
Yi „(then about ſixteen years old) placed in 22 
nl India, as a writer, and the lad readily * 5 
1 on + agreeing to 1t, ſhe A one hundred 2 b 
1 ounds in a friend's hands, to equip him L 175 
| 3 for the occaſion, and ſet out with 2 
ql! « her mother for the Bath; being told, that ue 
| from the uſe of thoſe waters "he might jg 4 
ö 1 hope for a recovery. 1 
Y | As their whole ſtock was ſo ſmall, and ie of 
9 « the expences of ſickneſs, eſpecially a diſ- 70 7 
1 « order of that nature, ſo very great, ſhe 9 
19 ordered every thing which bore no rela- . 
| * tion to Mrs. Redmond's health, in the x pay 
| * moſt frugal manner; and never left her 22 
mother's 1 CY 
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& mother's chamber, but to attend her to 
« the Bath or Pump; not that ſhe was herein 
« actuated by any emotions of pride, as be- 
« ing unwilling to appear in ſo very diffe- 
« rent a ſituation from that ſhe had till then 
„lived in; for her mind was ſuperior to 
« any ſuch ſenſations: no one would have 
« ſuffered more ſeverely at any imputation 
« of guilt, but ſhe ſaw no excule for being 
« aſhamed of poverty, in her, unavoid- 
able. In a ſhort time, Emily had the 
e pleaſure of feeing her mother begin to 
recover her ſenſes, though above three 
« months were elapſed before they were 
e perfectly reſtored ; yet her limbs ſeemed 
<« to have no ſhare in the benefit; however, 
« it was judged adviſeable to perſevere in 
« the uſe of bathing : but after an unavail- 
ing trial of three months more, her phy- 
« fician declaring her recovery, in that par- 
* ticular, was hopeleſs; and as ſhe felt no 
great pain, and had recovered her un- 
e derſtanding, ſhe would have had good 
e reaſon to ſit down contented with the loſs 
* of her limbs, had not their poverty ren- 
dered it an additional misfortune, 

« Emily, you may 1magine, could not 
“remain ſo long in any place unnoticed. 
“So beautiful a creature attending a ſick 
** mother's chair, ſo wholly engroſſed, by 
her attention, to every turn of her pa- 
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rent's countenance, that ſhe ſcarcely ſaw 
any other perſon, even in the moſt crowd- 
* ed Pump-room, became an interreſting 
object to every one, from whom perſo- 
nal attractions, or the moſt amiable vir- 
tue had any charms ; yet ſhe lived ſo re- 
« tired, that no one could learn who ſhe 
was. But before ſhe left the place, a 
* gentleman came down, who, in her fa- 
« ter's hte-time, had made his addreſſes, 
and been repulfed, and as the poſſeſſion 
of her, not of her fortune, had been his 
object, he very generoufly renewed his 
*< propofal ; but having herſelf given him 
« his kefußl before, ſhe felt, that The ſhould 
with a very ill grace accept him, when 
the advantages would be ſo great on her 
c fide; and what weighed Al more with 
aher, the faw that in this cafe, the only 
reſource left her mother, was to be main- 
« tained by his bounty, which ſhe well 
% knew was a dependance molt irkſome to 
« her, and from which fhe hoped to pre- 
« {erve her, by finding a fupport for them 
« both, from that never failing ſpring, ho- 
oneſt induſtry. The conſequence of theſe 
reflections, was a ſecond refuſal, couched 
« under the moſt polite and grateful terms. 
When Mrs. Redman found ſhe had no 
e farther benefit to hope from the Bath-wa 
© ters, lier fpirits . ſuhk extremely. She 

« feared 
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« feared; for their future ſubſiſtence, know- 
* ing how much of their very ſmall * 
had been expended in purſuit of health. 
« She: ſaw herſelf not only incapable of 
© procuring à maintenance, but become a 
very heavy burthen to her daughter. E- 
* mily beheld her in another light, grate- 
« ful to heaven for continuing to her one 
parent, ſhe bad no apprehenſions of any 
« farther diſtreſs than what they had already 
« ſuffered 5, firmly truſting, that he, who 
“ had granted her the greater bleſſing, 
would not deny her the leſs, that of de- 
« cent ſupport. 

She uſed every argument to raiſe her 
% mother's. ſpirits, and propoſed to her their 


removing to ſome country place, where 


they might, the more eaſily, gain a main- 
* tenance. Mrs, Redman approved her 
e daughter's plan; and a very worthy gen- 
« tleman and his lady of this county, who 
lodged in the ſame houſe, becoming ac- 
* quainted with their deſign, adviſed them 
* to fix in the cottage they now inhabit, 
* which being within a few hundred yards 
Hof the town of , they imagined muſt 
prove an elegible ſituation. 
« So defirable a propoſal was readily - 
* complied with; the countenance of a 
* worthy family was not only highly agree- 
able, but advantageous ; and every thing 
G 4 2 being 
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* being ſettled aecordingly, they all came 
together. Fhis gentleman's fortune is 
** ſmall; but having lately new fitted up 
ſome of his rooms, he had a ſufficient 
quantity of old ſuperfluous furniture, to 
accommodate them with every thing they 
** wanted ; and as it was really ſuperfſuous, 
they made no ſcruple of accepting it; 
« ſenſible that they gave a greater pleaſure 

than they received. 
Our ſchool was no impediment to any 
part of Emily's plan, and in ſome arti- 
* cles, a great aſſiſtance. She immediately 
* {et up a ſchool, and as no day ſcholars 
„ were received here, and never more than 
„twelve boarders, ſhe ſoon ſaw herſelf at- 
* tended by a conſiderable number of ſcho- 
* lars, to whom ſhe teaches French, Eng- 
* liſh, work, writing, and accounts, being 
perfectly well qualified in all. What 
money remained, ſhe laid out in linen 
* drapery, but her trade chiefly lies in rea- 
* dy made things, for, as ſhe has ſo many 
hands at her command, ſhe makes them 
*< up without expence, and finds many 
* cuſtomers among the idle or buſy, : wha 
« are glad to get almoſt every thing they 
want, better cut out, and more neatly 
* made, than if they had done them them- 
Ives. She likewiſe takes in work enough 
1 cc to 


La 
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« to keep all her ſcholars fully and profita-, 


« bly employed. 


„By theſe means, ſhe gains an income 


« ſufficient to afford Mrs. Redmond every 
comfort and convenience, which her con- 
dition requires, or will admit; Emily's 
«© own expences never exceeding, the bounds 
« of extreme neatneſs and. cleanlineſs. The 
« old lady's temper being much impaired 
« by her diſorder, and the low ſpirits, which. 
are frequently the conſequences of it, 

« ſhe is extremely difficult to pleaſe, and 
from knowing ſhe cannot afford every 
« indulgence, is apt to find even more 
« wants than are neceſſary; but Emily's 
e patience and aſſiduity are inexliauſtible; 
« ſhe conſiders her mothers's paſt and pre- 


<« ſent. ſufferings, as an excuſe for eve 


« fault of temper ; and ker fretfulneſs has 
no other effect on her daughter, than 
mixing an anxiety with her deſire to pleaſe, 
the neceſſary conſequence of fearing ſhe 


A : ; Oo 
© ſhall. not fucceed.---As ſoon as ſhe found 


their income would allow it, ſhe took a 


5 * ſervant, meerly to attend her mother, 

© who! imagined; while they had but one, 
os Men ſhe fuffered for want of attendance; 
though Emily ſerves her with that aflidu- 
. that her maid has ſeldom any ching 
* to do about. her. Mrs. Redmond ber- 
fell aſſiſts in teaching the ſcholars to read. 
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6 272 ſhe night not be entirely deprived 
the benefits of air and exerciſe, Emi- 

« Iy got the chair already mentioned made 
« for her; and as. ſhe found, the ſervants 
« ſeemed to think, it would bring 4 great 
e burthen on them, ſhe always draws it 
* herſelf, longer than both the maids, 
e in order, by her example, to prevent 
them from grumbling; and has made a 
& oravel walk round the garden, to avoid 
the damps, which might riſe to her mo- 
« ther from the graſs, after much rain. 
She has formed arbours in different parts 
« for her mother to ſit in, well ſhaded 
from the wind, ornamented and perfum- 
- * ed by ſhrubs and flowers of her own 
* planting, with the aſſiſtance of her maids, 

" 2 joyfully do any thing for her, tho 
nothing but her exemplary conduct could 
make them bear with the peeviſhneſs of 
the old lady; but they find, that, on 
their ready and chearful compliance with 
« her mother, depends Emily's favour. 
« Mrs. Redmond always: loved gardening, 
e and now finds a pleafure in ſitting to ſee 
her daughter and maids work by her di- 
«© xrection, a very uſual employment with 
e them, after the breaking up of ſchool ; 
for Emily is deſirous of cultivating this 
« taſte in her mother, as her 2A to 
« the growing of the flowers and ſhrubs, 
| « ſerves 
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„ 
« ſerves to diverſify a ſpot, which other- 
« wiſe might become weariſome and inſipid, 
«to one ſo much confined to it; and 
« whatever degree of peeyiſhneſs might 
« have ſtolen into Mrs. Redmond's tem- 
« per, of the effects of which her daugh- 
« ter bears a ſhare, ſhe is truly ſenſible of 
« the merits of this excellent young wo- 


„ man, and loves her to ſuch exceſs, that 


« ſhe is uneaſy, if ſhe is a moment out of 
cher preſence, and ſeems to be kept alive 
„only by the ſight of her; a fondneſs, 
* which. renders —5 a priſoner, but ſhe 
« will not allow the reſtraint to be diſagree- 
able, on the contrary, ſays, the ſtreams 
* which flow from ſo delightful a ſource, 


S muſt be plealing.“ 


This confinement, it ſeems, has been the 
occaſion os my. not having ſeen her before. 
have ſeveral. times heard her mentioned, 
with tenderneſs and eſteem by our goyer- 
neſſes, but as no particulars: were hinted at, 
that excited my curiofity, I. asked no 
queſtions concerning her, and the continual 
employment in this ſchool, with the vari- 
ous ſubjects for converſation ſuggeſted by 
thoſe 3 leaves us fo little at a 
loſs for diſcourſe, that our neighbours ſel- 
dom become the topics. Mrs. Wheatleys 
have ſometimes ſeparately viſited her, but 
as Mrs. Redmond is by her daughter's bu- 
ſincſs 


Swe 
ſineſs more = rw to the company of chil- 
dren, than ſhe chuſes, our governeſſes ne- 
ner carry their ſcholars there, but I have 
obtained a promiſe of being admitted to 
ſhare the next viſit, as they think my age 
will excuſe them to the old lady, 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON XXXVI.L 


* 


9. Did the government of Athens con- 
tinue long without any conſiderable altera- 
tion in the form? 

A. No. In about fixty five years after 
the office of Archon was made annual, the 
people agreed to appoint nine to that office, 


one of which only was called Archon, the 


reſt diſtinguiſned by other appellations, 
and the duties of the charge were divided 
among them. 50 

9. Did their authority continue longer 
than a year? 

A. No, and at the expiration of that 
term, they were required to give an ac- 
count of their adminiſtration. If they did 
this to the ſatisfaction of the people, they 
were admitted into the ſenate of Areopa- 
gus for the reſt of their lives. 

9. By whom was the ſenate of Areopa- 
gus inſtituted? 


A. To 


(+333 3 

A. It is ſuppoſed to have owed its origi- 
nal, either to Cecrops, or ſome of his moſt. 
immediate deſcendants. ; 

To what did its jurisdiction extend? 

It is thought to have been firſt inſti- 
tuted for the trial of wilful murder; but 
after it was new modelled by Sclon, its 
power was much extended; moſt capital 
cauſes, every thing that bore any relation 
to religion or morals, the education of 
youth, and the cuſtody of the public funds, 
were within its j urisdiction; and they had 
power to enquire into the actions of all 
perſons of either ſex, and of whatever age, 
and puniſh, or reward them, as their con- 
duct ſhould deſerve. s 

9. Did not this ſenate acquire great re- 
putation, by the wiſdom and juſtice of its 
deciſions ? | 

A. So great was its fame, that even fo- 
reign ſtates would ſubmit their differences 
to its deciſion. 

9, At the time of the laſt alteration you 
have mentioned in the Athenian goverr.- 
ment, had that ſtate any written laws ? 

A. It is thought they had not, nor for 
near thirty years afterwards z when finding 
the inconveniences, to which this uncer- 
tainty expoſed them inſupportable, the 
ple appointed Draco, one of their Archons, 
to form a body of laws. 

| 2. How 
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9, How did he execute that truſt ? 

A. With ſo little humanity, that his laws 
were ſaid not to be written with ink, but 
with blood. He made no diſtinction of 
crimes. in his puniſhments, but inflicted 
death indiſcriminately for all, from the 
molt trivial offence, to the greateſt crime; 
ſaying, the ſmalleſt deſerved death, and he 
could find no higher puniſhment for the 
greateſt. 

9, When did Draco publiſſ theſe laws? 

A. Six hundred and twenty three years 
before Chriſt. When Joſiah reigned in 
Judah, Pſammatichus in Egypt, Nabopo- 
laſſar in Babylon, Nebuchadonoſor in 
Aſſyria, Cyaxares 1 in Media, and Sadyattes 
in. Lydia. 

9. Did the Athenians long ſubmit to 
them ? 

A. Not above thirty years, when Solon, 
who was then Archon, a man of much 
milder diſpoſition, was authorized by the 
people, to make ſuch alterations in the go- 
vernment, and: in{titute ſuch laws as he 
ſhould judge proper. 

9. In what manner did he a N. 

A. He firſt applied himſelf to redreſs the 
faults in the government. The people were 
at that time clamorous, for an equal diviſion 
of the public lands, of which the richer part 
had got poffeſſion. Togratity them in ſome de- 
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gree, he aboliſhed all debts in fuch a man- 


ner as was leaſt detrimental to the creditors, 
and, as the firſt ſtep, remitted great ſums 
that were due to himſelf. | 

9. How did the tich bear fo great a lofs? 
+ A. To make them ſome amends, he aſ- 
ſigned to them, excluſive of the people, 
all honours, offices, and employments ; but. 
to moderate their power, he gave every ci- 
tizen the liberty of voting in the grand aſ- 
ſembly of the whole body of the ſtate, and 
allowed an appeal to that aſſembly from 
every determination of the magiſtrates. 

9. Did Solon introduce any new magiſ- 
trates ? 

A. Yes, two, the one of the council of 
four hundred, whoſe office it was carefully 
to inſpect all matters, before they were 
brought into the general aſſembly of the 
. the other called the Heliaſtic coun- 


cil, aſſembled occaſionally, when affairs of 


great conſequence required it. 

Q: Can you remember any of his laws ? 

A. He firſt repealed all thoſe made by 
Draco, except that againſt murder. Some 
of the chief of thoſe he inſtituted, were, 
that no ſon ſhould be obliged to maintain 
his father, if he had not brought him up 
to ſome trade; intimating, that the father 
had omitted an eſſential duty, by breeding 
his ſon up to idleneſs. That women ſhould 


have 
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have. no portions given with them in mar- 
riage---That no man, who frequented the 
company of immodeſt women, ſhould be 
ſuffered to ſpeak in public.---That an Ar- 
chon, who was ſeen drunk, ſhould be pu- 
niſhed with death. 

9, Was the compoſing. this body of Laws 
the firſt thing that diſtinguiſhed Solon? 

A. No. The reputation he gained by 
the recovery of the iſland of Salamis, 
which had revolted from the Athenians to 
the Megareans, induced the people to chuſe 
him. Archon. 

2 How did he effect that enterprize ? 

A. The Athenians had made leveral at- 
tempts to recover that uland, but with ſuch 
fatal ſucceſs, that it was declared death to 
propoſe any future ſcheme for that pur- 
poſe. Solon, hereupon, counterfeited mad- 
neſs, and under the ſanction of that malady, 


moved tlie people, to endeavour once more 


to regain it. They conſented, and choſe 
him for the conductor, and he conquered 
thoſe by ſtratagem, who had repelled their 
forces; tor dreſſing a number of young 
men in female apparel, he. got admiſſion 
into the iſland, and took it by ſurprize. 
9. When did Solon publiſh his laws ?. 
A. About 593 years before Chriſt. 


LESSON 
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LESSON. XXXVIII. 


9. Did the Athenian government conti- 
nue long uninterrupted in the form Solon 
had given 1t? wa 

A. Only a very ſhort time; but it was af- 
terwards reſtored to the ſame form. When 
Solon had publiſhed his laws, to avoid be- 
ing troubled with the objections made to 
them, he .obtained leave to travel for ten 
years. 

2, What were the conſequences? 

A. Piſiſtratus, a deſcendant from Codrus,, 
taking advantage of Solon's abſenſe, ingra- 
tiated himſelf ſo effectually with the peo- 
ple, by the faireſt pretences, that though 
Solon, at his return to Athens, ſeeing, 
thro' his arts, endeavoured to fruſtrate his 
views, yet Pifiſtratus having wounded him-. 
ſelf, went in a chariot' into the market- 
place, and declaring that he had been ſo 
il] treated, on account of the zeal, with. 
which he eſpouſed their intereſts, deſired a 
guard might be aſſigned him for the de- 
tence of his perſon, which being granted, 
with this guard he made himſelf maſter of 
the caſtle, and of the ſovereignty. 

2, Did Solon ſubmit to his government? 

A. No, after finding all endeavours to 
' animate the people to the reccvery of their 
liberty 
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liberty were unavailing, he quitted Athens, 
nor could the importunities. of Piſiſtratus, 
to whom he was related, prevail with him 
to return; he choſe rather to ſpend the re- 
mainder part of his life in voluntary exile 
than behold the ſlavery of his country. It 
is ſuppoſed, that during this time, he paid 
that viſit to Cræſus, the effects of which 
proved fo falutary to that monarch, as, 
mentioned in the hiſtory of Lydia. 

Q: Did Solon live long after his leaving 
Athens ? | 
A. Not two years, he died in Cyprus in 
the eightieth year of his age. | 

A. Did Piſiſtratus quietly, enjoy his uſur- 
pation ? 5 | 


A. In little more than three years, he 


was difpoſſeſſed by two other uſurpers, Ly- 
curgus and. Megacles; but theſe two men 
not agreeing well together, the latter in 
about five years after the depoſition of 


Piſiſtratus reſtored him, on condition he 


married his daughter. 

2. Who then reigned in Perſia and Lydia. 
A. Cyrus in Perſia, and Cræſus in Lydia? 
9. Was Piſiſtratus's ſtate more ſtable at- 

ter this reſtoration ? 

A. Not much. In ten years after, Me- 
gacles 2gain obliged him to fly the city, on: 
pretence that he behaved ill to his wife: 
He continued the like term in exile, yo 
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( 139 ) 
then, by the aſſiſtance: of the Argives an 
Thebans, he forcibly. entered: Athens, and 
preſerved the ſovereign 2 during the 
reſt of his life, which indeed was not long. 
9. How did he uſe that power ? 
A. With great moderation, wiſdom, and 


juſtice. 


9, Why is he then: called a tyrant? 
A. The ancients: mean by that name, one 


who aſſumed a ſovereignty to which he had 


no right, without any reference to his ac- 
tions in the execution of 1t. 

9. Did the tyranny end with Piſiſtratus? 

A, No; his ſons Hipparchus and Hip- 
pias ſucceedect him. 

9. Did they long enjoy their power? 

A. For about fourteen years they govern- 
ed jointly, with great harmony and mode- 
ration, when Harmodius having been grie- 
voully injured: by Hipparchus, killed him, 
with the aſſiſtance of Ariftogiton, his friend, 
another Athenian. 

9. Was Hippias confounded with 1 
brother, im this act of revenge? 

A. No, he ſtill retained the power; but 
exaſperated by his brother's fate, exerciſed 
it with cruelty ; which oceafioned his ex- 
pulſion im about three years after his bro- 
ther's death. 

9. Who were the chief actors in reftor- 
ing the liberty of Athens? 
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A. Harmodius and Ariſtogiton had 4 
great ſhare in it, and being killed in the 
enterprize, the Athenians erected ſtatues to 
their memory, and made a decree, that 


their names ſhould never be given to any 


ſlaves. | 

What became of Hippias? 

He fled into Perſia, and the war, 
which ſoon after after broke out between 
the Athenians and Perſians, was thought to 
be in good meaſure owing to his inſtaga. 


tions. 


2: Did the tyranny end with the expul- 
pulſion of Hippias? | 

A. Yes: though Cliſthenes and Ifago- 
ras both endeavoured: to ſeize the ſovereign 
power; but each having the ſame aim, the 
views of both were fruſtrated. Iſagoras ap- 
plied to the Spartans for aſſiſtance, and ob- 
tained it, but without ſucceſs. 

9. How did Cliſthenes conduct himſelf? 

A. He endeavoured to gain by the good 
will of the people, what he could not ob- 


tain by force, and grew a ſtrenuous aſſertor 
of their liberties; as a means to ſecure it, 


he inſtituted the Oftraciſm. 

9. What was the Oſtraciſm? 

A. An aſſembly wherein every citizen, 
not under ſixty years old, had the liberty 
of writing on an oyſter ſhell, the name of 
every man whom he wiſhed to have . 

ed 
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ed, and him, on whom the majority fell, 
was pronounced baniſhed for ten years; but 
his eſtates were carefully preſerved for him 
entire till his return. 

2, What was the deſign of this inſtitu- 
tion! 

A. To remove out of the way all whoſe 
reputation had riſen ſo high, as to render 
them formidable to a people, jealous of 
their liberty, who feared, leſt any man 
ſhould take the advantage of the reſpect 
and favour of the people, to raiſe him- 
ſelf to ſovereignty. And we may ratio- 
nally believe, that to this was owing the 
long continuation of the democratical 
vernment in Athens; but it occaſioned fre- 
quent inſtances bf very unworthy treat- 
ment of their beſt citizens, which however, 
ought not ſo much to be imputed to their 
ingratitude, as, to their too jealous fear of 
loſing their liberties. 

9; When was Hippias expelled Athens? 

. Five hundred and ten years before 
Chriſt, In the year of the world three 
thouſand four hundred and ninety-four, 

3 Who was then king of Perſia? 

Darius Hyſtaſpes. 
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GEOGRIPHICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON X. 


9. What is che ſituation, and what arc 
the boundaries of Denmark? | 
A. Denmark, formerly called Cimbrica 


Cherſoneſus, is bounded on the South by 


Germany, from which it is ſeparated by the 
Leven and Eider Rivers; to the Weſt it is 
waſhed by the. North Sea, or German oce- 
an; on the North, by the Sinus Cadanus, 
likewiſe called the Cattegat or Schagerrack, 
and on the Eaſt, by the Baltic ſea. It lies 
between the zath and 38th degrees of North 
latitude, and the 2;3th and 3oth degrees 30 
minutes of Eaſt longitude. 

9. Do not the famous ſtraits of the 
Sound, the little Belt and great Belt, lie 
near Denmark? 

A. Les; between the continent and the 
iſland of Funen runs the little Belt, between 
the iſland of Funen and the iſland of Zee- 
land lies the great Belt, and between the 
iſland of Zeeland and Sweden, is the Sound, 
which ſeparates the latter from the Daniſh 
territories. 

: Of what are thoſe territories compoſed? 

| Denmark, 
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) 
A. Denmark, proper y ſo called, conſiſts 
of two large, ſeveral ſmall iſtands, and 
. the Peninſula of Jutland. 
&. What other ſtates are ſubject to the 
king of Denmark ? 
7 Norway, the iſles of Feroe, Iceland, 
Greenland, half the dutchy of Holſtein, 


e the counties of Oldenburg and Dalmenhorſt 
in Germany, the town of Tanquebar, and 
a the iſtands of Nicobar, on the coaſt of Co- 
* romandel in Aſia, the citadel of Chriſtian- 
e burg, on the coaſt of Guinea, and the 
$ iſles of St. Thomas and St. John, with 
- ſome-of the Caribbee iſlands, and St. Croix. 
„ 9. How is the Peninſula divided? 
6 A. Into North Jutland and the dutchy of 
$ Sleſwick:z the former is ſubdivided into 
K four dioceſes, or general governments, 
5 which are Aalborg, Wiborg, Aarhuus, and 


Ripen, with capitals bearing the ſame 
e names. 


9, What is the chief city of the dutchy 
of Sleſwick ? 
e A. It is named Slefwick. 
n 9. How are the iſlands divided di: © 
- A. Into the dioceſes of Iceland and Fu- 
e nen; in the former are included the iſlands 
. of Zeeland, Amack, Moen, Samſoe, and | 
other ſmaller  iflands ; the chief cities of 1 
oY this dioceſe are Copenhagen, the capital of } 
f all 
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(144) 
all Denmark, in the iſland of Seeland, and 
Helſingoer, on the ſtraits of the Sound. 
9g. What is included in the dioceſe of 
Funen ? | 


A. The iſles of Funen, Langeland, Laa- 


land, Falſter, and others leſs conſiderable; 


this dioceſe has two governors; the chief 


city of Funen, is Odenſe; Rudkiobing of 


angeland; Naſcow of Laaland ; and Ny- 


L 
ckiobing of Falſter. 
2. What is the ſoil of Denmark ? 


A. Not very good, but the fertility of 


ſome of its iflands, particularly Laaland, 


furniſhes it ſufficiently with corn. 
9. What is there particular in the diftri- 


| bution of juſtice in that kingdom? 


A. The whole body of the laws are com- 
prized within one moderate quarto. Every 


man has liberty to plead his own cauſe, and 


no ſuit may remain undetermined longer 
than a year and a month. | 

9. Is the crown hereditary ? 

A. Until the year 1629 it was elective, 
and the power of the crown limited; but 
the people who formed the lower houſe in 


the aſſembly of ſtates, having quarrelled 


with the nobles, were, through the artifices 
of the king and queen then reigning, pre- 
vailed with to give up their right, and to 


make the crown from that time hereditary, 


and the king deſpotic. What 
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9. What is the eſtabliſhed religion in 
Denmark ? | 
A. Lutheraniſm. 
2: What are the exports ? 
A. Chiefly metals, fir-wood, and tallow. 


Of SWEDEN. 


9, What is the ſituation and boundary 
of Sweden ? 

A. Sweden, which together with Den- 
mark and Norway, was formerly compre- 
hended under the general name of Scandi- 
navia, lies between 56 degrees, and 69 
degrees of north latitude, and the 28th 
and 48th degrees of eaſt longitude; is 


bounded on the north, by Lapland; on 


the eaſt, by Ruſſia; on the ſouth, by the 
Baltic ſea, gulfs of Finland and Bothnia ; 
and on the weſt, by Norway, the great 
ocean, and the Cattegat fea. 

9. How is Sweden divided? 

A. Into five general provinces, namely, 
the kingdom of Gothland, Sweden pro- 
perly fo called, Nordland, Lapland, and 
Finland. 

9. What is to be remarked in the king- 
dom of Gothland ? _ 

A. It is divided into three parts. namely, 
eaſt, weſt, and ſouth; the chief places in 
eaſt Gothland are, Calmar and Norrkio- 
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ping, to which may be added the iſles of 
Oeland and Gothland in the Baltic ſea, 


weſt Gothland contains, Gottenburg, and 


Bahus ; ſouth Gothland, Lund; this king. 


dom is watered by twenty one lakes, the 


principal of which, are the Wetter and 
Wener lakes. 

9. What does Sweden proper contain? 

A. This diviſion contains Stockholm, the 
capital of all Sweden; Upſal, a very anci- 
ent city; with ſome rivers and lakes, the 
principal being the Dalelbe river, and the 
Maler lake, which has a communication 
with the Baltic, and on the ſpot where that 
junction is, Stockholm is built. 


. What name does the principal town 
in Nordland bear ? 


A. Gelfe, or Geawle, 

Are there any cities in Lapland? 

4 Being bounded in many places by 
tremendous rocks, whoſe ſummits are co- 
vered with ſnow, and the land not fertile, 
it is very thinly peopled, and contains 


ſcarcely any thing but villages. 


9. What have you to ſay of Finland? 

A. The chief city in Finland is Abo; 
the iſland of Aland muſt likewiſe be men- 
tioned in this place, as belonging to that 
province. 

Als the ſoil fertile in Sweden ? 


A. No 
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A. No, in general it is very poor; and 
the air ſo cold, that in ſome parts the 
Mow lies on the ground for nine months in 
the year; but the internal riches of the 
land are more valuable than the external 
produce, for they have ſeveral iron mines, 
and one of ſilver; and in part, to this may 
be attributed the great hardineſs and induſ- 
try of the Swedes, even the women bear- 
ing their ſhare in the moſt laborious em- 
ployments. ; "yr 
Qi: Does their barren country allow them 
any commodities to export? | 

A. Little beſides metals, furs, honey 
and tar. 

9. Does the king of Sweden maintain a 
ſtanding army ? | | 

A. His military forces are a kind of mi- 
litia, but without rotation, the ſame met 
ſerving for life. Every farm of ſixty of 
ſeventy pounds a year is obliged to furniſh 
a foot ſoldier, and to provide him with 
cloathing, diet, lodging and twenty ſhits 
lings per annum: when the ſoldiers are in 
quarters, they are ſubject to the'pivil mal 
giſtrare, but are under military diſcipline 
when 1n the field. 

9. Is the king abſolute ? 

A. No; he is liable to the controul of 2 
ſenate, the concurrence of which is reqri- 
ite in all affairs of importance. . 
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N 9, What religion is eſtabliſhed in Swe- 
en. 

A. Lutheraniſm; nor is any other even 
tolerated there. I am, my dear Mamma, 
your moſt dutiful and affectionate daughter, 

MARIA MIL TON, 


LETTER XXIV. 


My dear Mamma, 


WERE not the affurances you kindly 
give me, of the pleaſure you receive from 
the length and frequency of my letters, an 
irreſiſtible encouragement ; I ſhould be apt 
to fear, that I mult tire you with them, as 
the ſubjects can ſeldom afford you any en- 
tertainment, except you could diveſt your- 
felf of memory, and peruſe them as facts 
new to you. You tell me, indeed, this is 
often the caſe, and that between the ra- 
vages of time, which has blotted great 
part from your remembrance, and ſome 
that you have happened never to read, 
you frequently meet with facts, in the 
tranſcriptsI ſend, that you were unacquaint- 
ed with; but were it not for your moſt kind 
partiality, I could ſcarcely hope theſe would 
recompence you, for the tediouſneſs of 
reading ſo often, what you well knew be- 
fore, Nothing ſo tedious as a twice = 
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tale, is a truth generally allowed; but 1 
find a tender parent can patiently bear a 
more frequent repetion, it the relater be 
her daughter. Iam much pleaſed that my 
grandfather thinks my letters may be of 
uſe to my couſin Harriot; ſhould they prove 
ſo, it would be a great additional fatisfac- 
tion to me, but however that may be, I 
am glad they ſtand ſo well in his opinion, 
for though I have no ſhare in their merit, 
yet it may prove to my advantage to Fe 
connected in his thoughts with any thing 
he approves; he will think of me with leis 
diſguſt, and from an habit of doing ſo, he 
may at laſt be brought at leaſt to fee me 
with indifference ;z a very humble expecta- 
tion, ſurely, conſidering the near relation 
between us! As his diſlike is not founded 
on any demerits of my own, ſince I am 
quite a ſtranger to him, but ariſes only from 
aſſociating my image with ideas that are to 
him painful, may I not hope there is a 
poſſibility, that by an aſſociation more plea- 
ſing to him, the prejudice may be conquer- 
ed! However probabilty be againſt me, I 
muſt hope it; my heart will ſeize every 
poſſibility of flattering itſelf with a chance 
for what it ſo ardently longs after; the 
fainteſt expectation of being reſtored to 
the beſt bes conveys ſuch delight- 
ful ſenſations to my fond heart, that I che- 
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riſh it as the greateſt bleſſing I can enjoy 


in this ſtate of baniſhment. But at beſt it 
is a melancholy pleaſure, and ſhould I dwell 
on the ſubject F may give more of the me- 
lancholy, than the pleaſure, where I ought 
to 1mpar: only the latter, and to whom, 
contrary to my warmeſt wiſhes, I am al- 
ready a fource of too much pain; therefore 
my pen ſhall no longer obey the dictates of 
my heart, but tranſcribe exerciſes, and ca- 
techiſms, wherein it is leſs intereſted. 
Polydectes, king of Sparta, dying with- 
out iſſue, Lycurgus, his brother, was na- 


tural heir to the crown; but the wife of 


the deceaſed king declaring, ſoon after, 
that ſhe was pregnant, Lycurgus refuſed 
to accept any other title than that of pro- 
tector, till the birth of the child; deter- 


mined, if it proved a ſon, to act only as his 


guardian. The queen of a far different 
character, in whom ambition ſtifled the 
voice both of nature and juſtice, offer- 
ed, if he would promiſe to marry her, 
to deſtroy the infant before its birth. Ly- 
curgus was ſtruck with horror at the dread- 
ful propoſal, but not judging it adviſeable 
to acquaint ſo infamous a woman with his 
real ſentiments, he eluded an explicit an- 
ſwer, giving her reaſon to believe he was 
not averſe to the principal part of her 
plan; but pretending a tender concern 1 
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her health, deſired her to forbear an at- 
tempt, which muſt be attended with great 
danger to herſelf; and to take all due care 
during her pregnancy, but to ſend the child 
to him as ſoon as ſhe was delivered ; as he 
with leſs hazard could take the neceſſary 
courſe, to ſecure the ſucceſs of their views. 
A flagitious mind readily believes others 


equally wicked; the queen felt the force 


of amoition too ſtrongly to entertain any 
ſuſpicions, that Lycurgus was hot as pow- 
erfully actuated by it; ſhe therefore cauſed 
the child, (which proved a ſon) as ſoon as 


born, to be conveyed to his uncle; Who 


mac Ay ſhewed it to the people; and 
naming it Charilaus, proclaimed it king; 
declaring himſelf only protector of the 
kingdom, till Charilaus ſhould arrive at a 
proper age to aſſume the ſovereign power. 
It was not natural that ſuch a woman ſhould 
patiently endure the diſappointment of her 
iniquitous project, and ſo ſevere, though 
tacit, a reproach of her baſeneſs; the juſ- 
tice of the uncle was too ſtrong a condem- 
nation of the unnatural mother; proporti- 


onate to her ambition, was the hatred ſhe 


conceived againſt the man who had diſap- 


pointed it; her relations, who probably 
had borne ſome ſhare in her vile ſcheme, 
Joined with her in every endeavour. to ex- 
cite a faction againſt Lycurgus; and did. 
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not ſcruple to accuſe the man, who had 
ſo readily placed another on the throne, of 
a deſign to uſurp it. Their malice proved 
ſo ſucceſsful, that they raiſed a ſtrong par- 
ty againſt Lycurgus, who finding, that the 
continual oppoſition to all his meaſures 
deprived him of the power of rendering 
his adminiſtration uſeful to the people, re- 
ſigned his office, and determined to leave 
Sparta for ten years, by which time he 
hoped the faction might ſubſide. During 
his voluntary baniſhment, he travelled into 


various countries, and collecting ſomething 


from the laws of each, formed that plan 
of government, which at his return he eſ- 
tabhſhed ia Sparta. | 

< It may at firſt ſight,” obſerved Mrs. 
Wheatley, „appear ſomething ſtrange, 


* that an imputation ſo contrary to the 


* whole tenor of Lycurgus's life, could 
meet with any credit, but in fact, there 
* 15 nothing too abſurd to be believed by 
men influenced by party ſpirit ; by ſuch 
the ſtrongeſt contradictions are eaſily unit- 
ed, the moſt glaring improbabilities ac- 
s cepted as certain truths ; and what has 
been finely obſerved of the jealous, is 
applicable to them, and we may fay, 
*« That trifles, light as air, are to the fac- 
« tous confirmation ſtrong, as proofs of holy 


« writ, The heads of a party, perhaps, 
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« are ſeldom deceived, they ſee the fallacy 
« of what they aſſert, but the ſubordinate 
part, whoſe paſſions they have inflamed, 
« and whoſe private intereſt they have a- 


„ wakened, follow as implicitly as a flock 


« of ſheep do the leading bell-weather ; 
« they neither think, nor examine, but 
« if the ſound of diſcord is but rung 
loud enough, they purſue head- long the 


« erring ſteps of their clamorous leaders, 


« without knowing to what in reality they 
« are directed. mu 

« But,” continued Mrs. Wheatley, 
« how can we ſufficiently admire Lycur- 
« gus, who, though reduced to abſent him- 
« ſelf from his country, by the injuſtice 
and ingratitude of his citizens, ſpent that 


time in qualifying himſelf to render them 


the moſt eſſential ſervices ! His travels 
<« were not directed to amuſe his imagina- 
tion with novelty and variety, nor to 
« =O an idle curioſity, but to learn 
from the wiſdom of different legiſlators, 
* and the experience of other ages and 
and other countries, what might prove 
* moſt uſeful to his own. Conſcious that 
nothing can diſſolve that duty to ſociety, 
* which requires us to uſe our utmoſt pow- 
der to ſerve it, a duty not ariſing meer- 
* ly from mutual compact, and recipro- 
cal obligation, but of divine original, 
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* founded on the Command of God him- 
«ſelf; conſcious, I ſay, of this indiſpen- 
fable duty, he employed the abilities 
and talents his countrymen had rejected, 
in forming that ſyſtem of laws to which 


they afterwards owed the greatneſs of 
their ſtate, and the virtue of the indivi- 
* quals. A ſavage greatneſs, indeed, and 
* and a virtue though dazzling and pure, 
yet harſh and unamiable, ſuch as excites 
* our wonder, but not our love. Gigantic 
virtue, like gigantic beauty, loſes its 
& charms in the air of terror which it wears; 
* ſome degrees of ſoftnęſs and delicacy are 
* requiſite to render either lovely. The 
gentle emanations of tender humanity, 
are not only the moſt pleaſing, but moſt 
valuable virtues, as the frequent oppor- 
'< tunities for exerting them, render them 
of moſt general uſe and comfort.“ 

The only exerciſe of this day was the 
adventures of Ariſtomenes, the Meſſenian 
general, as follows. 

The Meſſenian army being betrayed 
by their ally Ariſtocrates, king of Arca- 
dia, was defeated by the Lacedemonians, 
and Ariſtomenes, the Meſſenian general, 
retired with the ſhattered remains of his 
forces, into a caſtle on mount Eira, and 
fortifying the towns on the coaſt, abandon- 
ed ſuch as were farther from the ſea. A- 
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W. riſtomenes, ſelecting three hundred men 
1- from the ſmall remnant of this routed ar- 
5 my, made frequent excurſions from mount 
I, Eira, and laid all the adjacent part of the 
h IE cnemy's country waſte; harraſſing them ſo 
f continually, that they could not with any 
. regularity carry on the ſiege they had laid 
1 to mount Eira: but in one of the frequent 


ſkirmiſhes he was engaged in, with the two 
Spartan kings, he was taken priſoner with 
fifty of his men, and carried into Sparta, 
where with them he was thrown from a 
great highth into a dungeon, the place of 
puniſhment for common malefactors. His 
men were all killed by the fall, but he eſ- 
caped unhurt; and a fox coming to prey 
on a carcaſe that lay near, he caught hold 
of him, and clapping one hand on his 
mouth, to ſecure himſelf from an animal 
= accuſtomed to feed on human fleſh, he 
5 took faſt hold of his tail with the other. 
Ihe beaſt immediately directed his ſteps 

towards the hole which ſerved him for an 
entrance, into this place of horror. Ariſ- 
; tomenes being thus led on, till the wav 
became too narrow for him to follow ; he 
then let go the fox, and examining careful- 
ly the track he purſued, perceived a little 
| glimmering from above, which made him 
; judge he was not in that place far from the 
lurface of the earth. He applied himſelf 
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to widen this hole with his hands, and 
worked fo effectually, that after much la- 
bour, he got out; and repairing immedi- 
ately to mount Eira, he made a fally from 
thence by night, fell on one quarter of the 
beſiegers camp, routed them, killed their 
captain, and plundered their tents. Still 
his forces were too ſmall to oblige the ene- 
my to raſe the ſiege, but he continued 
to moleſt them by Ris incurſions, in one of 
which he was again taken priſoner by ſome 
Cretans, who made part of the Spartan 
army. From theſe ſikewiſe he eſcaped, 
for his keepers being made drunk, he 
ſtabbed them with their own daggers, and 
returned again to his company. But even 


valour is not a defence againſt treachery ; 


in the eleventh year of the ſiege, the caſtle 
was betrayed in the night, by a Meſſenian 
woman, who was engaged in an intrigue 


*with a Spartan ſoldier. But though the 


enemy wer introduced into the caſtle, yet, 
under the command of Ariſtomenes, the 
Meſſenjans maintained an obſtinate bat- 
tle in defence of the place all the next 
day, till convinced of the impoſſibility of 
reſiſting ſuch ſuperior numbers, Ariſtome- 
nes choſe rather to abandon the place, 
than to ſacrifice the remains of ſo brave an 
army. Yet even then, he could not pre- 
vail with himſelf to give up the common 
cauſe 
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cauſe, but ſelecting a body of five hun- 
dred men, he aſked, if they would once 
more venture their lives with him, to which 
receiving a ready conſent, he propoſed to 
them his deſign of going to ſurprize 
Sparta, while its chief ſtrength was em- 
ployed in the plunder of Meſſenia. Three 
hundred Arcadians joined them in this en- 
terprize, by whom it was entirely fruſ- 
trated, for Ariſtocrates, ſtill treacherous, 
ſent notice of the deſign to Anaxander 
king of Sparta, whoſe anſwer falling into 
the hands of the Meſſenians, acquainted 
them with the baſeneſs of their ally, and 
obliged them to relinquiſn their deſign; 
which, as it ought, feil heavieſt on Ariſ- 
tocrates, who was ſtoned ro death by his 
own ſubjects, and a pillar was erected to 
perpetuate the remembrance of his infa- 
my, and their juſt puniſhment of his trea- 
chery : while Ariſtomenes ended his life 
honourably, in ſtill fighting for his coun- 
try, or died peaceably in the arms of a 
daughter, whom he had married in Rhodes ; 
for the accounts of the manner of his 
death vary, though all agree in the glo- 
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HISTORICAL CATECHISM 
LESSON XXXIX. 


9. Who was the firſt king of Lacedæ- 
mon ? | 
A. Lelex; being ſaid to have reigned 
there about the about the 2500th year of 
the world, 

Q: Was the country then called Lace- 
demon ? 

A. No; from Lelex we are told it re- 
ceived the name of, Lelegia. Eurotas, the 
grandſon of Lelex, having built a city, 
gave it the name of Sparta, from his 
daughter and only child Sparte, from whoſe 
huſband Lacedzmon, the country, receiv- 
ed the appellation it ſo long bore ; but 
though they were at firſt thus diſtinguiſhed, 
in time the names became uſed tor both 

the country and town indifferently. 

Q. Did the kings of Sparta at firſt make 
any great figure? 

A. So far from it, that we know little of 
them beſides their names, till Tyndareus 
the fifth king in ſucceſſion from Lacedz- 
mon, who ſeems alſo to owe his diſtinction 
more to his wite, his children, and to Her- 
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cules, than to any conſiderable actions per. 


formed by himſelf. 
9, What did Hercules do for him ? 
A. Tyndareus, after having diſputed the 
ſucceſſion to the throne with his half bro- 
ther Hippocoon, was obliged to quit his 
pretenſions ; till Hercules, having killed 
Hippoccon and his ten ſons, Tyndare- 
us came to the quiet poſſeſſion of the crown. 
9, Who was Tyndareus's wite ? 
A. The beautiful Leda, by whom he had 
two ſons, the renowned Caſtor and Pollux, 
who, from their great exploits, were ſup- 
poſed more than human, and therefore Ju- 
piter was ſaid to be their father. 
9. Had Tyndareus any more children ? 
A. Yes, two daughters, Clitemneſtra, 
married to Agamemnon, and Helena, mar- 
ried to Menelaus, Agamemnon's brother, 
who in the right of his wife became king 
of Sparta, after the death of Tyndareus, 
who ſurvived his heroic ſons. The infa- 
mous conduct of theſe two women, ſeems 
to have better ſuited the criminal correſpon - 
dence, to which the birth of their brothers 
was attributed, than the actions of ſuch he- 
roes as Caſtor and Pollux. 
9. As you have in your hiſtory of the 
kingdom. of Argos, given an account of 
the Trojan war, I ſhall not trouble you with 
any queſtions concerning it, nor make you 
| repeat 
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repeat any thing you have ſaid of Clitem- 
neſtra and Helen, nor even of Menclaus, 
who ſeems to have lived quietly with He- 
len, after he recovered her by the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy, ſince no action of moment 
is recorded of him from the time of that 
famous ſiege. But be ſo good as to tell 
me what children he had by Helen ? 

A. Ouly one daughter, named Hermi- 
one, whom he married to Oreſtes, ſon to 
his brother Agamemnon; but afterwards 
taking her from him, gave her in marriage 
to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, the ſon of 
Achilles. 

9. Did Oreſtes quietly acquieſce in this 
treatment ? 

A. That fact is not perfectly aſcertained; 
Pyrrhus was killed, whereupon Oreſtes got 
Hermione again; and from thence it is 
ſuppoſed probable, that the death of Pyr- 
rhus was the conſequence of the injured 
huſband's revenge. | 


2 Did Oreſtes ſucceed Menelaus on the 


Spartan throne ? 
A. He did, and was at the ſame time 


| poſſeſſed of the kingdoms of Argos an 
Mycena. | 


Q: Did his family long enjoy the king- 
dom of Sparta? | 

A. No, his ſon Tiſamenus was expelled 
the kingdom by the Heraclidz; and with 


him 
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E 
him ended what is called the firſt ſtate of 
Lacedzmon, after having laſted about four 
hundred years. 

9. When did this happen? 

A. In the two thouſand nine hundred 
and ſecond year of the world. One thou- 
thouſand one hundred and two years before 
Chriſt. * | | 

9. Who then bore ſway in Iſrael ? | 

A. Samuel. The Iſraelites having no 
king till nine years afterwards. 

9. What alteration was made in the go- 
vernment of Sparta, by the acceſſion of the 
Heraclidæ. . + 

A. From a monarchy it became a dyar- 
chy; the ſtate being afterwards governed 
Jointly by two aſſociated kings, of whom 
the firſt were Euryſtenes and Procles, twin 
brothers, 

9. Little account I think is given of 
their actions; what of moſt moment is re- 
corded of their ſucceſſors ? 

A. Agis, the ſon of Euryſthenes, having 
imp oſed a tribute on the country of Spar- 
ta, the inhabitants of Helos rebelled, but 
were ſoon ſubdued by him, and being 
made priſoners of war, he condemned both 
them and their poſterity to perpetual ſla- 
very, and ordained, that all other ſlaves to 
the ſtate ſhould likewiſe be called Helotts. 
By theſe ſlaves, all ſervile offices were per- 
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fortned, and indeed they were the only 


huſbandmen and artificers, the Spartans at dif 
eſteeming every employment but arms, be- he tr: 
low the dignity of a freeman. from 

As we know little more of the Spar. 294 


tan kings for four or five ſucceflions, than [| 
= pear 
their names, you may pals on to Lycurgus? | 
A. Poledectes dying without iſſue, Ly- | 


curgus, his younger brother, aſcended the | vels 
throne, but the widow of Polydectes prov- 4 
ing with child, and afterwards being deli: | 2 
vered of a ſon, whom Lycurgus named ne? 
Charilaus, he proclaimed the infant king, 0 p 
and only took upon himſelf the title of * 
guardian. 00 EMO: ports 
9. Did he long exerciſe this office ? gabe 
A. No. Finding that the queen dowager ww 
had raiſed a party againſt him, by whom 
he was accuſed of a deſign to fupplant his Burn 


nephew in the kingdom, he withdrew him- 
ſelf from Sparta; but more from a deſire 
of qualifying himſelf to become of greater H 
iervice to his country, than in conſideration 
for his own ſafety. 

Q. Where did Lycurgus go when he 


left Sparta, and what were his views ? 

A. Lycurgus's aim being to improve the ter 
form of the Spartan government, he firſt 4 
went to the iſle of Crete, famous for the pov 
wiſdom of thoſe laws which Rhadamanthus beg 

the 


and Minos, two kings of that iſland, had 
ons | at 


PCT OED 


| (_9:;.3 

at different times inſtituted. From thence 
he travelled into Aſia and Egypt, gathering 
from every country what he thought might 
prove uſeful to his own, but principally 
from Crete, where he found much that ap- 

ared to him worthy of imitation. 

9. What time did he ſpend in his tra- 
vels ?. 

A. Ten years. 


= travels? 

5 A. Eight hundred and eighty four years 
ö be fre Chriſt, in the three thouſand one 
uhu dred and twentieth year of the world. 
: 9. Who then reigned in Ifrae] and Ju- 

ah ? | 
A. Jehu in Iſrael, Athalia in Judah: 
each of them having then juſt aſcended the 


throne. 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM, 
LESSON XL. 


O. In what manner did Lycurgus act af- 
ter his return to Sparta ? 

A. With ſome difficulty he obtained the 
power of changing the conſtitution ; and 
began with reſtraining the prerogative of 
the king's ; for which purpoſe he inſtitut- 

| ed 


9. When did Lycurgus return from his 
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ed a ſenate, conſiſting of twenty eight per- 
ſons, none of them under ſixty years of 
age; the kings were added to this number, 
and were conſidered as the chief members, 
though without any particular privileges. 

A. What was the office of this ſenate ? 

A. It was the ſupreme court of judica- 
ture, and indeed was poſſeſſed of the whole 
executive power, though an appeal lay from 
them to the people. Thus the kings be- 
came little more than officers of pageantry; 
Except in time of war; for in the field 
their power was much more extenſive than 
n the city. 

9. Was this the only aſſembly Lycurgus 
_ inſtituted ? 


A. No, he appointed two aſſemblies of 


the people, the leſſer conſiſting only of the 


citizens of Sparta, the greater admitting 
the whole bd of the Lacedemonians; but 
the power of theſe aſſemblies was very 
ſmall. The time of their meeting or conti- 
nuing together, depended on « A ſenate's 
pleaſure ; theſe 3 what they thought 
convenient, and the people might ratify or 
reject it; but had not the liberty to debate, 
or even to deliver their opinion upon it: 
they were likewiſe excluded from all offices 
in the ſtate. 
Did Lycurgus in any other of his in- 
| | ſtitutions 
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. 
ſti- utions ſhew himſelf more favourable to 


the people? | 

#* He made them ample amends by 
cauſing an equal diviſion of all the lands 
in the N whereby every family had 
a ſufficient portion to maintain it in the 
frugal manner of —_ he introduced. 

9. What alteration did he make in the 
money ? | 

A. He forbad the uſe of gold and filver, 
inſtituting iron money in 1ts place, of a 
coin fo large, that a trifling ſum was of 
very great weight, and cumberſome, and 
being current only in Sparta, prevented 
the importation of luxuries and varieties 
from other countries. 

9. What method did he take to prevent 
private intemperance ? 

A. He cauſed all the men in the city to 
eat in one common hall, without diſtinction 
of dignity ; an ordinance which even the 


kings were not excuſed from obeying. . 


Every one ſent in his proviſions monthly, 
with a little money for other contingences, 
and all things were excluded from theſe 
meals that tended rather to indulgence than 
nouriſhment. To this table the children 
were likewiſe ſent to learn temperance 
from example, and wiſdom from the con- 
verſation of their ſeniors. | 
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D, What method did he order to be 
taken in the education of children ? 

A. He ordained that an infant as ſoon as 
born ſhould be expoſed to public view, 
and if by deformity or weakneſs it appear- 
ed not likely to become an uſeful member 
of ſociety, it was barbarouſly expoſed to 
periſh on a mountain near Taygetus ; if it 
proved free from ſuch defects, it was de- 
livered again to the parents, to be nurſed 
in the moſt hardy and ſevere manner. 

. How long was the care of it allowed 
to them? | 7; 

A. Until ſeven years old ; from which 
time, if a boy, it was eſteemed the child 
of the public, and aſſigned over into a pro- 
per claſs or company, where even in its 
ſports and exerciſes, it was inured to the 
ſevereſt labour, and even cruelty, there 
being a yearly cuſtom of whipping the 
boys at the altar of Diana Taurica, which 
they ſo much piqued themſelves on bearing 
patiently, that ſometimes they would ſuf. 
fer it to be continued without complaint 
till they died on the ſpot. _ 

Q. How long did they remain in the firſt 
claſs ? 

A. Until twelve years old, and then were 
removed into another, where martial exer- 
ciſes became their employment; and they 
were frequently engaged in mock e 
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- if we may call them ſuch, wherein they 
fought ſo deſperately, as frequently to loſe 
5 their limbs, or their lives. Thefts per- 
formed with danger and dexterity were en- 
couraged ; but if for want of due art they 
were diſcovered, the lads that committed 
them were puniſhed, We are told of a boy 
EF who having ſtolen a fox, and concealed it 
under his coat, ſuffered jt to tear out his 
| I bowels rather than diſcoyer the theft by 
* .complaining. At meals, queſtions were 
| IE propoſed to theſe youths, which they were 
* required to anſwer with readineſs and bre- 
| EE vity, whereby they learnt that conciſeneſs 
of ſpeech, which was diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Laconic. 
=_ Q. How long did their minority laſt ? 
=_ A. In all probability till thirty years of 
= age, for till then they could not marry, 
0 enter into the army, nor bear any office in 
; the ſtate ; but if they did not enter into 
wedlock ſoon after that term, they were 
publicly diſgraced. 
Q:. How were the girls educated ? 
4 A. With almoſt as little delicacy as the 
; boys, to the entire diſregard of the things 
that appear to us the moſt eſſential to de- 
corum. They were not deemed marriage- 
able, till twenty years. 
2: Was there not a cruel law among the 
; Spartans, called the Cryptia, or ſecret a&? 
A. There 
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A. There was; it was one cruelty found. 
ed on another. The inhumanity with which 
they treated the Helotts made them fear 
the t increaſe of their numbers, as they 
2 able to revenge the injuries 
they recived; by this act therefore, it was 
ordained, that from time to time, companies 
of young men ſhould be ſent into the coun- 
try, who concealing themſelves all day in the 
woods ſhould in the night killallthe Helotts 

could meet with, but this 1s a law too 
barbarous to be aſcribed to Lycurgus. 
2. What became of Lycurgus after he 
eſtabliſhed his laws ? 
A. He prevailed with the ſenate and peo- 
11 to bind themſelves by oath to — 


inſtitutions till his return; and then 


leaving Sparta, is ſaid by ſome to have 
— himſelf at Delphi; by others to have 
died at Crete; ordering his body to be 
burnt, andhis aſhes to be thrown into the 
ſea, leſt his corps, by being carried back 
to Sparta, might afford the people a pre- 


tence of freeing themſelves from their oath. 


With Lycurgus's ſettlement, the ſecond 
ſtate of Lacedæmon concludes, it being 
from that time rather a commonwealth than 


a kingdom. 
9. When was the Ephori eſtabliſhed ? 


A. About ſeven hundred and ten years 
9. What 
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©. What was the Ephori? 


A. A magiſtracy compoſed of five per- 
ſons, choſen annually, deſigned as protec- 
tors of the, people againſt the encroach- 
ments of the ſenate. This magiſtracy is 
ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted in the reign 
of Theopompus, the ſecond in ſucceſſion 
from Chanlaus.. 

2. What was the next conſiderable event 
wherein Sparta was concerned ? 

A. The firſt Meſſinian war, to which the 
revenge taken by a Meſſenian for an in- 
jury he had received for a Spartan was 
the immediate occaſion, but a long courſe 
of enmity had diſpoſed them to it. 

9, What was the ſucceſs of it? 

A. Aﬀter it had continued: near twenty 
years, the Meſſenians were reduced to ſub- 
mit to the good pleaſure of the Lacedemo- 


nians, who impoſed very tyrannical terms; 


and Ariſtodemus king of Meſſenia, who in 


obedience to the oracle, had ſacrificed his 


daughter by way of a propitiatory offering 
to the Gods, killed himſelf: at her grave. 

9. When did this war end? 

J. Seven hundred and twenty four years 
before Chriſt, and in the year of the world 
3280. LH 

Q: Did the Meſſenians remain contented 
in their ſervitude? 1 1 

oo? 1 for 
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A. For thirty nine years they ſubmitted 
to it, their ſtrength not being ſufficiently 


recruited to admit of an attempt to throw 


off the yoke that galled them, but then at 
the inſtigation of Ariſtomenes, a young 


man of extraordinary courage and capacity, 
after having entered into alliance with the 


Argives and Arcadians, they took up arms. 

Were the Meſſenians more ſucceſsful 
in this war than in the former? 

A. By no means. For a conſiderable time 
the valour of Ariſtomenes rendered the 
event doubtful, but at length, the ſupe- 
riority of numbers on the Spartan ſide, and 
the treacheryof a Meſſenian woman, wrought 
the total overthrow of the latter, and the 
Lacedemonians got entire poſſeffſon of the 
whole country of Meſſenia. 

9. What became of Ariſtomenes? 

A. Committing the remainder of the Meſ- 
ſenians to the care of his ſons, ſome ſay he 
was killed in a ſkirmiſh with the Spartans ; 
others, that he died at Rhodes, whither he 
retired to a daughter he had married there. 

9. What was the fate of: the Meſſe- 
mans ? | 1 25 
A. Invited by the prince of Rhegium, 
who was at war with the Zancleans, on 
promiſe, that if he conquered, he would 
give them the enemies chief toumn; oy 
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took Zancle, and incorporating themſelves 


with the inhabitants, who were originally 
Grecians, they deſtroyed the old city, and 
built a new one near a mile diſtant, and 
gave to it the name of Meſſene, which it 
ſtill bears. Naos 

9. In what year did the ſecond Meſſe- 
nian war end ? 


A. In the year of the world 3333, and 


671 years before Chriſt. 
Who then reigned in Lydia and 

Media? 1 

A. Ardys II. ſucceſſor to Gyges, was 
then king of Lydia, and Dejoces of Media. 

Q. Who in Aſſyria and Judah? 

A. Eſſarhaddon reigned in Aſſyria and 
Babylon, and Manaſſes was king of Judah. 
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Gov. When you conſider the import- 
ance of the ſubject, you will not wonder, 
that Iam deſirous of examining how far 
you retain the inſtructions that have been 


given you concerning the foundation of 


your faith, as well as of the principal arti- 
cles of the Chriſtian religion. | 

Schol. I hope I do not only remember 
them at preſent, but ſhall always remem- 
ber them. | 


I 2 Gov. 
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Sd. Pray then, tell me what proof 
there is, that ſuch a perſon as Jeſus Chriſt, 
ever lived? . 

Sch. That there was ſuch a perſon, who 
reached in Judea, and was crucified there, 
y Pontius Pilate, the governor of Judea, 

is not only affirmed by Chriſtians, and ac- 
knowledged by Jewiſh writers, but menti- 
oned, as an undoubted fact, by ſeveral of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed, and beſt Pagan 
Authors. | 

Gov. But on what grounds do we fay, 
He was the Son of God ? 

Sch. On the ſureſt and moſt unqueſtion- 
able. God, himſelf, by a voice from hea- 
ven, declared him ſo at his baptiſm, to 
which John the Baptiſt, who knew him not 
before he heard that voice, and therefore 
could be no colluſion, bare his record; 
many of the Jews allowing that all John 
ſaid of him was true; and again on his 
transfiguration ; atteſted by thoſe who heard 
the voice, and faw his glory ; and who laid 
down. their lives in confirmation of their 
teſtimony, Nathaniel, the Iſraelite, with- 
out guile, acknowledges Chriſt to be Son of 
God, as well as king of the Jews ; the Ethi- 
opian Eunuch was baptized into this faith; 
and the Apoſtle to the Hebrews, in order 


to convince them of the excellency of 
the 
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the Chriſtian above the Jewiſh diſpenſation, 
brings many arguments to prove that the 
author of it was the Son of God, © and the 
« expreſs image of his Perſon,” who had, 
as a Son, the whole nature of God the Fa- 
ther in him. Theſe evidences, were there 
no other, I ſhould think fully ſufficient, 
whereon to ground furely, this moſt impor- 
tant article of our faith . 


Gov. So, indeed, it ſhould ſeem : if nor, 


we can hardly hold ourſelves excuſeable, if 
we do not, what our Saviour fo reaſonably 
required of the ſtill doubting Jews; © Search 
« diligently the fcriptures, and conſider well 
his miracles,” that we may, like Thomas, 


be no longer faithleſs, but believing.” I. 


mould be glad, if you would tell me, how- 
ever, what proof you can produce, that 
theſe miracles, were certainly wrought; a 
point, which at this diſtance of time, ſtands 


us in great need to be well aſſured of. 


Scho. The moſt able of thoſe, who wrote 
againſt the Chriſtians, acknowledge, that 
ſuch miracles were performed; the Jews 
confeſs it; and had not the evidence of 
thoſe facts been very credible, we cannot 
ſuppoſe, that ſo many perſons of high rank 


and great abilities, both Greeks and Ro- 


mans, would have relinquiſhed the conſi- 
derable poſts, ſome of them poſſeſſed, and 
15 the 
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the hope of all future wealth: and prefer. 
ment, to follow a ſe& whoſe leader. had 
been crucified, and whoſe diſciples had no- 
thing but poverty and ſufferings to expect. 

Gov. We read in the bible, that the 
Jews, when they confeſſed the ſupernatural 
power of Jeſus, attributed it to the aſſiſt. 
ance of the devil: what have you to ſay to 
that ? 

Scho. Whatever power we may ſuppoſe 
an evil ſpirit to poſſeſs, it would be the 
higheſt abſurdity, to believe, he would im- 
part it to be uſed in confirmation of a doc- 
irine which tended to overthrow his own do- 
minion; to reclaim men from wickedneſs, 
and citabliſh them in all purity and god- 
lineſs, both of heart and action. The 
preacher, who exhorts his diſciples, to a more 
perfect and more ſublime degree of vir- 
tue, than the beſt and wiſeſt Pagans e- 
ver thought, or even Moſes required, 
could not be inſpired by an evil ſpirit. 
And this accuſation our Saviour himſelf 
confutes, in the moſt convincing terms. 

Gov. Did our Saviour give any proof of 
ſupernatural power, belide the miracles he 
wrought ? 

Scho. Yes; a moſt aſtoniſhing one, by 
riſing from the dead, the third day after his 
crucifixion and burial ! 


Gov. 
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= Gov. Is there good evidence that he 
d did ſo? 
4 Scho. The ſtrongeſt that ever was given 
t, of any fact. The Apoſtles, as well as the 
e reſt of the Jews had been ſo prepoſſeſſed 
al with the expectation of a temporal prince, 
- that all our Saviour's endeavours to un- 
0 deceive them, proved inſufficient, He 
told them, his kingdom was not of this 
ſe world; but yet, till they looked, When 
Ie « he ſhould reſtore. the ſceptre to Iſrael.“ 
1 But when they ſaw him ſeized, condemned, 
05 and crucified ; this hope could no longer 
> exiſt ; and even their faith ſeemed ſtagger- 
„ enz; at leaſt, fear of a like fare diſpoſed N 
dome of them to conceal it. 9 
Ic Gov. Did the Apoſtles appear to have 
e any expectation of our Saivour's reſurrec- 
[> tion? 6 
4 Sch. No. Altho' he foretold it, fo mi- 
l, | raculous an event, ſeems to have been fo 
* much above their belief, that they did not 
lt underſtand it; therefore, were not diſpoſed 
to believe the fact, without full evidence. 
- We are eaſily convinced of an event we 
| 


expect; but ſtrong proof is requiſite to 
perſuade us of the reality of a fact, which 
| we had conſidered as impoſſible. They 
* had no favourable prejudices to afliſt the e- 
vidence; the irreſiſtible power of truth 
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1 
Gov. What proof did they give of their 
conviction ? | | 
Scho. So ſtrong an evidence, of the ſuper- 


natural power of their Maſter, left them no 


poſſibility of doubting his being the Son 


of God; and this aſſertion, with that of his 


reſurrection from the dead, they ſealed 
with their blood, many of them ſuffering 
martyrdom in the cauſe. Moſt ancient 
tacts we believe on the word of writers, 
who by their manner, and eſtabliſhed repu- 
tation, appear credible ; but here, we have 
ſuch proof of the writers ſincerity, as may 
juſtly remove all doubt of their report. 

Gov. Might not the apoſtles from inter- 
eſted views, aim, by this aſſertion, to de- 
ceive mankind; and ſuffer death only to 
avoid the ſhame of a recantation ? 

Scho. Surely, no perſon can believe them 
actuated by ſuch a motive, who reflects on 
the little reaſon they had to look for any o- 
ther, than ſufferings and death. Our Sa- 
viour had forewarned them to expect the 
ſame treatment, as was given to him; and, 
indeed, what better could they hope? but 
yet, while his ſufferings were recent, we ſee 
them boldly preaching his divinity, his 
reſurrection and his doctrine; expoſing 
themſelves to dangers of every kind, with- 


out any probable proſpect of reward. 
Gov. 
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Gov. Do you conſider a man's iunering . 
martyrdom, as a proof of the truth of his 
doctrine ? | 25 1 8 
Sch. The voluntary death of the preach- 
er, can only prove his belief of the aſſerti- 
on for which he ſuffers; if therefore, that 
is only ſome point of opinion, founded on 
reaſoning; or, even a perſuaſion of ſuperna- 
tural internal lights; it may be conceived 
on no better grounds, than error or ſuper- 
ſtition; and the martyrdom of the preacher, 
though a ſtrong evidence of his ſincerity, 
yet can. by no means eſtabliſn the truth of his 
doctrine. The reaſon of man is ſo very im- 
perfect, that error will creep into the minds 
of the wiſeſt and beſt men. But the caſe 
was very different in regard to the apoſtles. 
Gov. Wherein did that difference con- 
ſiſt 2: | 
Scho. They aſſerted facts their eyes had 
beheld, not opinions formed on the con- 
oluſions of fallible human reaſon. Of nice 
diſquiſitions, few. are competent judges, but 
all who are not blind, know what they ſee. 
If we ſuppoſe that there was any deception 
in the wonders our Saviour wrought, how- 
ever the multitude might be impoſed up- 
on, it muſt be known to the apoſtles, who 
were his conſtant companions, and without 
whoſe colluſion, no deceit. could have been. 
I 5 car- 
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E 
carried on; of the truth of his miracles ; 
therefore, they were competent, (I may ſay) 
infallible judges; and not leſs ſo of the 
truth of his reſurrection; no perſon can 
doubt but they muſt know: whether the 
law. him, and converſed with him. Thole 
aſſertions, therefore, which they ſealed 
with their blood, were plain and evident 
facts, wherein they could not be deceived, 
either by the treacherous artifice of others, 
nor by the error and weakneſs of their 
own underſtanding. I am, my dear Mam- 
ma, Your moſt dutiful and affectionate 


daughter, 
MARIA MILTON. 
LETTER XXV. 
My dear Mamma, 


OUR obſervation, that I have for- 
gotten Miſs le Maine, is, I think, a 


ſevere reproach to me; as my not having 


ſpoken of her very lately, looks as if I found 


her a leſs pleaſing ſubject in 1 as 


ſhe becomes leſs the obje& of ridicule and 
cenſure ; but I hope, that was not my rea- 
fon, as I therein ſhould be particularly 
blameable ; for the conſtant diſcourage- 
ment you always gave to any inclination I 
thewed to either, ought to have taught me 
to repreſs every diſpoſition of ſo malevo- 
leat a nature, 1 
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I mentioned the effect Mrs. Wheatley's 


lecture againſt painting the face, ſeemed to 
have on Miſs le Maine. The appearance 
was not deceitful; it did indeed ope- 
rate ſo powerfully, that the next morning, 
ſhe came down ſtairs, as pale as poſſible ; 
except a little redneſs of eye: lids, occcaſi- 
oned by ſome tears ſhe had ſhed, for the 
loſs of thoſe roſes which before bloomed 
in her cheeks. She ſeem'd aſhamed to 
ſnew her face in diſhabille ; and I make no 
doubt, but her confuſion, would have well 
ſupplied the place of the art ſhe had re- 
linquiſhed, if the uſe of that deſtructive 
compoſition. had not ſo far damaged her 
ſkin, as to render it leſs ſuceptible of na: 
ture's beſt paint, a bluſh... Her eyes, inſtead 
of an affected vivacity, and an unkixed wan 
dering from object to object, were call. 
with languor on the ground. Vexation 
had driven away the ſmiles which were be⸗ 
fore indiſcriminately ſhed around her, even 


on the: graveſt occaſions, with. a deſign of 


playing off ſome pretty, dimples, which. 
grace her cheeks. Neither her air, her mo- 
tions, nor her voice had eſcaped the in- 
fluence of this mortifying change; the 
firſt bad loſt that ſelf-latisfied negligence 


which had diſtinguſhed her but the day be- 


fore ; her motions, inſtead. of being quick. 
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and abrupt, were flow ; her voice was ſunk 
to a much lower key, and ſhewed that 
nature had formed it uncommonly ſweet, 


I think the greateſt friends to art mult have 


allowed, that ſhe was more than recompenſ- 
ed for the ſacrifice ſhe had made, by the 
grace, delicacy, and medeſty, ſhe had ac- 
quired thereby. : 
Mrs. Wheatley, charmed with her do- 
cility, embraced and thanked her; and 
though ſhe 1s not accuſtomed to compli- 
ment her ſcholars on their perſons; yet in 
this caſe, ſhe thought it right to make ſome 
amends to the vanity ſhe had mortified, 
and. told Miſs le Maine, ſhe had done an 
injury to nature, in, diſguiſing by art the 
uncommon bounty with which nature 
had treated her; adding, © If I were not 
too well acquainted with the good diſpo- 
« ſitjons of my young friends, to ſuſpect 
« them of any latent meanneſs, or malevo- 
«* lence, I ſhould fear your Rind compli- 
« ance with my inclinations would make 
«your time here paſs difagreeably ; for 
4 ybur native charms now render you ſo 
* Jovely, that you could not fail of excit- 
ing envy in every breaſt that harbours 
4+ fo criminal and painful a paſſion. But 


% theſe, my dear, give me a far inferior 


« pleaſure, to that I receive from this proof 5 
34 i « the 
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K & the goodneſs of your heart, and the ſweet- 
at « neſs, (I will add,) nobleneſs, of your diſ- 
t. « poſition. I am ſenſible, what you have 
e e done, required no ſmall effort; and the 
{- << efteem you have raiſed in me by this con- 
e « queſt over yourſelf is greater than I can 
r OTE LET 

Here Miſs te Maine, whofe ſpirits were 
0 © much oppreſſed, ſhed a few tears, but en- 
dt deavouring to recover herſelf, ſobbed out, 
i Pardon me, madam, I am aſhamed of my 
in b weakneſs.” 
e „ You have no reaſon, my dear, (replied 
d, Mrs. Wheatley ;) if there be ſome weak 
mn = e neſs in your extreme ſenſibility, on this 
he d occafion, it only ſerves as a ſhade to heigh- 
re ten the luſtre you acquire by ſo readily 
ot « relinquiſhing a thing to which your at- 
o- « tachment was ſo ſtrong : the merit of 
> N your conqueſt is proportionate to the pain 
o- eit gave you; if your reaſon was perverted, 
i- e you have given an evident proof that it 
ce had not loft its ſtrength; and that, ſupe- 
or « rior to prejudice, you can exert its power, 
ſo il « when ever you judge it requiſite; and 
t- % ſhew, that if example could lead you into 


« a folly, your good fenſe, on the firſt 


55 

8 
ut e moment of reflexion, enables you to diſ- 
or « claim, and deſpiſe it.” 
of 4 Miſs le Maine received courage from Mrs. 
ie Wheatley's behaviour; and being better 


pleaſed 
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teaſed with herſelf, ſhe recovered her 
Peres I endeavoured to conform to m 
governeſs's views, and took the firſt oppor- 
tunity of telling her how lovely I thought 
her; ſome other of the young ladies did, 
the ſame, and before night, I think ſhe ceaſ- 
ed to. regret. her artificial charms. 
her ſpeedy compliance with Mrs, Wheatley's 


defire, her ready conviction of the impro- 


priety of a favourite error, ſhew.a moſt ami- 

able diſpoſition, and give the juſteſt grounds 
to believe, ſhe will as effectually conquer 
every other folly; but this muſt be a work 
of time. As her mortification abated, Her 
affectations returned, but they now. appear 
in a different light; for the eſteem. ſhe has 
raiſed in every one, baniſhes all diſguſt; 

and what before-were looked upon as Kulte 
are diminiſhed into foibles,, By the favour- 
able medium through which they are be- 
held, and while they a are obſerved with com- 
placence 3 in conſideration of her good qua- 
1 


ties, no one doubts, but a little time and 


care will entirely cure her of all that now 
caſts a ſnade over her merits; thus power- 
fully does a ſtrong g prepoſſeſſionin a perſon's 


favour operate: and is not this a leſſon to 
eve 


to eſteem our virtues the more highly, and 
| | to 
3 v4 + 5 N TEE CG 


Indeed, 


one, to endeavour to obtain the good 
opinion of others, which will incline them 
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6 
to excuſe our frailties ? an indulgence moſt. 
of us ſtand ſo much in need of. 
We have, however, a young lady in the 
houſe, who ſeems to- have no occaſion for. 
any prejudices in her favour, her merit be- 


ing ſuch, as might almoſt ſtand the teſt of. 


envy, and certainly will bear the niceſt ſcru- 
tiny of reaſon, regulated by juſtice. The 
perſon I am ſpeaking of is a Miſs Lenthall. 
She was ſent to this ſchool at eight years 
old, and remained here till eighteen. She 
left it about a year and half ago, and is now) 
come on a viſit to Mrs. Wheatley's, a fa- 
vour they had much wiſhed, and ſhe had 
long ſollicited, but without effect, till her 
brother falling ill of the ſmall-pcx, a diſ- 
temper ſne has not had, her parents, fear- 
ful of her taking the infection, were glad 
to comply with her requeſt of coming hi- 
ther. Not being at all afraid of the ſmall- 
pox, which her brother has in the moſt fa- 
vourable manner, ſhe had no deſire to leave 
the houſe ; but her parents, I ſuppoſe, con- 
ſidering ſhe ran a double hazard, for ſhe 
1s extremely handſome, would not ſuffer 
her to remain; and ſhe with pleaſure ſeized 
the opportunity of making her-long wiſhed 
for viſit to the friends, and inſtructors of her 
youth. The joy in meeting was mutual, 
and I never ſaw people take more delight 


mn 
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in each others company, than ſhe and our 
governeſſes. She is indeed moſt uncom- 
monly amiable ;. with every advantage of 
perſon, a very excellent underſtanding, and 
much knowledge, the is entirely free from 
affectation and concent. Her diſpoſition ſeems 
naturally grave, or rather compoſed, for 
there is a placid chearfulneſs in her man- 
ner and countenance, joined with the preat- 
eſt gentleneſs and ſweetneſs imaginable ; her 
converſation 1s extremely entertaining, and 
even inſtructive, though entirely unaſſum- 
Thad never greater reaſon to be 
Pleaſed with my age than now, that it en- 
titles me to a place in their fociety; while 
my juniors are amuſing themſelves in more 


uvinile pleaſures; and I ſhould he ungrate- 


rul for the goodneſs with which Miſs Len- 
thal treats me, had F omitted to mention her 
"merits to you: I wiſh her parents fears 
may procure: to us a long enjoyment of her 
company. But I muſt no longer indulge 
myfelf on ſo pleaſing a ſubject, for it is time 
I ſhould- proceed to the fchool' excereiſes 
and catechiſms. 

One of the young ladies was deſited to 
- write down any remarkable actions preform- 
ed by particular perſons in the battle of 
Marathon, which ſhe did as follows: 
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The Perſians ſeeing the battle loſt, fled | 
in great diſorder to the ſea· ſide, in hopes of 
finding that ſafety in their ſhips, which the 


land no longer afforded them. The Gre- 
cians purſued them with ardor, and Cynæ- 
girus being one of the foremoſt in the pur- 
{uit, as he had been one of the braveſt in 
the battle, caught hold of a Perſian Galley, 


wherein ſeveral of the enemy had taken 


ſhelter, and held it with his right hand from 
putting off from ſhore, till that hand was 
lopped off, whereupon he immediately ſeiz- 
ed it with his left, but having loſt that like- 
wiſe, he fixed his teeth in it, and would not 
let go till he expire. 

I know not, continued ſhe; whether one 
can properly add: the account of Eucles, 
as ſince that was not any part of the action, 
yet his joy for the ſucceſs of his countrymen, 


and the deſire of communicating it, ought 


not to be forgotten, ſince it ſhewed a de- 
gree of zeal and ardour, hardly to be paral- 
lelled: for, no ſooner was the battle over, 
but without ſtaying to have his wounds 
dreſſed, he ran to Athens; and, as if he 
lived only in his deſire of publiſhing the 
glory of his country, threw himſelf in at 
the door of the firſt houſe he came to, cry- 
ing out, © Rejoice, we are triumphant !” 
and immediately expired, 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Wheatley obſerved, that both theſe 
ftories were greater proofs of courage than 
of prudence, and rather to be wondered at 
than applauded. z but that it is eaſy to ima- 
gine courage may be ſo. heated, by action 
and joy riſe to ſuch exceſs, by a very fortu- 
nate event unexpectedly befalling our coun- 
try, as may for a time overthrow the wil. 
domof the wiſeſt man; and tho' the actions 
he perform, during thoſe moments of in- 
toxication, may not deſerve much applauſe, 
yet we cannot but admire and reverence 
the motives. 

Another young lady was deſired to give 
an account of what pafſed moſt worthy of 
notice in Athens, between the invaſion of 
Greece by Datis, and Xerxes's more power- 
ful attack on that country. 

I think, faid ſhe, the contention between 
Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, was the moſt 
memorable action of that period. After 
the death of Miltiades, theſe two great 
men were rivals in the favour of the Athe- 
nians, which might be a. ſtronger reaſon for 
the enmity between them, than the contra- 
riety of their diſpoſitions; though that was 
as great as poſſible. Themiſtocles was 
brave and enterprizing, wiſe in council, in- 
trepid in war, ambitious of fame, and zea- 
lous for the honour of his country ; great 
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qualities, had they been regulated by jul- 
tice ; but he paid leſs attention to the means 
he purſued, than the end he aimed at; ſub- 
tle and artful, he little regarded the juſtice 
of the ſteps which were to lead him to his 
purpole. 
Alriſtides was brave and wiſe, but pru- 
dence directed his valour, and juſtice was 
the companion of his wiſdom ; he was mild, 
ſincere, and gentle, both in his mind and 
manners. No man more truly loved his 
country, but ſtill he preferred equity to her 
particular intereſts : and though ever ready 
to ſhed his blood in her ſervice, he would 
not ſacrifice his virtue to advance her power 
or glory. | 

Such a man as Themiſtocles was better 
formed to acquire popular favour, than the 
gentler and more virtuous Ariſtides. Ac- 
cordingly, he contrived to have his rival 
banifhed by the Oſtraciſm, and we have on 
this occaſion a remarkable inſtance of the 
mildneſs of Ariſtides. When the people 
were giving in their ſuffrages, a man Who 
could not write, brought his ſhell to Ariſti- 
des, who was unknown to him, and deſired 
he would write Ariſtides upon it. Has he 
ever injured you? ſaid Ariſtides: Not in 
the leaſt, anſwered the man, nor do I even 
know him; but it hurts me to hear him 
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( 
every where called, the Jusr. Ariſtides 
made no reply, but complied with the man's 


deſire ; and without expreſſing the leaſt re- 


ſentment at his ſentence, on his departure 
irom the city, prayed that the time might 
never come when Athens ſhould have cauſe 
to remember him. 

He had been three years in exile, when 
Xerxes invaded Attica, The Athenians 
then thought proper to recall him, leſt he 


ſhould 80 over to the Perſians. A proof 


they little knew him, for, before his ſentence 
was reverſed, he uſed every means in his 
power to encourage his country-mer to de- 
fend their liberty, and after his return, think- 
ing Themittocles, a moſt ufeful citizen in 
ſuch an exigence, he contribued' his intereſt 
towards his advancement; a generoſity which 
gained him the confidence of Themiſtocles. 


Mrs. Wheatley thanked her ſcholar, for 


the performance of the taſk ſhe had given 
her, and faid, ſhe was ſorry that the moſt 
extraordinary part of the circumſtance rela- 
tive to the oyſter-ſhell was its being pre- 
ſented to Ariſtides, to write his own- name 
thereon; for, added ſhe, © It is too 
common for bad people to hate thoſe 
* who ſtand high in the opinion of the 
world, for their virtues ; they feel it a re- 
e proach to themſelves, for their 3 
? cc an 
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< and the more their hearts ſilently eſteem 
the merit, the more inveterate their hatred 
ce to the poſſeſſor; virtue in quiet and obſcu- 
* rity does not offend them, nor is it the 
Object of their envy, for by endeavour, 
40 they might obtain it, but they are envi- 
* ous only of the applauſe given to it by 
« others; and many like this Athenian 
« would gladly banifn every one who has 
„gained ſo high a title, as that of the juſt.” 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON XII. 


- ©. What was the next memorable event 
in Greece ? 
A. The war they entered into with Da- 
rius, king of Perſia. 
Q. What occaſioned that war? 
A. The inſtigation of Hippias, as al- 
ready mentioned, was thought to have 
ſome ſhare in it ; but the-chief cauſe was, 
the part the Athenians had taken in the re- 
volt of the Ioni ans. 1 
9. What connection had the Atheni- 
ans with the Ionians? IN 0 
A. The lonians, Eolians, Carians, with 
ſeveral other ſmall nations, ſituated on 
8 '*. ea 
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ſea coaſts of the Leſſer Aſia, were Grecian 
colonics; and comprehended under the 
appellation of Aſiatic Grecians. They had 
enjoyed liberty for five hundred years; 
when they were conquered by Cræſus, king 
of Lydia, and rendered tributary to him, 
When that prince became himſelf the ſub. 
ject of Cyrus, theſe Aſiatics were obliged 
to follow his fortune, and ſubmitted to the 
Perſians; who placed governors over their 
cities. 

Q: Did they acquieſce quietly in this ſer- 
vitude ? | 

A. No. Even in the time of Cyrus, they 
endeavoured to ſhake off the Perſian yoke, 
but without ſucceſs. When Darius Itaſ- 
pes made an irruption into Scythia, he 
left theſe Aſiatic Grecians, to defend a 


bridge, he had built over the Iſter, in order 


to ſecure a retreat, if he failed in his enter- 
Prize. | 


9. How did they acquit themſelves of 


this charge? 

A. Hearing that Darius was reduced in- 
to great difficulties, they thought that by 
deſtroying the bridge, they might effectu- 
ally deliver themſelves from their ſlavery, 
as he and his army muſt infallibly periſh 
in Scythia. Miltiades, then governor of 
the Thracian Cherſonefus, warmly follicited 
11 5 them 
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them to ſeize ſo favourable an opportunity; 
but Hiitizus, tyrant of Miletus, a ſmall city 
d in Ionia, perſuaded the other tyrants or go- 
| | vernors, that their power muſt fall with 
the Perſians, who were the only ſupport of 
their ſovereignty, and made them {ee the 
imprudence, therefore, of the action: Thus 
3 dhe bridge remained till Darius's return; 
| and theſe Aſiatic Grecians conducted him 
and his ſhattered forees ſafe back into Aſia. 
Did Darius 192 5 back _ his Any 

into Perſia? 
A. No. He left eight Soca men 
with Megabyzus, who reduced Thrace, and 


! deſirous of ſubjecting Macedonia, ſent am- 
A baſſadors to Amyntas, king of that coun- 
e try, to require him to acknowledge the ſo- 
5 vereignty of the Perſian king. | 
8 In what manner was that to be done? 
4 A. 'Byſending earth and water; thoſe were 
the terms always uſed by the Perſians i in 
f that demand, as a ſymbolical acknowledge- 
"Ro ment., that they were ſovereigns of all that 
f was contained in thoſe elements. 
9. Did Amyntas comply” with this de: 
5 mand ? 
„ A. He agreed to do ſo, but his fon Alex- 
b ander cauſes the ambaſſadors to be put to 
f death. 
= 2. Did Iliſtiæus continue in the Perſian 


intereſt? ? 


4: 


„ 

A. No. Offended that Darius under x 
pretence of affection, but in reality from 
a fear of him, carried him into Aſia, and 
kept him in a kind of honourable impriſon- 
ment, he by his einiſſaries contrived to ſtir 
up the Ionians to rebellion, in hopes of being 
emplcyed to ſuppreſs it. is ſcheme ſuc- 
ceeded in part. Darius ſent him thither 
for that purpoſe, but the Ionians would not 
put conndence in him. 

Were the ITonians ſucceſsful ? 

At firſt, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Athenians, their affairs ſeemed to proſper; 
they laid waſte the Perſian frontiers, and 
burnt Sardis, the capital of Lydia, but in a 
few years were totally ſubdued, and Hiſti- 
æus periſhed in the war. 

A. Did not the burning of Sardis great- 
ly exaſperate Darius ? 

A. So much, that he immediately vowed 
revenge, and ordered a perſon every time 
he ſat down to table to cry out, Sir, re- 
member the Athenians.” 

9. In what manner did Darius begin to 
execute his deſign againſt Greece? 

A. He ſent meſſengers to the ſeveral ci- 
ties ſeparately, to demand earth and water. 
The Lacedemonians and . Athenians, threw 
the meſſengers into deep pits; telling them 
they might, there find enough of both, but 
ſome of the Iſlands, particularly gina, ſub- 
mitted, 9, 
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9. What was the conſequence of their 
n doing ſo ? | 
d A. It occaſioned a war between the Athe- 
1 nians and Æginetans; to the advantage of 
the former. 8 
1 9. Did Darius proſecute his intention? 
8 | A: Yes, He ſent an army into Greece, 
| conſiſting, according to the loweſt computa- 


tion, of an hundred and ten thouſand 


with orders, to bring the Athenians and 
Eretrians priſoners to him, and to lay waſte 
their country. 
9, Did the ſucceſs of Datis anſwer his 
maſter's expectation? ; 
A. So far from it, that his army was de- 
feated in the plains of Marathon, ten miles 
from the city of Athens, by the Athenian 
army, which conſiſted of only ten thouſand 
men. 
2, Who commanded the Athenians ? 
A. Miltiades. 
; What became of him afterwards ? 
A. He was ſent with a fleet to chaſtiſe 
the. iſlands that had taken part with the 
Perſians ; moſt of them he reduced, but 


Paros. | 
9. What was the conſequence of that 
miſcarriage ? 8 8 


K = 


men, under the command of Datis, a Mede; 


miſcarried in his attempt on the iſle of 
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A. On his return home, he was accuſed 
of being in league with the Perſians, and 
of having deſignedly failed in his attempt 
on Paros. He was at that time confined 
to his bed by a hurt he had received from 
a fall while he was in Paros: his friends 
appeared in his defence, but could prevail 
no further, than to get the ſentence of death 
pronounced againſt him, changed into a fine 
of fifty talents. 
9. Was he able to pay the fine? 

A. No : and therefore was impriſoned; 
but after lying ſome time, his bruiſes turned 
to s gangrene, and killed him. Nor would 
the Athenians ſuffer him to be buried, till 
Cymon his ſon, took the debt on himſelf, 
This unworthy treatment of ſo very great a 
man, was ſuppoſed not to ariſe from any 
real ſuſpicion of his fidelity, but from a 
mean fear, leſt his virtues ſhould give him 
too great an influence in the government, 


LESSON. XLIL 


9. Were there any other Athenians who 
particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves at the 
battle of Marathon-? | 

A. Yes: Ariſtides and Themiſtocles. 


9. Did the Perſians immediately re 


new their attempts on Greece? 
A, 
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A. Not till after the death of Darius; 
but Xerxes, his ſon, when he aſcended the 
throne, finding great preparations made by 
kis father for that purpoſe, determined to 
take revenge on the diſgrace the Perſians 
had ſuffered ; and that he might do 1t effec- 
tually, ſpent four years in making additions 
to his army and fleet, and providing them 
with all neceſſaries. | 

. Of what numbers did his land army 
conſiſt ? 

A. That is a particular wherein hiſtori- 
ans much differ, ſome computing them at 
two millions and an half; but the moſt 
moderate account 1s, ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand men, beſides women, ſlaves, and other 
attendants; which in the Perſian armies 
were generally equal to the number of ſol- 
diers: Nor were the forces on board his 
fleet much iaferior. 

2. How did he paſs his army over the 
Helleſpont ? 

A. On a bridge made of boats, faſtened 
together, and well anchored. 
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2. Did all the Grecians unite againſt 
who BW? him ? 
the 0 A. No. Many were intimidated by the 
account of his formidable preparations, and 
Sy either refuſed to fight againſt the Perſians, _, * 
* or delayed to concur, till they could form 


ſome judgment of the event: So that the 
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burden of the war lay almoſt entirely on 


the Lacedamonians and-Athenians, the two 
moſt powerful ſtates of Greece. 

9. Where did the Grecians firſt meet 
the Perſian army ? 

A. At the ſtraits of Thermopylz, a nar. 
row paſs which divides Theſſaly from the 
reſt of Greece, and choſen by them as moſt 
advantageous, becauſe the Perſians could not 
there make uſe of all their army, as the 
paſs was but twenty five feet wide. 

N. Who commanded the Grecian army? 

A. Leonidas, one of the kings of Sparta, 
though in his little army, which conſiſted 
only of ſix thouſand men, there were but 
three hundred Spartans. 

9. With what ſucceſs did theſe unequal 
forces engage? 

A. For two days the Grecians withſtood 
the attack of the Perſians, who continually 
ſupplied the places of thoſe that were killed 
or repulſed by freſh men; nor did the ſu- 
perior numbers of the latter, promiſe them 


better ſucceſs the third day, till a deſerter 


from the Grecian army ſhewed the Perſians 


a ſecret way, whereby they might attack 


Leonidas in the rear. 
What were the conſequences of ſo 
vile a treachery ? 
A. Leonidas being informed that twenty 
thouſand of the enemy were behind him, 
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ſeeing no longer a poſſibility of repelling 
them, but determined to keep his ground, 
perhaps influenced by an oracle that had 
declared, either the city of Sparta, or one 
of her kings muſt periſh, diſmiſſed all his 
army, except his three hundred Spartans. 
Theſe he led in the night to Xerxes's camp, 
which they attacked, and made prodigious 
ſlaughter, till daylight diſcovering the tmall- 
neſs of their numbers, they were furround- 
ed and ſlain. 2 thouſand Perſians 
are ſaid to have been Killed in this action. 

. When was the battle at Thermopyle 
fought? _ 

A. In the year of the world 3524; 480 
years before our Saviour. 

9. What meaſures did Xerxes take after 
this memorable engagement? 

A. Diſconcerted by ſo extraordinary a 
proof of Grecian valour, he choſe to try 
his fortune next by ſea; and encountered 
the Grecian fleet, commanded by T hemiſto- 
cles the Athenian, at Artemeſium, where 
he loſt a great number of his ſhips and, 
men; but the Grecian fleet, as much infe- 
riour to the Perſians as their land army, 
was ſo much ſhattered in the battle, that 
it was obliged to quit its ſtation, and make 
into port, in order to be repaired. 


2; What uſe did Xerxes make of this 
opportunity ? | 
K 3 AJ. 
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A. He marched to Athens, which the 
citizens were obliged to abandon at his ap. 
proach, not having been able to prevail 


with their confederates to engage in the de. 


tence of their city, Some few remainin 


citizens retired into the citadels, and ra- 


ther than ſurrender, ſuffered themſelves to 
be put to the ſword, when the caſtle was 
taken by ſtorm. 

9. Where was the Grecian fleet at that 
time? ä | 
A. At Salamis; and commanded by 
Eurybiades, a Spartan, as chief, Themiſto- 
cles being ſtill commander of the Athenian 
ſhips. It was there refolved to employ 2 
their forces to defend the Iſthmus, and. a. 
bandon the reſt of Greece to the ravages 
of the Perſians, 

2, Was this reſolution executed ? 

A. Themiſtocles warmly oppoſed it, as 
it was delivering up Attica to the Perſians; 
but finding his oppoſition vain, he private- 
ly ſent a Perſian priſoner, to inform Xerxes 


that the Grecian fleet was preparing for 


flight, and if he at that time attacked them, 
he might obtain an eaſy victory. 

2. Did this ſtratagem ſucceed ? 

A. It did. The Grecians found them- 
ſelves obliged to give battle to the Perſians 


in the ſtraits of Salamis, and obtained a 


compleat victory, with but ſmall loſs © 
their fide. | 9, 
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9. Where was Xerxes at this time? 

A. He was ſeated on ati eminence on the 
ſhore, with his ſecretaries by him. to write AY 
the particulars of the action, which he ex- === 
pected to prove more to the honour of his 
troops. | 5 
2: Who was moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 
conduct and valour in the Perſian fleet, on 
this occaſion ? Fr f | 
A. Artemiſia, - queen of Halicarnaſſus 
one of Xerxes's confederates. 
Q,; What became of Xerxes after this 
defeat? | 5 | 

A. He left three hundred thouſand men 
with Mardonius his general, and prepared Wn 
to return into Aſia, with the reſt of his ar- = 
my, but finding the Grecians purſued him, CERES 
he with a ſmall retinue fled precipitately to 
Sardis ; and the greateſt part of his army 
as periſhed by famine and peſtilence. 


ns; 
ne- 

> GEOGRAPHICAL CATECHISM. 
m, | 

L ESSO N XVI. 

m- 9. What is the ſituation and boundary 
ans of Ruſſia ? 

a A. It is ſituated between the 47 72“ 
on of North lattitude, and bounded by the 
2 | K 4 LCC- 
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ice-ſea, or. frozen-ocean on the north; by 
Aſiatic Ruſſia on theEaſt; by little Tar- 
tary and Turkey on the South ; and by Po- 
land, the Baltic-ſea, and Sweden on the 

Weſt. 
2; What are the principal rivers in 
Ruffia ? | | 

A. The Wolga, Don, Dwina, and Dni- 
eper; there are likewiſe in this empire, 
three large lakes, namely, thoſe of Lodoga, 
A WQ ( vo 

2. What provinces have the Ruſſians 
taken from the Swedes ? 

A. Livonia, Ingria, and Carelia, 

©. How is Livonia divided? 

A. Into two general governments, and one 
city, with its appendages: firſt, the govern- 
ment of Riga, which city is the capital of the 
whole province: ſecondly, the government of 
Reval, with a tov;n of the ſame name. The 
city, Which makes the third part of this 
div iſion, is named Narva, ſituated near the 
lake of Peipus. 

9. What does Ingria, or Ingermanland 
contain ? 

A. The chief city is Peterſburg, on the 
banks of the river Nava, built by the Czar, 
Peter the Great; and is at preſent the capi- 
tal of all Ruſſia. | 

2. What name does the principal city of 
Carelia bear ? 

A. Wiborg. NV 
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Which are the provinces that com- 
poſed Ruſſia. before the N you have 
mentioned over the Swedes ? 

A. They are eight in number; Nowo- 
grod, Archangel, Moſcow, Niſhnei-Novo- 
grod, Smolenſk, Kiew, Bielogorod, and that 
of Noroneſn and Aſow; the capitals all 
bearing the ſame name as the . to 
which they belong. 

What ſort of climate is Ruſſia? 

A Ruſlia being the largeſt country on 
the continent, ſubject to one monarch, va- 
ries much in air, ſoil, and climate, extend- 
ing through twenty-five: degrees of latitude. 
In the northern parts, the air is extremely 
cold for above nine months in the year. 
The longeſt day at the town of archangel, is 
twenty-one. hours, forty-eight minutes; con- 
ſequently, the ſhorteſt is only three hours 
and twelve minutes. In the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, the heats. are very ſcorching, for a- 
bout ſix weeks in the ſummer... The ſoil is 
in ſome parts good. 

: Are not the Ruſſians very unpoliſhed 
and illiterate? 

A. They cannot, perhaps, yet lay great 
claim to politeneſs, nor have they made any 
conſiderable figure in the-litterary world; 
but they are much improved in both re- 
ſpects, ſince the time when Peter the Great 

K 5 aſcended 
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aſcended the throne, who found them im- 
merſed in ignorance and barbariſm. 

2. What means did he take to improve 
them? | 

A. He travelled through moſt of the Eu- 
ropean countries incognito; and paſſed ſome 

time wherever he found that any thing uſe- 

ful was to be learnt; particularly in Eng- 
land and Holland, he worked in the docks, 
gained a competent knowledge in the build- 
ing of ſhips, and .carried home with him 
artificers of various ſorts, and ſome perſons 
well read in the moſt uſeful ſciences. But 
it was only by the full exertion of the abſo- 
lute power he had inherited with his crown, 
that he ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing manufac- 
. tures, and introducing arts and ſciences in- 
to Ruſſia, the people being utterly averſe to 
receiving them. 

Q: What religion is profeſſed in Ruſſia ? 

A. The communion of the Greek church, 
wherein a great number of abſurdities are 
retained, though many of the ſuperſtitions 
of popery are abjured. 

9, What are their commodities for ex- 
portation ? 2 
A. Chiefly furs of different ſorts, wax, 
honey, and naval ſtores, 


1 7 Of 
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Of the KIR DOM of PRUSSIA. 


9. Is Pruſſia a kingdom? 

A. Part of it is fo; and of this we ſhall 
now ſpeak : it is bounded on the north, by 
Samogitia; on the eaſt, by the Lithuanian 
Palatinates; on the ſouth, by Poland; and 
on the eaſt, by Polifh Pruffia, and the Bal- 
uc —— "i 2 

2; What are the principal rivers in 
Pruſſia? a | 

A. The chief are the Weichſel or Vi. 
{tula, the Pregel, the Memel, the Paſlarge, 
and the Alle. 

Q: How is Pruſſia divided? 

A. Into the German, and the Lithuanian 
departments. 


2. What does the firſt contain ? 


A. The capital city of the whole king- 


dom, Konigſberg ; but the German depart- 
ment is divided into three governments, 
namely, thoſe of German-Samland, Old 
Natangen, and Oberland; the firſt contains 
ſeveral towns, the beſt of which is Pillau, 


lying in the Peninſula, and called the bul- 


wark and key to Pruffia: In the ſecond, 


are the towns of Brandenburg and Barten- 


ſtein, and others of lefs note, The third 
contains Neidenburg and Ofterrode, 


2 
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2 What does the Lithuanian depart- 
ment comprehend? 


2. Little Lithuania, and the Poliſh go- 


vernments, which are, Oletzko, Rhein, and 


Joharenſburg. In Little Lithuania is the 
city of Titſit, lyiug on the river Memel, an 


opulent trading town, and the next in ſize to 
Konigſber 


It 8 be unmerciful to make any ad- 
dition to ſo long a letter, except the ſincere 
aſſurances of my being ever, my dear Ma- 
ma's moſt dutiful and affectionate daughter, 


MARIA MIL TON. 
LETTER XXVI. 
My dear Mamma, 


Am juſt returned from a viſit to Miſs 
Redmond, where Miſs Wheatley was 


ſo obliging as to carry me; and indeed the 
Pleaſure 1 received from it, well deſerves 
that I ſhould eſteem it an obligation. The 
modeſt dignity, accompanied with the great- 
eſt ſweetneſs, in that young woman, her 
placid. and contented countenance, would 
almoſt incline one to think, a fortune was 
no bleſſing. The ready ſubmiſſion ſhe ſhews 
to every peeviſh whim of her mother's, the 
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pleaſure with which ſhe ſeems to watch her Y 
looks, and the joy that appears in her when if 
i ſhe finds ſhe has prevented her wiſhes, are Y 
l a ſufficient proof that the ſatisfaction ariſ- 2 
e ing ſrom the well performance of a duty, = 
n far overpays us for any diſagreeable cir- = 
) cumſtances that may attend it. Her eyes, = 
* ſtill more intelligibly than her actions, ſpeak = 
her extreme tenderneſs for her mother, and Wo 
> KF it is juſtly founded; ſhe knows Mrs. Red- = 
mond loves her to the utmoſt degree of 
, © maternal fondneſs, and has beſide many 
| virtues; the faults in her temper are the 2 
. conſequences of ſick neſs, and poſſibly, in =_ 
ſome meaſure, of a grievous alteration in  =Y 


her circumſtances, at an age when the mind 

can not eaſily conform to a. total change of | 

long eſtabliſhed habits ; and Emily think- 6 

ing ſhe ſhould be as inexcuſeable in blam- | | 
ing her for perviſn humours, as for the loſs | 
her limbs, as aſſiduouſly endeavours to | 

conform to the one, as ſhe warmly wiſhes | 

| to allevate the uneaſineſs ariſing 25 the 1 

* other. Miſs Redmond will not allow that | <_ 

ſhe herſelf has. any right to' think, ſhe is ARS 

} unfortunate in ug reduced to pov | 

* She ſays, © What claim have I to a ſupe- 

« riority of rank or fortune beyond the poor wo 

around me? Can my having lived in b=_— 

e affluence for eighteen years, give me any? | 

** Surely, on the contrary, I have reaſon to 

| ben be 
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be very thankful to providence, that J 
« enjoyed'fo long the bleſſing of plenty, and 


by the education I had thereby the oppor- 


« tunity of receiving, have the power of 
gaining a better ſubſiſtence, and by means 
« leſs laborious, than moſt young women, 
ho like me, have no dependance, but 
* on their induſtry, For theſe peculiar 
&« favours, may I be always as grateful as I 
„ ought ! But, moſt of all, that my pover- 
« ty 1 2 at ſo proper a ſeaſon, that I was 


* not fo reduced, till I was capable of 


& gaining a ſupport in a way that leaves me 
« the opportunity of attending my mother, 
and endeavouring to allievate her ſuffer- 
„ ings; yet, before I was come to an age, 
hen a long indulgence, in the eaſe and 
« indolence of affinence, might have ren- 
« dered a conformity to my preſent circum- 
« ſtances painful.” 

How honourable is poverty thus ſupport- 
ed! I think, I cou'd not reverence the firſt 
monarch of the earth, as I do miſs Redmond, 
I was fooliſh enough to tell her, that ſhe 
ſee med not in her proper ſphere ; indeed, 
ſo much dignity and delicacy, appeared ill 
ſuited to a cottage; * be aſſured, ſaid ſhe, 
« Miſs Milton, I am in my propereſt ſtati- 
on, fince I am in that where he who beſt 
« knows what 1s fit for us, has placed me. 
« And have I not reaſon to feel ſome 


ſatif- 


C 
« ſatisfaction, think you, that he judged me 
« capable of ſerving others, inſtead of receiv- 


jng the ſervices of hirelings? Surely, the 


« diſtinction, is honourable; and if I do not 
« take care, I may become vain of it. As 
« for independance, fo much boaſted of 
« by ſome, and ſighed for by others; it is 
e not conſiſtent with our nature. Our hearts 


_ « diſclaim it when they indulge their belt 


« affections; our natural wants ſhew the im- 
« poſſibility of it. Mutual dependance is 
« the very link of ſociety, and neceſſary 
© not only to our well being, but to our 
« exiſtence ; the gay depend on others for 
« their pleaſures ; the rich depend on others 
« for the enjoyment af their wealth, for left 
eto themſelves, their money would be but 
“an uſeleſs heap of oar; the indolent de- 
e pend on the induſtrious for the power of 
« their ſupine indulgence ; the wife depend 
« on others, both for the means of encreaſ- 
e ing, and the pleaſure of communicating 
their knowledge; even the virtuous de- 
<* pend on others for their gratification, ſince 
« from them they receive opportunities of 
<« exerciſing their virtues. This favourite 
« phantome, ſo eagerly purſued by many 
through the weariſome courſe of a long 
„life, thus vaniſhes on reflection, and 
« diflolves into empty air, a meer ſound, 
Were I poſſeſſed of a large fortune, the 


& ſtrongeſt 
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« ſtrongeſt part of the chain which links me 
&* to ſociety, would be my own wants, now 
« jt is the wants of others. I muſt teach to 
« little purpoſe, if my ſcholars gain nothing 
c more valuable from me, than the ſmall 
„portion of food and raiment which I re- 
% ceive from them in exchange, and might 
get by various other means: if Iinſtill but 
one good principle into their minds, how 
much are they over-paid ! But if I can 
<« inſpire them with the ſpirit of religion, 
and give them a due ſenſe of their duty, 
both to their Creator and his creatures; 


* am certainly, their greateſt earthly be- 
„ nefactor; and have the ſatisfaction of 


thinking, that even in poverty and obſcu- 
<« rity, it has pleaſed. all gracious provi- 


% dence to beſtow on. me the power of. 


doing more good, than many of the 
« wealthy and.induſtrious can boaſt. How 


« this being rich and powerful!“ 


« But do not miſtake me, (added ſhe,) 
« by imagining, that I fancy myſelf better 


qualified for the employment I have un- 
'« dertaken, than any other well educated 
« young woman; I am too conſcious of 
the weakneſs of my own talents, to think 
©. J have any ſuperiority over thoſe now on 
« a level in rank with me, except what 
« ariſes from having been bred in one more 

« affluent 
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« affluent, A meer adventitious advantage: 
« Tt is from my preſent poverty, not my 
6 underſtanding, that I am indebted - for 
the opportunity of doing good; ought I 
not therefore to behold it with compla- 
« cence? Many young perſons, had they 
« undergone the ſame change of fortune, 
« would be capable of acquitting them- 
«ſelves-much' better; every one might do 
it as well: if therefore I enjoy any ſu- 
« perior advantage, it is, as I have ob- 
«ſerved, owing, to that depreſſion of cir- 
* cumſtances which required me to exert 
the weak abilities beſtowed on me, in 
% common with others.“ 

Ve found Mrs. and Miſs Redmond Tit- 
ing in an arbor of her own planting, where, 
in fine weather, they enjoy reagiar ee 
of the air, after the ſchool is broken up. 
The latter was at work, and ſinging to her 
mother, who takes great delight in her 
daughter's voice, and with good reaſon, for 
it is naturally fine, and during their pro- 
ſperity, receivedall the improvement the beſt 
maſters could give it. With this, ſhe often 
enlivens their | Oulu of leiſure, and ſome- 
times allows herſelf to make uſe of a harp- 
ſichord, a lady in the neighbourhood has lent 
Her, on which likewiſe ſhe greatly excells ; 
but as this indulgence ſuſpends more neceſ- 
lary affairs, ſhe does not make a frequent 

practice 
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practice of it. The houſe they live in is pret- 
tily ſituated, and when they took it, was 

in point of ſize a good cottage, but is now, 

I believe, not o be equalled by any thin 

ſo called. It is furniſned and adorned wit 
ſuch elegant ſimplicity, as would almoſt diſ- 
guſt one with grandeur. It ſeems the fa- 
vourite ſeat of cleanlineſs, and by its ex- 
treme neatneſs, puts finery out of counten. 
anance. The elegance and purity of Emi- 
ly's mind appears in every thing around her, 
and ſhe takes' no little. delight in, rendering 
her habitation and garden comfortable and 
pretty; but ſays, ſhe hopes the furniture 
will neyer receive much farther improve- 
ment, as it is the buſineſs of her and her 
ſcholars, only when they have no plain work 
to do; and ſhe flatters herſelf, her good 
neighbours will keep them fully employed. 
The great pleaſure I took in Miſs Red- 
mond's compahy made the old lady's civi- 
tity to me extretaely agreeable, as ic ſeem- 
ed to give a ſanction to my viliting there, 
which with great politeneſs ſne invited me 
to repeat. But it is time I ſhould leave this 
mild ſocial ſcene for matters of a far differ- 
ent nature; and quitting the peaceful cot- 
tage, and its gentle inhabitants, employ my 
en on wars, heroes, and mighty empires, 
in tranſcribing the hiſtorical exerciſes and 
catechiſm ; the ſubject may be more * 
ut 
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but will to me be leſs pleaſing. Glory and 


true pleaſure ſeldom are found in the ſame 
path. I am glad however, that I am not 
at once to take leave of all private virtues, 
and to relate only ſuch as may very proper- 
ly be called ſplendid vices, for httle better 
are generally the virtues of an hero, ſince 
Cymon is the ſubject of the firſt exerciſe, 
whoſe filial piety exalts his character, far 
higher than the victory at Eurymedon. 
Cymon was the ſon of the great and in- 


jured Miltiades; and though his youth may 


be charged with ſome Juvenile foilies, or 
perhaps vices, did not the merits of his 
riper years tempt one to ſoften the term, 
yet his filial piety ſoon evinced that they 
aroſe rather — the wildneſs of youth, 
than from corruption of heart. Miltiades 


dying of his wounds in the priſon where 


he was caſt on account of his inability 
to pay the fine impoſed upon him, his bo- 
dy was refuſed to his family, who wiſhed to 


pay it funeral honours (the ingratitude of 


his countrymen being ſo inveterate, that 
they ſought to impriſon him even beyond 
his life) nor could they obtain it, till Cy- 
mon offered himſelf as a priſoner for the 
debt, on condition they would ſuffer his 
father to be buried. What rendered this 
action the more noble, was, the great reaſon 
he had to believe, that he ſacrificed his li- 
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berty for his whole life, as the greatneſs of 
the debt made the payment of it by his 
friends as improbable, as it was impoſſible 
to himſelf; and in this melancholy confine- 

ment he might have lanquiſhed away a 
life, which afterwards became ſo glorious to 
himſelf, and fo uſeful to his country, had 
not his ſiſter's charms been more powerful 
than his virtues. A rich citizen offered to 
pay the fine, if Elpinice, half ſiſter to Cy- 
mon, would marry him; but as he was 
much her inferior in birth, Cymon deſired 
The would not accept the generous offer, 
chuſing rather to remain in priſon than ſuf- 
fer ker to diſgrace herſelf by miſ-alliance. 
If this advice ſhewed a noble mind: in Cy- 
mon, to have followed it would not have 
been equally - commendable in Elpinice 
any thing in him that bore the appearance 
of a too lively affliction for his wretched ſitu- 
ation, or could excite a ſuſpicion that his 
mind was depreſſed thereby, might have 
diſnonoured him, but a perſon can not be 
diſgraced by ſhewing thg ſtrongeſt ſenſe of 
another's ſufferings. Elpinice, therefore, 
conſented to the propoſal of her wealthy 
lover, declaring that ſhe would not ſuffer 
any of Miltiades's children to die in priſon. 
By this generous action, Cymon was reſtor- 
ed to liberty; and ſoon + diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the army; and Ariſtides, _ 
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by nice obſervation, diſcovered that his in- 
tegrity was equal to his wiſdom and valour, 
forwarding his riſe in order to check the 
power and ambition of Themiſtocles, after: 
the baniſhment of that uſeful, (though not 
faultleſs) citizen, and the death of Arifſti- 
des, he became the great bulwark of his 
country, and the ſcourge of Perſia; but the 
more ambitious Pericles at length procured 
him to be baniſhed by the Oſtraciſm, on 
pretence that he favoured the Lacedemoni- 
ans, the frugality and temperance of whoſe: 
manners, it was true, Cymon highly e- 
ſteemed, 

But even this treatment could not damp- 
his love for his country, as appeared when 
the Athenians prepared to attack the Spar- 
tans at Tanagra; for, before the battle, he 
repaired to the army, at the head of an 
hundred of his friends; and though he was 
not ſuffered to ſtay with his countrymen, yet 
he left his friends there, and inſpirited them 
ſo much by his exhortations, that they ac- 
quitted themſelves with incredible valour, 
making a body apart, and fought till they 
were all killed. Their conduct was thought 
ſo full a juſtification of Cymon, that Peri- 
cles moved for his recall, though but half 
of the time of his baniſhment was expired; 
but the great want his country had of 
his ſervices, was in reality the chief induce- 
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ment for what appeared only an acknow- 

ledgement of the injuſtice done him. 
Athens loſt this excellent man too ſoon, 

for none equal to him ſucceeded him.” But 


one peculiar honour attended Cymon; he 


was a conqueror even after death ; for by 
its being kept ſecret, according to his or- 
der, the ſoldiers carried on the ſiege of Cy- 
prus with the ſame ſpirit they began it, and 
obtained a great victory, perſuaded they 
ſtill fought under his guidance and direc- 


tion, though they believed him too ſick to 


appear at the head of his army. 
Mrs. Wheatley obſerved, that great as 
Cymon's military exploits muſt be allowed, 


yet his filial piety did him more honour than 


the victory at Eurymedon, or any other of 


his exploits : < To hazard life, in the paths 


of duty and glory, (continued ſhe,)1is ſure- 
« ly an eaſier virtue than in youth to re- 
6% linquiſh all the pleaſures of liberty, all 
<« the deſires of ambition, and every chance 
« of obtaining honour, wealth, or power, 


« voluntarily reſigning one's ſelf to the for- 


« lorn and comfortleſs ſtate of a priſoner, 
« without even a diſtant proſpect of being 
« reſtored to liberty. It may be thought 


that to attain a father's burial, was not an 


« object of ſufficient moment to deſerve 
« {uch a ſacrifice, becauſe funeral honours 
« are not now eſteemed ſo important as 

| « they 
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« they were among the ancients ; but if we 
« conſider it only as a proper reſpect due 
« to his father, we ſhall then ſee his filial 
« piety in a ſtill more diſtinguiſhed light; 
« for I hope there 1s no doubt, but almoſt 
« every ſon would ſacrifice his own liberty, 
to procure freedom to a living father, ſo 
« cruelly and unjuſtly deprived of it as 
« Milthades.” | 
The other hiſtorical exerciſe was the 
the death of Themiſtocles, as follows. 
When Themiſtocles learnt that he was 
condemned, in abſence, by his fellow-ci- . 
& tizens, on the ſuſpicion of being concern- 
ed in Pauſanias's treachery, and that he 
was purſued from place to place, by per- 
ſons ſent to take him, he went into Perſia, 
though the price of two hundred talents was 
ſet on his head by the Perſian monarch; and 
being admitted into hispreſence, he told him, 
he was now in his power, and he might 
« diſpoſe of his life as he thought fit; but 
« by ſaving it, he would confer an obliga- 
« tion; by taking it away, he would deſtroy . 
« the greateſt enemy to Greece.” | 
The intzepidity of Themiſtocles ſurprized 
the king, and he received him with joy as 
the molt valuable acquiſition ; he gave him 
the two hundred talents, which were to have 
been the reward of the perſon who ſhould. . 
deliver him into his hands, and aſſigned 
| him 
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him the revenue of three cities for his ſup- 
port. He confulted him as the chief in his 
council, and affociated him in his pleaſures 
as his firſt favourite. Themiſtocles cauſed 
has wife and children to come to him, and 
by the king's generoſity, was enabled to 
live in great ſplendor. But” even Perſian 
luxury, and the pleaſures of a court, could 
not extinguiſh the love of his country, how- 
ever ſtrongly reſentment at firſt operated on 
his mind. The Perſian monarch hoped, 
with his aſſiſtance, to make a more ſucceſs- 
fül war on Greece, and declared his deſign 
of ee him therein: But though 
injured by the Athenians, he ſtill conſider- 


ed Athens as his country; and accord- 
ing to the accounts of the beſt hiſtorians, 
having obtained a promiſe from the king, 
not to undertake a war with Greece without 


his aſſiſtance, he poiſoned himſelf, rather 
than act againſt it. 


„There cannot,“ ſaid Mrs, Wheatley, 
on reading this ſtory, be a ſtronger proof 


« of a true patrotic ſpirit, than for a man 
« thus to. die for that; country, which will 
«not accept any farther ſervices from him, 


<«<-2nd rewards the paſt with. ingratitude; 


for Athens had not received leſs benefit 
from his faults than from his virtues 


they ſeem to have riſen from too ardent a 


*deſire to aggrandize his country, which 
198 5 0 
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frequently made him ſwerve both from Juſ- 
tice and fincerity, when the advantage of 
Athens was in queſtion. 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 


LESSON XLIIL 


2: How did Mardonius conduct himfelf? 
A. He endeavoured firſt, by the greateſt 


offers that could be made, to draw off the 


Athenians from the common cauſe ; which 
ſo much alarmed the Spartans, that they pro- 
poſed to maintain their wives and children, 
and urged in the ſtrongeſt manner, the duty 
they owed their country. 

2. What anſwer did the Athenians re- 
turn ? 

A. That they forgave their enemies for 
attempting to buy them off, becauſe they 
had no notion of any thing more valuable 
than wealth, but they conld not fo e 


pardon the Lacedemonians for believing 


them ſo mercenary, after all they had ſeen 
them do and ſuffer, in defence che com- 
mon liberty; tor they might be aſſurod that 
all the treaſure in the world was not of that 


value with the people uf Raines as the li- 


berty of Greece. 
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9. What courſe did Mardonius take 
when he found the Athenians incorruptible? 
A. He laid waſte Attica, and burnt 


Athens; but ſoon after engaging with the 


Grecian army in Platea, he was killed in 
the battle, and notwithſtanding the ſuperi- 
ority of numbers, the army was totally de- 
feated, and all but 4 3,000 put to the ſword, 
D. Who were the Grecian commanders 
in the battle of Platea? 
A. Pauſanias commanded the Spartans, 
and Ariſtides the Athenians. 
Q: What became. of the Perſian fleet? 
A. The Perſians landed the men belong- 
ing to it at Micale, and drew their gallies 
on ſhore; where the Grecians, who alſo 
uitted their ſhips, gave them battle, de- 
Nr. them, killed Tygranes their com- 
mander, and burnt the Perſian fleet. 
9. What paſſed in Greece immediately 
on its being delivered from the Perſians ? 
A. The Athenians returned to Athens, 
and employed the ſpoil they had taken in 
the war, in rebuilding their city; and not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the Spartans, 
made it much more extenſive than it was 
before. They likewiſe enlarged and ſtrength- 
ened the port Pireus ; and ſoon after the 
Athenians obtained the command of the 
Grecian arms at ſea, which till then had 


been enjoyed by the Lacedemonians. 
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9. What power did this give the Athe- 
nians over their confederates? 

A. They had the liberty of requiring from 
all the cities, ſuch a proportion o * 
and money as they thought neceſſary for 
carrying on the war; a power obtained 
principally by the general confidence placed 
in the integrity of Ariſtides. The money 
was depoſited at Delos, as the public trea- 
ſury. | . | 
2. With what ſucceſs was the war proſe- 
cuted ? | 

A. Cymon, the Athenian, - leading the 
Grecian troops into Thrace, reduced it, 


and the iſlands thereunto belonging. 


9. What became of Pauſanias, guardian 
to the young king of Sparta, and general 
of the Spartans in the battle of Platea ? 

A. While Cymon was engaged in the 
abovementioned enterprize, Pauſanias was 


ſecretly carrying on a treaty with the Per- 


ſians, of which he had been before accuſed, 
but on trial was acquitted from a deficiency 
in the proof. This time however his trea- 
chery was fully diſcovered; and it appearing 
that he had offered to deliver up Sparta, 
and all Greece, on condition the king of 
Perſia would give him his daughter in 
marriage, to avoid the puniſhment he 
feared, he took ſanctuary in the temple of 
Minerva; but the door being immediately 
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*walled up, for which purpoſe his mother 
is ſaid to have brought the firſt ſtone, he 
was ſtarved to death. 

2, Was any perſon of conſideration con- 
cerned with him in this conſpiracy ? 

O: Themiſtoccles, who had for ſome 
time dwelt at Argos, having been baniſhed 
by the Oſtraciſm, was brought into ſuſpi- 
cion by ſome hints of a correſpondence be- 
tween them, found among Pauſanias's pa- 
pers; and the Lacedemonians, who bore 
him the moſt inveterate hatred for the ſu- 
periority the Athenians had gained over 
chem, chiefly by his means, preſſed his 
condemnation ſo ſtrenuouſly, that at length 
he was condemned without being heard in 
his own defence. 

9. Was the ſentence executed on The- 
miſtocles ? 

N being informed of what had 
pa e fled to Corcyra, then to Epirus, 
= finding himſelf — he — 
into Berſia, where he was well received by 
the king. 

9. Who was the moſt n a- 
mong the Athenians at that time! 

A. Ariſtides dying about that period, 
'Cymon became their chief director. 

9, In what manner was he employed 
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A. In expelling all the garriſons the Per- 


fians had left in the Aſiatic cities on the 


ſea ſhore, which had ſubmitted to- them on 
their firſt invaſion of Greece. At the mouth 
of the river Eurymedon, he met the Perſi- 
an fleet, and totally defeated it, taking a 
great number of ſhips, and very rich booty, 


which he chtefly expended in erecting, pub- 


lic buildings in Athens. 


9. What was the- conſequence of this 


victory? 


A. A peace with Perſia, on conditions: 


the moſt honourable for the Grecians. But 
ſome hiſtorians give. the peace. between 
Greece and Perſia a-later date. 


Q: When was the victory at. Euryme- 


don gained ? 
A. Four hundred and ſeventy years be- 


fore Chriſt.. In the year of the world 3534. 


9, To: what were the Athenian arms 
next directed? 1121 


A. To the reducing of. the Thracian 
Cherſoneſe, and the taking of Thaſis, which 


{ſtood a ſiege of above two years. 
2, Did the Spartans bear any ſhare in 


their enterprizes ?- 


A. No: They were at firſt employed in re- 


repairing the damages done to their city; by 


a violent earthquake, which had overthrown 
the greater part of their buildings, and' 
killed a large number of the people: and. 
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afterwards in ſuppreſſing. a rebellion of the 
Helotts, for which they applied to Athens 
for aſſiſtance. 
S Was this rebellion ſoon ſuppreſſed? 
The Helotts were quelled in a ſhort 
time, but it was not long before they roſe 
again, and the Spartans a ſecond time ap. 
plied to the Athenians for ſuccour; but 
when they arrived, they refuſed their afliſ- 
tance, and ſent them home again. 


2, Did not this give offence to the Athe. 


nians ? 

A. Yes, it laid the foundation of a long 
enmity between thoſe rival ſtates, by which 
Cymon was the firſt ſufferer; it having 
been chiefly by his perſuaſion, that ſuccour 
was ſent to the Spartans, contrary to the 
opinion of ſome leſs generous Athenians. 

2. How did they ſhew their reſentment ? 

4. They baniſhed Cymon by the Oftra- 
ciſm for ten years, principally at the inſti- 
gation of Pericles ; who found him a curb 
to his ambition, which led him to aim at 
the government, wherein, however, he 
always acquitted himſelf, when obtained 
with prudence, equity, wiſdom, and mo- 
deration, and by his extraordinary elo- 
quence became very popular. 
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HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 


LESSON XLIV. 


9. What paſſed in the. other parts of 
Greece, while the Spartans were. engaged 
in war with the Helotts ? 

A. The inhabitants of Mycenæ endea- 
voured to throw off their dependance on 
the commonwealth of Argos, but the Ar- 
gives proved victorious, and taking the 
town of Mycenæ, utterly deſtroyed it. 

2: How did the war between the Spar- 
tans and Helotts end ? 

A. The Spartans beſieged them above 
nine years in Ithome, and having reduced 
them to ſurrender, they. baniſhed them to 
Peloponeſus. 

9. What then became of them? 

A. The Athenians received them, and 
ſettled them in Naupactus, a place they 
had juſt taken. 

2, Did the Athenians make any other 
acquiſitions about this time? 

A. A quarrel happening between the - 
Corinthians and the Megareans, the latter 
withdrew themſelves from the alliance of : 
Sparta, and applied to the Athenians for 
protection, who put a garriſon. into Me- 
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gara; but to maintain it, coſt them after. 
- wards two battles with the Corinthians, 

9. Did the Athenians enter into any 
other war ? 

2. They did, but not with their uſual 
good fortune. Egypt having revolted from 
the Perſians, at the inſtigation of Inarus 
king of Lybia, the Athenians ſent a conſi- 
derable body of forces to his aſſiſtance. 
Soon after their arrival, they routed the 
Perſian army, but were at length defeated, 
and moſt of them cut off by the Perſians, 

9. What was the next diſturbance in 
Greece ? | 

A. A quarrel between the Phocians and 
Dorians, wherein the latter proved ſucceſs- 
ful, through the aſſiſtance given them by 
the Lacedemonians. | 
- 2, Did the Athenians take part in this 
war ? 

A. Offended that the Spartans, after hav- 
ing compleated their victory, loitered a- 
bout Bæotia, they fell upon them near the 
city of Tanagra, but were defeated. Cy- 
mon, though {till under the ſentence cf 
the Oſtraciſm, came to them with an hun- 
dred of his friends before the battle, but 
the council of five hundred refuſing to re- 
ceive him, he retired, leaving his friends 
with injunction to behave ſo as, to clear 
themſelves from the ſuſpicions entertained 


againſt 
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againſt them. They accordingly formed . 
themſelves into a ſeparate body, and charg- 
ed the enemy ſo deſperately, that they were 
all ſlain. 

9. Did the Spartans receive much ad- 
vantage from their victory ? 

A. The joy it gave them was: of ſhort 
continuance. The Athenians in about two 
months after, marched again into Bœotia. 
and entirely. routed. the inhabitants, and 
thoſe Lacedemonians, who were left about 
Tanagra at a place called Qenophyta, or 
the vineyards. Theſe actions paſſed. while 
the. Athenians were carrying on their war 
in Egypt. 

9. What followed this victory ? 

A. The Athenian arms were not ſucceſs--- 
ful in ſome ſmall attempts they afterwards 
made under the conduct of Pericles; and 
apprehending the part they had acted to- 
wards the Lacedemontans near Tanagra, 
would bring on the war, they thought fit. 
to recal Cymon, who appeared to them 
ſufficiently cleared of. the imputations caſt 
upon him, by the. behaviour. of his. friends. 
in the battle of Tanagra. 

In what manner did Cymon'act after 
his return? : 

A. He brought about a peace between 
Athens and Sparta for five years; and then 
turning the Athenian arms againſt Cyprus, 
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having laid waſte the iſland, he belieged Ci. 
tium. the principal city in it. 

2. Did he take that town? 

A. Either of wounds or ſickneſs he died 
before he had effected it; but perceiving 
the approaches of death, he charged thoſe 
about him to conceal it; which they did ſo 
carefully, that for thirty days after his de- 
ceaſe, every thing was ordered as it were 
by his direction, and in that time obtaining 
a ſignal victory, and reducing the town, 
the Athenians ſailed home with the body 
of Cymon; whoſe name, even after death, 
had given ſpirit and courage to his troops. 

2: What was the next war in Greece? 

A. The ſacred war, as it was called, be- 
cauſe the object was the temple at Del. 
phic; which the Lacedemonians, having 
taken from the Phocians, had given up to 
the inhabitants. | 

9. What part did the Athenians take in 
this war? 

A. They reſtored the temple to the Pho- 
cians. After this they were engaged in 
ſome ſhort, though warm conteſts with ſe⸗ 
veral neighbouring ſtates ; and among the 


reſt, with Lacedemon ; wherein the ſuc- 


ceſſes were ſo various and uncertain, that 
all parts becoming weary of war, a gene- 
ral peace was agreed upon ; the treaty be- 

| | ' ing 
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ing tranſacted between Sparta and Athens, 
but the allies of each ſide were included. 
. When was the peace made ? 

4. Four hundred and forty ſix years. be- 
fore Chriſt. . In the year of the world. three 
thouſand five — and fifty eight. 

9, Who then reigned in Perſia ? 

A. Artaxerxes Longimanus was ſtill on. 
that throne. 

2, What was Pericles's moſt conſiderable, 
warlike atchievement ? | 

A. The taking the iſland of Samos. 

9. What gave occaſion to the Pelopo- - 
neſian war? 

A. The part the Athenians took in the 
quarrels between the Corcyrians and Corin- 
thians, and ſome other of their neighbours, 
was in ſome meaſure the pretence; but the 
inſolence with which the Athenians treated 
the greater ſtates of Greece after they had 
obtained the ſuperiority, and the tyranny - 
they exerciſed over. their weaker allies, was 
the chief occaſion of it. 

9. Was Pericles averſe to entering into 
that war? 

A. It is thought that on the contrary, 
the fear of accounting for rhe public mo- 
ney, which he had laviſhly expended on 
public buildings, and in otherwiſe orna- 
menting the city to the utmoſt exceſs of 
beauty and elegance, inclined him to a war, 

which 
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which would, by entirely engroſſing the at- 
tention of the people, and by rendering him 
more neceſſary, prevent their calling him to 


account. 


9. When did the Peloponeſian war break 
out; 


A. Four hundred and thirty-one years 


before Chriſt. | 


2; What was the firſt action that be. 


gan it? 


7 


D 


A. An attempt made by the Thebans to 


ſurprize Platea. 


Did Athens and Sparta ſtrengthen 
themſelves with alliances againſt this great 
conteſt ? 

A. Each fide endeavoured it moſt in- 
duſtriouſly. All Peloponeſus, (except the 
Argvies, who ſtood neuter,) and a great 
number of ſtates without the Iſthmus, enter- 
ed into league with the Spartans. The A- 
thenians had much fewer allies, but their 
own ſtrength was greater, particularly at 
ſea. 

Adieu, my dear Mamma; do me the 
Juſtice to believe me, ever your moſt affec- 
tionate and dutiful daughter, 


MARIA MILTON. 
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LETTER ESTI 


My dear Mamma, 


1 Can not ſufficiently acknowledge the 
obligations I am under to you, for the good 
advice you ſo kindly inſert in your letters, 
which 1s doubly welcome, being the ſtrong- 
eſt proof of your tender ſollicitude for my 


welfare, while it is the moſt effectual means 


of promoting it; and I hope I ſhall, by my 
obſervance of it, ſhew myſelf not unworthy 
your care. By your goodneſs, if I am not 
deficient in due obedience to your precepts, 
I may in early youth enjoy all the benefits 
that can ariſe from a long and intimate 
knowledge of the world, and the experi- 
ence, which a courſe of years muſt give to. 
thoſe who have arrived at the ſeaſon for 
full maturity of underſtanding. I may reap. 
the benefit of misfortunes, without having 
undergone the pain of them ; learn the fu- 
tility of moſt pleaſures, without ſuffering 
the diſappointment of finding them not an- 
{wer my expectation z ſee the dangers at- 
tending proſperous circumſtances before I 
am expoſed to them, and become apprized 
of the miſerable conſequences of vice and 
folly, before I enter a ſituation, where Lean 
be aſſaulted by, or tempted to either. Such 


are 
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are the advantages, your kind advice, my 


dear Mamma, affords me; advantages which 
L. ought to fear any one ſhould know I have, 


as it might naturally lead them. to expect 


greater improvement from it than my conduct 


may evince; for imprudence would be parti- 


cularly blameable, in one who has ſo excel. 


lent aguide..I'feel myſelf ſo very deſirous of 


regulating my. conduct by the inſtructions ] 
have received from you, that I ſhould be leſs 


diffident in this point, did I not conſider, 
that reſolutions, though eaſily made in ſoli- 


tude, where reaſon is not diſturbed by diſ- 


ſipation, nor perverted by the falſe colour- 


ing and ſpecious appearances, too frequent- 


ly aſſumed by error; where the paſſions lie 
dormant, unawakened by temptation; and 


where example does not ſeduce us to folly, 
cannot be kept without much difficulty, a- 
midſt the hurry and the pleaſures of the 
world, and the dangerous ſnares oſ gay ſo- 


ciety. Were not this the caſe, we can not 


ſuppoſe, but a greater number of young 


perſons would by their conduct convince us 


that youth may be endued. with the pru- 
dence of age, and enter life with that wiſ- 
dom, which their parents had not obtained, 
but by long and painful experience; for 
many muſt havc been bleſſed, with tender 


parental inſtruction. Have I not reaſon 
therefore to fear, that, however right my 
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inclinations, in my preſent calm ſtate, they 
may yet not be proof againſt the intoxicati- 
on of youthful vivacity? for I have no 
title to think myſelf leſs frail than others. 
My way of life, and my abſence from you, 
now throw a damp on the vivacity natural 
to my conſtitution and my age, but it may 
return with double force, when reſtored to 
your preſence, which neceſſarily diffuſes joy 
into my heart, and when I become an actor 
in more lively ſcenes. Theſe fears are too 
humiliating to be very agreeable, but as 
I hope they may prove uſeful, I do not diſ- 
courage them : and the example I have here 
of ſtrength of mind, I think, renders me 
more ſenſible of my own weakneſs. 

Miſs Lenthall yeſterday received a let- 
ter from an aunt ſhe left at home, which in- 
formed her, that her father, whoſe illneſs. 
they had till then kept a ſecret, to avoid. 
giving her, as they hoped, unneceſſary 
pain, was in the utmoſt danger; his com- 
plaint is a violent fever. She is well per- 
ſuaded, by their telling her what they had 
till now concealed, that there is little hope 
of his life: and ſhe is diſtreſſed to the great- 
eſt degree, as being forbidden to return 
home, by the ſame letter; and indeed, it 
would be cruel, to add to her mother's pre- 
fent miſery, apprehenſion for the life of 
one whom ſhe ſo juſtly loves. Her aunt 

ſays, 
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ſays, that Mrs. LenthaPs diſtreſs is ſtill 


increaſed by reflecting on the grievous 
change Mr. Lenthal's death will make in 


her daughter's ſituation; for it ſeems that 


the very plentiful income he has enjoyed, 
ariſing from a court place, it dies with 
him, and he has been too improvident to 
ſave a proviſion for his children; all he has 
being only a little farm of about fifty pounds 


a year, ſettled on his wife, and after her on 
* 


his ſon, who is now well recovered. One 
would think it impoſſible, a man could be 


inſenſible to the welfare of ſuch a daughter; 


but ſne will not ſuffer the moſt oblique cen- 
ſure to be paſt on him upon that account, 
and can not forbear reſenting it even in her 
aunt. Mrs.. Wheatley offering ſome. con- 
ſolation on the approaching change in her 
circumſtances, ſhe interrupted her, I hope, 
« madam, (ſaid ſhe,) you do not think I 
<« have profitted ſo little by your inſtructi- 


ons, as to ſuffer-that. particular to. be any. 
_ «« aggravation-to my grief. You have ſo 


« well taught me economy, that I think, 


| « I could bring my neceflary expences in- 


to as narrow a compaſs as poſlible, and 
the love. I learnt here for reading, will al 


ways afford me, at a ſmall coſt, the. beſt 


« amuſement. I flatter. myſelf, I can con- 
4 tract my deſires within the bounds. of 
« reaſon, or even within the limits of. ne- 

66 ceſſity 32 
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« ceſſity; I can, without pain, lay aſide the 
6 indulgences of affluence, though while 
they have been my portion, I have enjoy- 
« ed them with ſatisfaction ; and to relin- 
« quiſh gay and fluttering pleaſures, can 
ebe no difficult taſk, as they have never 


engaged my heart; you had ſo well armed 


« me againſt their ſeduction, that there was 
„little danger of my growing paſſionate- 
« ly fond of them.” But,“ continued ſhe, 
« ſhould I not inherit even that little where- 
« with I could be contented, and thus the 
* moderation you have taught me, not 
prove ſufficient to ſecure the eaſe of my 
mind; thoſe things I learnt of you, which 
« were deſigned only as accompliſhments to 
« prace affluence, will prove of ſtill greater 
« yalue in procuring me a competence, for 
« I make no doubt, but by their means, I 
„may gain a decent proviſion ; and ſhall I 
« perverſely ſuffer myſelf to diſlike, becauſe 
they are become neceſſary, things which 
« are now my principal amuſement ? I hope, 
if providence had called me to a harder tri- 
al, I ſhould have ſubmitted with patience, 
and even contentments; this requires but 
* a very moderate degree of ſubmiſſion to 
* the divine will, or I ſhould not expect it 
from myſelf; for I am ſenſible of a great 
*« deficiency in that virtue, or I ſhould bet- 


* ter ſupport the too great probability of a 
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c misfottune which comes from the ſame 
hand, and therefore ought to be received 
© in the ſame manner; but I confeſs my. 
* ſelf unable to ſupport the thought of my 
poor father's danger; perhaps even that 
© word 1s too flattering, and the ſeaſon of 
hope over.” Her words could no longer 
find utterance, nor have we been able to 
adminiſter any conſolation. Though her af- 
fliction is deep, but not impatient, ſhe ſeems 
1eligned, but reſigned to mutery. She had 
no reſt laſt night, and her very counte- 
nance 1s enough to touch the hardeſt heart, 
But why ſhould I dwell on a ſubject ſo me- 
lancholly ! I will leave it for what intereſts 
me far leſs, the ſchool exerciſes and cate- 
chiſms : Of the firſt, I ſhall give only the 
account required from one of the ſcholars, 
of the firſt introduction of gold and ſilver 
coin into Sparta. 

Lyſander, at the taking of Athens, hav- 
ing by plunder got into his hands fifteen 
hundred talents in money, ſent it in ſealed 
bags by Gylippus to Sparta. Gylippus, 
though educated in Lacedemonian parſi- 
mony, and a man who both for courage and 
conduct, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this 
war ; yet was not proof againſt ſo low a 
temptation. A life of frugality had not 
ſuppreſſed the avarice natural to him, which 
led him to covet what had till then been 

looked 
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looked upon in his country as uſeleſs, con- 


temptible and dangerous; and ſo ſtrong was 


his deſire for it, that it conquered his ho- 
neſty, and he gave way to a temptation 
which moſt men would have reſiſted, tho? 
born where the uſes of money were well 
known, and 1ts value highly rated. As the 
ſeals on the tops of the bags ſecured that part, 
he unripped them at the bottom, and taking 
a conſiderable ſum out of each, ſewed them 
up again, well ſatisfied that he ſhould eſ- 
cape diſcovery. But Lyſander, after hav- 
ing put in the money, had inſerted a paper 
in each bag, ſpecifying the ſum therein, 
by which means the fraud wes detected; 
and Gylippus, either to eſcape puniſhment, 
or to avoid ſhame, fled his country, and 
never more ventured to return to it. 

The Spartans were for ſome time in de- 
bate, whether they ſhould receive the dan- 
gerous preſent Lyſander had fent them, 
which they could not do without violating 


the laws of Lycurgus ; but at length it 


was determined that they ſhould take it, 
but only for the public treaſury, to be em- 
ployed for the ſtate on public occaſions ; 
{till leaving in force as to private perſons, 
the prohibition againſt gold and ſilver coin. 
Mrs. Wheatley obſerved, that the per- 
nicious effects this treaſure had on Gylip- 
pus ſhould have been a ſufficient warning 
to 
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to them not to accept it, ſince its baneful 
power appeared in ſtrong. colours in cor- 
rupting ſo great a man; and they might 
eaſily have foreſeen, that the admiſſion of 
= and ſilver, on whatever pretence, would 
oon be followed by its becoming general, 
as it proved in fact; and the Spartans ſhew- 
ed: themſelves in a ſhort time after more 
covetous and greedy, as well as more. cor- 
rupt, than any ſtate in Greece; and Lycur- 
s ſeemed to have known them well, when 

in order to preſerve their virtue, he remov- 
ed from them, all temptations to vice. 
They are indeed,” added ſhe, © a ſtrong 
,** warning to every one to avoid oppor- 
tunities of evil, for no virtue 1s fo 
perfect as nor to be in great danger when 
„ temptations approach; and we ought ſo 
„ carefully to watch over the ſecurity of 
every thing truly valuable, as to preſerve 
it even from hazard. Of this we are 
all ſufficiently ſenſible, when the objects 
of our tender affections are in queſtion; 
« what mcther will expoſe her child unne- 
« ceflarily to danger from a preſumptuous 
confidence in its ſtrength, or a ſupine 
&« perſuaſion, that it will by the concurrence 
of favourable accidents eſcape unhurt? 
Let our virtue ought to be more dear to 
« us, even than our children: they can 
5 conſtitute our happineſs only ag a 
few 
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« few years; on our virtue depends our 


« happineſs both in time and eternity. But 
« this 1s an obſervation we have ſuch fre- 
« quent opportunities of making, that 
« were it not for the great importance 


of the ſubject, I ſhould fear 1 had al- 


* ready urged it too often.” 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. - 


LESSON KXLYV. 


9. What happened the firſt year of the 
Peloponeſian war ? | 
A. No action of importance paſſed be- 
tween the contending parties. The Lace- 
demonians advanced within ſeven miles of 


Athens, and pitched their camp there ; but 


Pericles, who-had drawn moſt of the inha- 
bitants of the villages into Athens, where 
they would remain in greater ſecurity, re- 
fuſed to attack the enemy, and want of 
proviſions obliged them to decamp, and re- 
turn home. The Athenians had, during 
this time, ravaged the coaſts of. Pelopo- 
neſus. 
9. Did any action more deciſive paſs the 
next year ? 
A. Athens was afflicted with the moſt de- 
ſtructive peſtilence; but notwithſtanding 
this diſadvantage, they ſeem to have per- 
formed more than their enemies, for they 
took 
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took the city of Potidea, and planted a co- 
lony of their own citizens in it. 

9, Was the third year of the war more 
diſtinguiſhed ? 5 

A. The Athenians, commanded by Phor- 
mio, were twice victorious over the Pelo. 
poneſian fleet; but ſtill it was an unfortu- 
nate year to Athens, as it loſt Pericles, who 
dicd of the plague. 

9, With what ſucceſs did they carry on 
the war the fourth year ? 

A. Nothing of importance paſſed in the 
courſe of that year, but in the fifth, they 
took Leſbos, which had revolted from their 
alliance, and treated the people with ex- 
treme cruelty ; and under the conduct of 
Nicias, ſeized the iſland of Minoa, over- 
againſt Megaris, and fortified it. On the 
contrary ſide, the Peloponeſian army re- 
duced the Plateans to ſurrender after a long 
ſiege, and uſed them with inexcuſeable ſe- 
verity. The cities of Syracuſe and Leon- 
tium in Sicily being at variance, the latter 
applied to the Athenians for aſſiſtance, who 
ſent them ſome ſuccours. 

. What paſſed in the ſixth and ſeventh 
years ? 

A. Nothing conſiderable in the ſixth, the 
Peloponeſians being deterred from invading 
Attica, by the frequent earthquakes that 


happened there at that time, But the A- 


thenians 
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thenians were more active the ſeventh year. 
They took and fortified Pylus, a promon- 
tory of Meſſenia, and the iſland of Sphac- 
teria, which lay juſt overagainſt it. The 
Spartans were deſirous of peace, but the 
Athenians would not grant it. 

9. With what ſucceſs was the war after- 
wards proſecuted ? | 

A. The next year the Athenians made 
ſome important conqueſts under Nicius; 
but the Peloponeſians at the ſame time, 


under the command of Braſidas, were very 
ſucceſsful in Thrace; and the Athenians 


were defeated at Delium. A truce was then 
made for a year, but that was no ſooner ex- 


pired, than in an engagement which enſued 
between the Spartans and Athenians, the 


generals on each fide, Braſidas and Cleon, 


were (lain. 


Q: What was the conſequence of this ac- 


tion ? 


A. A peace was concluded between Spar- 
ta and Athens for fifty years. The Pelo- 


poneſian war had then been carried on ten 


years, but ſome of the allies would not 


enter into the treaty ; however thoſe two 


ſtates engaged in an offenſive and defenſive 
alliance. | 
9, Did this treaty reſtore peace to Pelo- 


ponelus ? 
| By 
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A. By no means. The Spartans and Ar. 
gives engaged in a war, with ill ſucceſs to 
the latter, Agis, king of Sparta, having 
gained a conſiderable victory over them in 
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them into an alliance with Sparta, from 


170 command of Alcibiades, nephew to Peri. 
I} cles, ſoon after obliged them to withdraw 
themſelves. The Athenians likewiſe took 
the iſland of Melos, and killing moſt of 
the inhabitants, and carrying away the reſt 
as ſlaves, planted a colony of their own 
countrymen therein. Thus the war not 
even ſuſpended by the treaty, though for 
ſome little time the Spartans and Atheni- 
| ans were concerned only under a pretended 
104 aſſiſtance of their allies. 

9 9. What occaſioned the peace, that ap- 
peared ſo eligible to them both, to have 10 
n little an effect? 

4 A. The Spartans had in the treaty en- 
10 gaged to bring their allies into conceſſions 
they would not grant, and therefore they 
were not able to perform the conditions on 
their ſide; and Alcibiades, whoſe ambition 
made him wiſh to renew the war, took ad- 
vantage of their failures to exaſperate the 
Athenians againſt them; wherein he ſuc- 
ceeded, in oppoſition to the prudent and 
ſtrenuous endeavours of Nicias to preſerve 
the peace. Did 
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9. Did Peloponeſus continue the ſeat of 


the war? 


A. No, the Athenians again carried their 


forces into Sicily, at the deſire of the citi- 


zens of Egeſta, who were at variance with 


the Selunintians and Syracuſians. 
9. Who were commanders in this expe. 


| Aic on ? 


A. Alcibiades, Nicias and Lamachus, 
were united in joint authority; but Alci- 
biades being accuſed | of breaking all 


the ſtatues of Mercury in a nightly frolic 
at Athens, he was recalled to take'his tri- 
al, but underſtanding that the people were 


much exaſperated againſt him, inftead of 


retrning to the city, he fled to Sparta. 
In what manner did he conduct him- 


ſelf there? 

A. Laying afide all his luxurious and diſ- 
ſolute courſes, he exceeded even the Spar- 
tans in temperance and ſeverity of manners; 
and full of reſentment againſt his country, 
he perſuaded the Spartans to lend ſuccours 
to the Syracuſians. 

2, With what ſucceſs did the Athenians 
carry on the war with Sicily? 

A. They laid ſiege to Syracuſe, during 
which, Lamachus was ſlain, but the town 
was reduced to ſuch extremity, tha: a ſur- 
render was determined on, when unexpect- 
edly the Spartan ſuccours arrived. Soon 


M alte 


after a fleet came from Corinth to their 
aſſiſtance, and Nicias was himſelf in a man- 
ner beſieged, being hemmed in by the 
Spartan forces in the town, and the Co- 
rinthian fleet in the harbour. 

9. What courſe did Nicias take in this 
unexpected change of affairs? 

A. He wrote the moſt preſſing letters to 
Athens to pe recalled, repreſenting his diſ- 
treſs in the ſtrongeſt terms. His requeſt 
they would not grant, but ſent Demoſthe- 
nes to him with a ſupply of men and ſhips, 

D. What ſucceſs had this reinforcement? 

A. It could not prevent the Athenians 
from receiving a great overthrow, where- 
upon they determined to leave the iſland, 
but an eclipſe of the moon alarming them 
they agreed to delay it for twenty ſeven 
days in obedience to the ſoothſayers. 

9. Did they execute their reſolution after 
that period? 

A. The Spartans did not give them lei 
Jure to wait the time; in different attacks 
they cut almoſt their whole army to pieces, 
and the generals found themſelves reduced 
to ſurrender. 

©. What became of them? | 

A. They either killed themſelves, or 
were ſlain by the conquerors, but which of 
the two 1s not determined, . With this ex- 
pedition ended the war, 
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D. In what year was this event? 
A. Four hundred and thirteen years bes 
Fore Chriſt. 
9. Who then reigned in Perſia ? 
A. Darius Nothus, 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON XLVI. 


9. Was the country of Attica unmoleſted 
by neighbouring enemies during the Sici- 
han war ? 

A. No: The Spartans at the inſtigation 
of Alcibiades invaded Attica, took Dece- 


clea, a town of great importance to Athens, 


and but an hundred and twenty furlongs 
from it; fortified it, and putting a garriſon 


therein harraſſed the Athenians to a very 


great degree ? 

9. Did Alcibiades continue long in high 
eſteem at Sparta ? 

A. He was for ſome time in great favour 
with the people. He negotiated aleague be- 
tween the Spartans and Perſians, and had 
the chief influence in their affairs, till the 


' reſentment of Agis, king of Sparta, whoſe 


wife Alcibiades had ſeduced, and the jea- 
louſy of ſome other perſons in power, ted 
them to form a deſign againſt his life, 
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Which being made known to him, he fled 
ro Tiſſaphernes the Perſian general. 

2. In what manner did he conduct him- 
ſel with him ? 

A. His firſt endeavour 'was to prevent 
Tiſlaphernes from giving any conſiderable 
aſſiſtance to the ” Spartans, and then he 
ſought means to be recalled by the Athe- 
nians, who diſtrefled, by their enemies, and 
divided by faction, had altered their go- 
vernment, committing the ſovereign pow- 
er to a council of four hundred. 

Q: Did Alcibiades ſucceed in his application? 

A. He prevailed with the Athenian army, 
which lay at Samos, to recall him, and ap- 
point him general, and under his conduct, 
they g gained two victories over the Spartans, 
but Alcibiades was ſcized by Tiſſaphernes 
on going to pay him a viſit, and ſent pri- 
ſoner to Sardis. 

9, Did he continue long in the hands of 
the Perfians | ? 

A. No: in thirty days after his being 
tal n, he ed, and repairing to the A- 
thenian fleet, obtained a comploat victory 
at Cyzicus over the Spartons. 

©, Did Alcibiades return to Athens after 
thi, victory? 

A. Not till four years after, which time 
had ſerved to increaſe his glory by a conti- 
nuation of the like ſucceſs, He was received 
at 
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at Athens amidſt the acclamations of the 
people, and the government of the four 
hundred having been ſome time before abo- 
iſhed, he was created generaliſſimo both at 
land and ſea. _ 

9. Did he long enjoy this command ? 
A. No: being obliged by buſineſs to ab- 
ſent himſelf for a little time from the fleet, 
he forbad his vicegerent to engage the ene- 
my; but he, in contradiction to his orders, 
gave the Spartans battle, and was defeated; 
| this ill ſucceſs was attributed to Alcibiades, 
as a crime, though abſent; he was dif- 
carded from his employment, and the ma- 
nagement of the war was intruſted to ten 
of the Athenians, the chief of whom was 
Conon. | 

9, Were they more ſucceſsful ? 

A. They were defeated by the Spartans 
at Mytilene; but afterwards obtained a ſig- 
nal victory over them at Arginuſæ, for 
which they met with a very ungrateful re- 


l urn 
| . 9. How ſo? 

A. They were accuſed by a faction of 
not having taken proper care to fave the 


men belonging to ſome of their veſlels, 
which were ſhipwrecked, and fix out of 
7 the ten were put to death, among whom 
was Pericles, ſon to the great Pericles. 
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8 What followed this event? 5 
5 A. The Spartans gained another victory _ 
0 over the Athenians at gos Potamos, and bee 
=> deſtroyed their whole fleet. Lyſander, the a 
bs: Spartan general, then beſieged Athens, and by 
is reduced the city to fuch extremity, that at | 
© length the Athenians conſented to demo- | 
= moliſh their walls, to deliver up all their 1 
_ ſhips except twelve, to reſtore their exiles, oy 
f and to enter into a league offeniive and de- thi 
3 fenſive with Sparta, engaging to ſerve them. _ 
= - in all their expeditions both by ſea and land. | yy 
© Thus ended the Peloponeſian war, after a. 
6 continuance of feven and twenty years.. * 
4 9. In what year did this war end? 55 
1 A. Four hundred and four years before bc 
4 Chriſt, The year that Artaxerxes the ſe- 
3 cond, ſurnamed Mnemon, afcended the 1 
. Perſian throne. be 
Fe. 29, Were the articles you havem entioned tl 
ol the only alterations Athens ſuffered on this. h 
=_ occalion ? | b 
6 A. By no means; tne moſt diſtreſſing | 8. 
* was the Change Lyſander made in the go- 
by. vernment, obliging the people to relin- g 
* quiſh the democracy, and ſubnut to an oli- : 
-- archy, compoſed of thirty perſons, choſen : 
* b Lyſander, and defended by a guard ap- 
5 pointed them by him. g 
| O. In what manner did theſe governors | 


bi conduct themſelves? 
. A. Although 
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A. Although they were Athenians, yet - 


they governed in ſo arbitrary a manner, and 
1 the beſt citizens with ſo much ma- 
ice and cruelty, that they were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the appellation of the thirty tyrants 
of Athens, 

9. Where was Alcibiades at this time? 

A. In a ſmall village in Phrygia : bur 
even there he gave ſuch umbrage to the 
thirty, who found that the people began 
to look towards him for deliverance, that 
they applied to Lyſander to procure his de- 
ſtruction; who prevailed fo far with Phar- 
nabazus the Perſian commander in thoſe 
parts, that he ſent his brother and uncle to 
deſtroy him. 

9. In what manner did they effect it? 

A. Surrounding the houſe where he dwelt, 
they ſet fire to it, but Alcibiades paſſing 
through the flames with his ſword in his 
hand, the aſſaſſins well acquainted with his 
valour, retreated, and ſlew bim at a diſtance, 
with their darts and arrows. | 

9. Did the Athenians acquieſce in the 
tyranny of the thirty ? 


A. The danger of contending with them, . 


induced a great number of citizens to aban- 
don their country ; but their views appear 
to have extended no farther than providing 
for their own ſafety, till Thraſybulus more 
brave and generous than the reſt, un- 
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dertook to oppoſe this formidable power, 


and entered Attica at the head of ſe- 


venty, or as others ſay, only thirty aſſoci- 
. ates. Some ſmall ſucceſſes, together with 
the cauſe he aſſerted, drew many others to 
join him; and when his little army increaſ- 
ed to ſeven hundred, he appeared ſo alarm- 


ing to the tyrants, that they offered to ſhare 


the government. with him; a propoſal he 
generouſly refuſed. He ſoon after offered 


them battle, which they accepting, were 


_ defeated by him. | 
2. What conſequences had this victory? 


A. It induced the three thouſand citi- 


zens to whom the thirty had imparted a 
ſhare of their power in order to ſtrengthen 


themſelves by their number, to remove the 


thirty from the government, and chuſe ten 
in their places, to whom they committed 
the adminiſtration. 


9. Did this alteration change the face of 
affairs 

A, The ten ĩmitated the conduct of the 
thirty, ſo exactly, that the number of ty- 
rants only was changed, and Thraſybalus 
ſtill continuing his attempts to aboliſh them, 
they applied to Sparta for ſuccour, who ſent 
Lyſander, and afterwards their king 2 
anius, to ſupport them. 
2. With what ſucceſs ? 

A. Though 
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Wa Though the Spartans had the advan- "= 
rage over Thraſybulus's party in an en- | | 
gagement, yet they forſook the cauſe they 4 
came to eſpoule, and by an agreement gave 1 


Thraſybulus permiſſion to to enter Athens 
with his friends, where he immediately re-- 
ſtored the government to its ancient demo- 
cratical form. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CATECHISM. 


LESSON XVI. 


Of ..P. OL A N: It 3 
9. What is the ſituation and boundary bl 
of Poland? 1 
A. It is ſituated between the 48th and j 
6th degrees of north latitude, and the 
35th. and. goth of eaſt longitude; and is 
bounded on the north by Pruſa, Courland, 1 
Livonia, and Ruſſia; on the eaſt by Ruſſia 1 
and little Tartary; on the ſouth by Molda- 
ia, Tranſylvania, and Hungary, and on: 
the Weſt by Sileſia, Brandenburg, and 

eee 
„What are the principal rivers in Po- 

land? ? 

3 Weichſel, the Neiſter, and the 
Dnieper, which riſes in the Budin moun- 
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( 250 } 
tains in Ruſſia, and makes a fort of diviſi- 
on between that empire and Poland, and 
2 empties itſelf into the Black 
ea. 

Q: How is Poland divided ? | 

A. Into three principal Provinces, Great 
Poland, Little Poland, and the Great Dutchy 
of Lithuania. The chief cities in Great Po- 
land, are Gneſna, and Warſaw. 

J What does Little Poland contain ? 
A. This diviſion comprehends the Pala- 
tinates of Cracow, Sandomir, and Lublin; 
and the Provinces of Red Ruſſia, Volhynia, 
Kiovia, and Podlachia, are alſo annexd to 
Little Poland. 

9. How is the Great Dutchy of Lithu- 
ania divided ? : 

9. At preſent, it conſiſts of nine Pala- 
tinates, namely, Vilna, Trock, Poloez, No- 


vogrodeck, Witepſk, Brzeſk, Mſiſlaw, Minſk, 


and Livonia. The two firſt conſtitute pro- 
per Lithuania; and the reſt compoſe Lithu- 


anian Ruſia ; this latter is ſubdivided into 


White Ruſſia, Black Ruſſia, and Poleſſia. 

9. What towns doth Lithuania, proper- 
ly fo called, contain ? 

A. Vilna the capital, and Grodno. 

9, What are the cities in Lithuanian 
Ruſſia? 

A. The principal town in Poleſia, is 
| Ryzefk ; that of Black Ruſſia, —_ 

L eck; 


burg, and Elbing. 
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deck; that of White Ruſſia Minſk; and 
that part which now belongs to Poland, 
contains Marenhaws, Ludzen, Roſſiten, 
Duneberg, and Krentzburg. | 

O: What name does * chief city in 
Samogitia bear ? 

A. Rofienic, a town where the court of 
judicature i is held. 

S, Does Royal ruin belong to Po- 


A. Ropal Pruſſia, or Polifly PruMa, is a 
ſtate which enjoys laws independant of Po- 
land; but has the fame king. 5 

27 What are the chief towns therein? 

A. The principal, are Dantzick, a large A 
free-trading city; Thorn, Culm, Marien- 


How are the principal cities in Low 

knd named ? 

A. Mitau, Windau, and Pilten. 

2. Of what nature is the foil and air 
ur Poland ? | 

A. The foil is very fertile; and the bow- 
els of the earth yield profits almoſt equal 
to the ſurface, abounding in mines of ſilver, 
copper, iron, lead, and falt. The air, 
though cold, is very healthful; except in 
the north weſtern Provinces, particularly 
Lithuania, where it is rendered unwhol- 


tome by the great number of lakes in that 
Part. 
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part of the 'canntry, thoſe: ſtagnated wa- 
ters ſending up noxious vapours, 

Is Poland an hereditary kingdom? 
A. No: The king is elected by the 
nobility ;_and his power is ſo limited, that 
he can do nothing of conſequence without 
their concurrence.. Till the election of the 
preſent monarch, they haye for ſome cen- 
turies. always: choſen, a foreigner for their 
king. The military forces, and the ſalaries: 
of all the officers of ſtate, are paid by. the 
ſenate; and the king is allowed a reve- 
nue of 140, ooo. per annum. 
2. Do the poliſh nobility affect much: 
ſtate? | 8 
. A. They aſſume the air of petty ſovereigns, 
and have horſe and foot guards, who perform: 
duty day and night in their anti-chambers, . 
and before their houſes, and march before: 
them when they go abroad. 
2 What is the eſtabliſhed religion in 
Poland ? + | 
A That of the church of Rome; nor can 
either the king or queen be crowned, if 
they are of any other perſuaſion. 
2. Who are the Coſſacks ſo frequently. 
mentioned in the tranſactions in Poland? 
A. The Coſſacks are ſuppoſed to have 
removed from Turkey to the weſtern ſhores 
of the Boriſthenes, near the Cataracts, to 
avoid the oppreſſions of the Turkiſh go- 
vernment, 
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(1253. | 
. vernment; and their religion, for they are of 
the Greek communion, gives reaſon to be- 
lieve they owe their origin to the enſlaved 
Greeks. They are thought uſeful ſoldiers, 
and are conſidered as ſubjects to Poland, 
as thoſe ſettled. on the eaſtern ſide of the 
Boryſthenes are to Ruſſia.. They were not- 
heard of till the ſixteenth. century. 


RELICIOVUS D 1 ALOG UES. conTINUED?. 


Gov: T am very glad to find you ſo well 
retain in your memory, the great evidences 
on which our faith is built. 

Sch. You do not then, I underſtand; con- 
ſider faith as produced by the immediate 
operation of God on the mind, but as a- 

_ riſing from rational evidence? 
Gov. You underſtand me right: I look 
on faith as the proper effects of full evi- 
dence on a reaſonable mind; and were it 
not to be thus produced, why ſhould ſuch 
evidences have been given us? Were it 
to be cauſed only by the immediate opera, 
tion, or inſpiration of Gad, all the. proofs 
of the Divinity of our Saviour, all his 
miracles, his prophecies, and his reſur- 
rection, were both acted: and recorded in 
vain, and even our reaſon would be uſe- 
leſs in regard to our higheſt concern. As a 
late able writer obſerves: * Why hath God 


given 
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given us minds moveable by the weight 
* of evidence? And why hath he prepar- 
ed the evidence ſuited to move us, if no- 
thing is to reſult from this correſpond- 
« ence? *” And in another place, the ſame 
author juſtly ſays; © We mnſt believe the 
* hiftory of prophecies and miracles, before 
« we can believe our Saviour's divine miſ- 
« ſion: we mult. beheve our Saviour's di- 
vine miſſion before we can believe his re- 
& revelations concerning redemption, and a 
future ſtate T. And again, Where 
the means of producing taith are applied, 
« to ſuppoſe, that the faith ariſes from a 
«new miracle, is to ſuppuſe, that the means 
c are inſufficient ; that the miracles and, 
4 prophecies are not well atteſted ;: that 
* they are not. ſufficient to prove our Sa- 
« viour's divine miſſion; or, his divine 
4 miſſion being proved, that we have 
& not ſufficient grounds to believe what 
& he hath revealed to us. |}? 

Sch. I ſuppoſe you allow the apoſtles: 
were inſpired ? 

Gov. Certainly. I ſhall continue to an- 
ſwer you in the words of the excellent au- 
thor already quoted, fince IJ know not o- 
therwife ſo well to expreſs myſelf on the 
fabjet. © The method of inſpiration, or 

ein- 
Eſſay on faith, by the Rev. Mr. Notheram, p. 99. 
+ Ibid. p. 100. || Ibid, p. 101. 
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„ inward impreſſion, was indeed neceſſary, 
in the caſe of the apoſtles, to lead them 
into all truth; becauſe their information 
could come only from hevaen. But when 
« they had received the heavenly. gift of. 
truth, and had provided for its convey-- 
<« ance to all the world, by their teaching, 
and by the records of truth which: they 
left for the uſe of all mankind, it was no. 
longer neceſſary that others ſhould be in- 
« ſtructed in the fame manner. The buſi- 
« neſs of inſpiration. was now fully anfwer-- 
« ed, and the world was henceforth to learn: 
that truth, from the written Word of. 
God, which the apoſtles. had compoſed: 
from the dictates of the Spirit. The 
Spirit led the apoſtles into all truth, for 
« no other end, than that they might lead 
« all the reſt of the world into the ſame 
< heavenly light. To ſay that all Chriſtians. 
« are ſtill to be led into all truth immedi- 
« ately by the Spirit, is rendering the de- 
« ſignation of the apoſtles. of none effect. 
« Since there can be no need of their inter- 
pretation, to convey the truths of revela- 
« tion, if we may learn them by a more 
< compendious way.” 

God, indeed, fed man with angels food; 
«< hut it was in a wilderneſs, where there 
« was no natural food. But no ſooner did. 
S his choſen people come into a land flow- 
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« ing with milk and honey, than this mira- 


* culous;ſupply ceaſed, and they were left 
« to be fed by the bountiful — of nature: 
* Such is the caſe of Chriſtians. The mi- 
* raculous powers, and extraordinary illu- 
« minations. of the Holy Spirit, were ne- 
« ceſlary at firſt, to introduce a religion 
„ new to the world, and ſuperior to rea- 
„ ſon; but as ſoon as by means of theſe, 
<« Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, and the vo- 
< lume of ſcripture. compleated we were 


<« thenceforward left. to be guided by the 


common and eſtabliſhed means“ “ 


Sab. What influence then has the Holy 


Spirit of God upon us, » Which we are taught 
to hope and aſk for ?. | | 
Gav.. The above quoted author ſhall ſtill 


anfiver for me. The Holy Spirit of God 


doth not act upon us meerly by inward 


“illumination, independently, either ef 
by thoſe: powers of the mind, which the Cre- 
« ator. hath beſtowed. upon vs, or of thoſe 


« gutward means of UI IS which ke 


c“ himfelf hath eſtabliſhed. He invi igorates 


« all the faculties of the ſoul, but acts only in 
concurrence with them; and by the inter- 
vention of out ward and eſtabliſhed means. 


4 Far from demanding a ſacrifice of our 


O 


„ own abilities, or from , them 


unne- 


Eſſay on faith, by the Rev. Mr. Rotberam, p. 
104, 105, 106. 
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* unneceſlary,: he calls for the utmoſt ex- 
«* ertion of them. He ſtrengthens the un- 
derſtanding. prompts and bends the wilt; 
but he does by no. means: enlighten the 
* underſtanding, or move the will, inde- 
e pendently of the common revelation. He 
* enforces the impreſſion of the evidence up- 
* on the mind.: caſts an heavenly radiance 
« round thoſe truths which have been re- 
*<« vealed, and aids the effect of thoſe mo- 
ce tives upon the will, which revelation ſets 
e before us*.” I am, my dear Mamma, 
your molt dutiful and affectionate daughter, 
MARIA MILTON. 


LETTER XXVII. 


My dear Mamma, 


1 Know your humanity will make 
hear with pleaſure that Miſs Lenthal ani 
cerved this morning a letter from her aunt, 
acquainting her that her father was viſibly 
better, though he could not yet be pro- 
nounced out of danger; and that they were 
all filled with joy at ſo unexpected an a- 
mendment. This young lady is indeed 
not perſonally known to you, but humant- 
ty embraces the whole creation ; and I _ 
re- 


® Ibid, p. 10g. 
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frequently known your heart feel with 


great ſenſibility for thoſe you never ſaw, 


This happy change has raiſed her to nev 


life, ſhe was before quite ſpent with grief; 
but the roſes again begin to bloom, and the 


dimples to play in her cheeks, her eyes again 
thed their mild benignant rays, and hope, 


now awakened by ſo. fair a proſpect, dif- 
pells much of the diſtreſs, with which her 


tweet face was overſhadowed, though lan- 


guor and anxiety are ſtill impreſs'd upon it. 

We had laſt night a viſit from the Rector 
of the adjacent village, who informed us 
that Mrs. Redmond died of a freſh ſtroke 
of the palſey the day before. The attack 
was extremely violent, depriving her both 
of ſpeech and ſenſe; and carried her off 
in twenty four hours, though all poſſible 
means were uſed for her recovery. Her 
daughter is in great affliction, This gentle- 


man ſaid, he wiſhed it had happened a year 


ago; and being aſked the reaſon of that 
wish, he explained it in a manner ſo. much 
to Miſs Redmond's honour, that you will 
not wonder, knowing I am ſo much attach- 
ed to her, if I repeat you what told us. 

About three quarters of a year ſince, a 
young gentleman, by name Martin, was 


riding into the villages, when he was ſtop- 


ped by the ſame appearance that firſt at- 
tracted my notice of Miſs Redmond, a 


very 
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beautiful young woman drawing an aged one 
in achair round the garden. Her figure ſtruck 
him ſo much that he continued above half an 
hour in the ſame ſpot; and unobſerved by 
them, ſaw her all that time employed in attend- 
ing her mother in the moſt endearing man- 
ner, and endeavouring to amuſe her. But at: 
length his ſervant, leſs charmed than his 
maſter, awakened him from the reverie in- 
to which he had fallen, when recollecting 


it. himſelf, he quitted his poſt, and under 

or pretence of dining in the village, went to 

us the belt public Could it afforded, where 

TE he hoped to receive ſome fatisfaction to the 

K euriofity excited by the elegance of Miſs 

h Redmond's appearance, and the amiable 

ff manner m which ſhe was employed. El 

e Mr. Martin was not deceived in this ex- 8 

af tation, his hoſt and hoſteſs were equally .- 

£ liberat in their praiſes of Emilia, from 6 

r whoſe humanity they had received much = 

1 comfort, at a time when theif family was | l 

. grievouſly afflicted with ſickneſs. They 1 

| could not indeed give him a very particular =—_ 

; account of her former ſituation in life, as = 
ſhe was as little inclined to that fooliſh 

pride which leads people to boaſt of paſt 

| affluence, as to complain of the pretent 


depreſſion of her circumſtances ; but it was 
impoſſible for the leaft diſcerning, not to 
perceive that ſhe had been educated in a 


very 
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very different rank of life. The encomi. 
ums, that gratitude inſpired were not likely 
to efface the impreſſion of Emilia's charms; 
Mr. Martin ſceing his curioſity rather in- 
creaſed than ſatisfied, determined to pats 
that night in the village, in hopes of get- 
ting another view of Miſs Redmond, when 
the leiſure of the evening ſnould tempt her 
Abroad. HUE ar ee 6: 09316 

He enquired the hour that was to ſet her 
at liberty, impatiently - waited for its arri- 
val, and then bending his courſe ſo as to 


walk round her habitation, had the plea- 


ſure of ſeeing her again in the ſame place; 
he ordered his walk ſo as to be leaſt ex- 
poſed to her view, and paſſed frequently 
near the hedge which — her gar- 
den, without being particularly obſerved by 
her; his dreſs was plain, and ſhe did not 
even perceive he was a ſtranger. At the 
cloſe of, the evening, ſhe retired into the 
houſe, but Mr. Martin could not pre- 
vail with himſelf, ſo ſoon to leave the ſpot 
where he had ſeen her; he continued ſaun- 
tering about, in hopes ſhe might either 
come out again, or appear at the win- 
dow, till it was quite dark; when goin 
to return to his inn, he was ſuddenly ſtop- 
ed by: the found of the ſweeteſt voice he 
d ever heard, accompanied with muſic; 


for Miſs Redmond was beginning to in- 
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dulg e herſelf on the harpſichord. Surprize 
and delight attracted him ſtill nearer , truſt-, 
ing to the darkneſs of the night, he ventur- 
ed into the garden and ſtole ſoftly to the 
door, where not one note eſcaped him. But 
even the harmony of her voice, and inſtru- 
ment, enchanted as he was by it, did not 
charm him more than the intervals of con- 
verſation, wherein he found ſhe was endea- 
vouring to ſoothe her mother into good 
humour, and to ſoften the bitter repinings. 
the old lady frequently uttered, chiefly 
founded on the great change in their cir- 
cumſtances. The ſweetneſs and good ſenſe, 
expreſſed in all Miſs Redmond ſaid, com- 
pleated the conqueſt her beauty had made; ; 
and. Mr. Martin could not prevail with him- 
ſelf to withdraw from a ſpot which afforded, 
him ſo much pleaſure, till he found. the la- 
dies were going vp ſtairs to bed. He then 
returned to his 1 inn, where his long abſence 
had excited ſome wonder, and accounting 
for it in the beſt manner he could, invited 
his hoſt to ſup with him, which gave ap- 
E of hearing a repetition of all 
had before been told of Miſs Red- 
mond; and had not the good man at laſt 
grown too ſleepy to continue the converſa- 
t. on, the morning might haye found them 
at the table. | | 
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'The next day being Sunday, Mr, Mar- 
tin determined to ſtay in the village till af- 
ter church time, and flattered himſelf, that 
he was in part induced to do ſo from a de- 
ſire not to ſpend all the ſabbath in travel- 
ling, to the total negle& of divine ſervice, 
though perhaps, had he not expected to 
fee Miſs Redmond there, he might have 
been leſs ſcrupulous. To church then he 
went, applauding his piety, while his whole 
thoughts were engroſſed by an earthly ob- 


jet. He placed himſelf in the moſt ob- 


{cure corner of the church, in order to be 
the more at liberty to obſerve the real ob- 


jectof his worſhip, and had the ſatisfaction 


of ſeeing Miſs Redmond enter ſoon after, 
and place herſelf juſt overgainſt him. Her 
dreſs was a clean white calico gown, now 
her fineſt apparel ; and every thing ſhe had 
on, both in cleanlineſs and ſimplicity, was 
perfectly well ſuited to it; for ſhe apes no 
faſhions, nor ever decks herſelf with taw- 
dry ornaments, wearing only neat round 
die Wh ſmall ruffles, and flips of eambrick 
mfſtead of ribbands. A woman lefs love- 
ly might ſuffer by this total abſence of or- 
nament, but there 1s an innocence and dig- 
nity in her beauty, which is heightened by 
this ſimplicity. Mr. Martin would have 
found it difficult to anſwer any one with 
certainty, who had aſked him, in what lan- 
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guage the ſervice was performed, though 


he has rarher more than a common ſhare of 


t religion; and other object than Emily he 
. ſaw none, ſo entirely was his attention, as 
R well as his eyes, fixed on her; ſhe on the 


contrary, was ſo attentive to the ſervice (a 
circumſtance which greatly heightened his 
eſteem, however Jefient himſelf in atten- 
tion) that ſhe did not even diſtinguiſh a 
ſtranger, nor once think ſhe was a princi- 
pal object to any one, though his conſtant 
gazing at her was obſerved by almoſt eve- 
ry other perſon there, notwithſtanding the 1 
| care he had taken to be as little expoſed to 1 
| view as poſſible. No ſermon ever appeared RR 
to him ſo ſhort, and with reluQtance je 3 
| perceived, by the congregation's beginning = 

to go out, that his pleaſure was at end; =_ 
but in croſſing. the church-yard, he ob- 
ſerved the miniſter ſpeaking to Miſs Red- 2d 
mond, and then for the firſt time looking 
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at him, diſcovered his old college tutor, 9 
and accoſted him with joy. The rector * 


was much pleaſed at ſo unexpected an en- 1 
counter, with one whom he had not ſeen [+ 
for above a dozen years, that time having | N ? 
paſſed ſince Mr. Martin left college. 1 
After the uſual civilities at firſt meeting, | | 
the rector invited him to dinner, which he 1 
readily accepted; and was with as little 
difficulty prevailed upon to improve the 
1 accident 


' 
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accident that had brought them together, 

by. paſſing a few days with the rector; 

which he was at full liberty to, being only 

on his road to viſit a friend, who was not 
prized of his intention. 

Time having worn off the awe which the 
office of tutor might once have inſpired, 
Mr. Martin ſoon ventured to mention Miſs 
Redmond, though with due caution, that 


Ld 


the violence of his prepoſſeſſion might not 


be diſcerned ; and was well pleaſed with his 
companion; for the rector having a ſincere 
and tender regard for her, was very loqua- 
cious on the ſubject, and allowing for the 


abatement of fire, which might be expect- 
ed from his advanced age, ſpoke of her in 


a manner, that ſeemed well to juitify the 
idea Mr. Martin had formed to himſelf. 


The old gentleman, at laſt, went ſo far 


as to expreſs an ardent wiſh, that ſhe was 
married to a man, whoſe "criſis merit 
rendered him worthy of her, and whoſe 
fortune would place her in an elevated ſta- 
tion, to which ſhe would'do honour. Thus 
encouraged, Mr. Martin ventured to ſpeak 
more plainly. © As for being worthy. of 
« her,” ſaid he, © I am not ſo inſufferable 
« coxcomb as to pretend to it; but by 
« your account, who can be fo? My 
fortune, you know, is ſufficient to an- 
wer the other part of your wiſh; what 
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* think you then, of helping me t6 a woman 
<« you eſteem ſo great a bleſſing.“ The 
Rector declared, he knew no man to whom 
he ſhould with more ſatisfaction ſee her 
united ; for though he would not flatter 
him ſo far, as to ſay he thought him equal 
to her in merit, yet, if he had nor altered 
much ſince he left college, he could ſafely 
affirm, he knew not a better man, nor one 
more qualified to make a woman happy; 
but deſired him not to proceed in that ſtrain, 
for he was ſo tender of Miſs Redmond's 
dignity, that he could not admit of any 
jeſt of that kind; and ſenſible, as he was, 
that to marty her was the wiſeſt thing a man 
could do, yet he did not expect, that any 
one, out of prudence, would chuſe for 
a wite, a young woman deſtitute of for- 
tune. Mr. Martin then confeſſed the true 
ſtate of his heart, and that if, on further 
acquaintance, ſhe appeared to him as ami- 
able as ſhe did at that time, an union with 
her would be his firſt wiſh in life; he only 


therefore deſired his friend to procure him 


the means of knowing her better, which 


would either fix him entirely, or, if ſne did 


not anſwer the idea he had conceived, re- 
move an impreſſion, which he percerved 
would make an abſence from her very pain- 
Tul. | 
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Mr. Martin's longer ſtay was now agreed 
upon, and the Rector did not doubt of 
:procuring him, under the title of his friend, 
an obliging reception. at Mrs. Redmond's. 
According to the plan they had formed, 
they walked by the garden the next after- 
noon, and agreeable to their hopes, ſaw the 
ladies, and on entering into converſation 
with them, were invited into the houſe. 
The next day being a ſchool holiday, the 
Rector prevailed with them to dine with 
him, in order to meet his mother, whom 
he expected at his houſe for a few days, 
engaging to ſend her equipage for them; a 
neceſſary conveyance to Mrs. Redmond, 
who otherwiſe could not have gone thither. 
The viſit the Rector's mother made him, 
proved a convenient circumſtance, as it 
was an excuſe for frequent meetings, for 
'ſhe was let into the ſecret, and very kindly 
took on herſelf to contrive, that a viſit 
ſnould ve made on one ſide or the other 
every day; which ſhe performed, though 
with a degree of importunity that ſne would 
not have uſed, had ſhe not conſidered it as 
a benefit, from the purpoſe intended, to 
Miſs Redmond, to whom it was inconve- 
nient to be ſo much engaged in company: 
and at her ſon's deſire, the old lady pro- 
longed her ſtay a fortnight longer than the 
time ſhe had fixed for her viſit. 
| Every 
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Every day increaſed Mr. Martin's affec- 
tion, and what might at firſt be called in 
fome meaſure, only a favourable prepoſſeſ- 
fton, became the - moſt rational, and beſt 
founded attachment. From the firſt, he 
generally contrived to engage Miſs Red- 
mond in converſation, who with modeſt 
and unaffected eaſe, entirely unſuſpicious 
of his views, converſed freely with him; 
and was ſo well pleaſed with his acquain- 


. tance, that the liſtened with extreme ſatis- 


faction to the teſtimony the Rector fre- 
quently bore to his metits, which ſhewed 
him as worthy her eſteem as ſhe wiſhed 
him. When the Rector perceived Emily 
had a favourable opinion of Mr. Martin, 


and even ſuſpected her of a ſentiment more 


tender, he undertook to declare Mr. Mar- 
tin's intentions, both to the mother and to 
the daughter: but the lover's delicacy mak- 
ing him fear, leſt intereſt ſhould tempt 
Mrs. Redmond to uſe maternal influence 
over Emilia, whom he would not for the 
world obtain, contrary to her inclina- 


tion, he inſiſted on his friend's farſt apply- 


to her. The Rector did ſo, and had the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing pleaſure mixed with 
ſurprize in her countenance. She expreſſed 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, her ſenſe of Mr. 
Martin's generoſity, and the obligation he 
had conferred on her, hut as to any farther 
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anſwer, referred him to her mother; though 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe apprehended it was ca- 
ſy to imagine what that would be. The 
Rector told her, ſuch a reply would not ſa- 
tisfy his friend; and explaining to her the 
delicacy of his apprehenſions, preſſed her 
in ſo parental a manner, to declare how far 
the propoſal was agreeable to herſelf, that 
ſhe, with as much frankneſs as her bluſhes, 
and the heſitation of modeſty would per- 
mit, confeſſed, that the only objection ſhe 
had to it, was her own want of fortune, 
for were her's ſuperior to Mr. Martin's, he 
of all men ſhe ever ſaw, would be her 
choice, indeed the only one ſhe ever pre- 
ferred to the reſt of his ſex. 

The Rector now thought his buſineſs in 
a manner over. The interview was at his 
houſe where he had, under a plauſible pre- 
rence, drawn Mis Redmond from the com- 
Fany. Leaving her to recover her confu- 
on, he returned into the parlour, and 
v hiſpering his ſucceſs to her lover's ear, 
{ nt him to expre's his joy to her who had 
in pired it, whi e he to compleat his office, 
n ade the propoſa to the mother, whom in her 
x eak ſtate, he almoſt feared to hurt by the 
cecl:ration of ſo fortunate an event. But 
how great was his co $27 when burſtin 
into tears, ſhe reproached wim with a deſire 
of robbing her of the only comfort of her 
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life : That to part with her daughter, the 
was ſure would kall her, and indeed it 
would be a double misfortune if it did not; 
that the three hundred & year which Mr. 
Martin offered to ſettle, could make her 
no amends ; with much more to the ſame 
ellect, 

The Rector repreſented how much ſhe 
onght to with ſuch an eſtabliſhment for 
Maſs Redmond, the pleaſure ſhe muſt re- 
ceive from ſeeing her happy; obſerving, 
how: greatly the reflexion on her daughter's 
good fortune muſt recompence her for the 
loſs of her company, for true affection diſ- 
intereſtedly ſeeks the good of the beloved 
object, inſenſible to all ſelfiſh views; and 
hinted a belief, that Emilia's heart correſ- 
ponded well with the tenderneſs of Mr. 
Martin's, which would render it doubly 
cruel to prevent their union. 

Theſe arguments would have been very 

revalent, if addreſſed to a mind generouſ- 
— but Mrs. Redmond's was 
not of that ſtamp; ſhe loved her daughter 
to exceſs, but the foundation was her own 
eaſe and gratification, to which ſhe found 
Emily's care and converſation neceſſary ; 
and all ſhe could be brought to ſay was, 
that, if her daughter preferred Mr. Mar- 
tin to her mother, fo much 'as to make a 
marriage with with him her choice, ſhe. 
N 3 would 


) 

would not require her to relinquiſh love 
for duty. This was pronounced with more 
auſterity than grief, and the Rector thought 
it beſt to urge the point no farther at that 
time, He left her and went into the gar- 
den, where he found Miſs Redmond liſ- 
tening with pleaſure to the tendereſt 
and moſt compaſſionate expreſſions that 
Dye could dictate; but the diſcompoſure 
of his countenance ſoon drew the attention 
of the lovers, who eagerly enquiring the 
cauſe, were in few words made acquainted 
with his unſucceſsful negotiation. 


Mr. Martin prefſed Emilia with the ten- 


dereſt importunity, to make uſe of the per- 
permiſſion, however ungraciouſly given; 
and urged every thing that could july be 
ſaid in favour of his requeſt; even the Rec- 
tor added the advice of the friend, to the 
intreaties of the lover; but Emily begged 
them to ceaſe, and ſpare her the pain of 
ſuch a conflict, declaring, that notwith- 
ftanding, from her too little reſerve, they 
were much better acquainted with her 
ſentiments than ſhe now wiſhed they were, 
yet tney might depend on this, that neither 
their perſuaſions, nor her own too haſty at- 
tachment, could never induce her to act 
contrary to her mother's inclinations, to 
whoſe happineſs ſhe had always made her 
own ſublervient, and to whoſe choice ſhe 
BARE ſhould 
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frould-ever ſacrifice it; and thought it (& 
abſolutely her duty to do fo, that however 
painful the effort might prove, ſhe was con- 
vinced the ſhould thereby beſt ſecure her 
own peace of mind. While ſhe ſaid this, 
a few tears ſtole down her cheeks, which 
ſhe endeavoured to conceal, and exerted 
all her powers to aſſume a compoſure 'ot 
countenance, which the painful agitation 
cf her mind would not permit. However, 
breaking from them, ſhe walked a few mi- 
nutes alone, and ſo well recevered herſelf, 
that ſhe returned to her mother with a lool 
o placid, that even the Rector could not: 
diſcover any appearance of the leaſt di- 1 
turbance of mind. Mr. Martin was not | 

| 


able to return to the company, which ſoon 
diſperſed, for Mrs. Redmond agitated by 
anger and vexation, was in haſte to return 
home. 
- They were no ſooner in the chaiſe, thats 
Mrs. Redmond with tears aſked her 
daughter, if ſhe deſigned to leave her. 
Miſs Redmond replied, that ſhe would not 
for the world do any thing contrary to her 
inclination, who ſhould ever be the direc- 
tor of all her actions. But no aſſurances 
would. entirely ſatisfy Mrs. Redmond; ſhe 
telt ſhe was doing wrong, in preventing 
her daughter from. ſo advantageous an el- 
rabliſhment, and apprehended ſhe mult re- 
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bnquift it with regret; whereas ſhe was un- 
reaſonable enough to wiſh, that Emilia 
ſhould reject with pleaſure the addreſſes of 
one of the moſt agreeable and moſt de- 
ſerving of men, who would raife her from 
a ſituation, where her very ſubſiſtence de- 
pended entirely on her health and induſtry, 
to a ſplendid fortune: and at the ſame time, 
Mrs. Redmond was ſenſible this was ſo 
impoſſible, that the air of ſatisfaction her 
daughter aſſumed, her chearful acquieſc- 
ence to her deſire, the aſſurances the gave 
her, that fhe had no inclination ſo ſtrong as 
that of contributing to her happineſs, though 
ſhe did not deny a partiality for Mr Martin,, 
could not fet her mind at reſt. 

Fhe gentlemen were not fo acquieſcent as. 
Miſs Redmond; they made ſeveral attempts 
to prevail with the old lady; but her an- 
wers continued the ſame; and her daugh- 
ter could not be prevailed upon to to re- 
lax in her duty. Mr Martin even offered 
to invite Mrs. Redmond to live with them, 
though from what he had feen and heard 
of her temper, it was the thing of all o- 


thers he would leaſt have choſen; but Emi- 
ly would not conſent to it She knew her 


mother's infirmity muſt occafion Mr. Mar- 
tin to paſs ſome very diſagreeable hours, 
and the ſhould not be able to ſupport the 
thought of their being cauſed by his affec- 
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tion for her; it might even move her ſo 
far as to make her ſometimes forget the 
duty ſhe owed a parent, whoſe misfortunes: 
muſt to her ſufficiently excuſe all the ill ef- 
fects ariling from them; and ſhe well knew 
that the fear her mother entertained. of not 


poſſeſſing the firſt place in her affections, 


would render it. impoſſible for her to con- 
duct herſelf in ſuch. a manner, between her 
huiband and mother, as would content them. 
both; and if either were diſſatisfied, ſhe muſt 
be unhappy. 

When Mr. Martin found all hope was 
toſt, he left the place in a very different. 
ſtate of mind from that which he brought 
thither, deſiring the Rector to let him know 
it any opportunity ſhould offer of doing 


Miſs Redmond ſervice; and as an acknow- 


patient. 


ledgement of the oblization he was under 

to his friend, he ſent him in a very ſhort: 
re & after, a. very conſiderable preſent. "As: 
foon as Mrs.. Redmond. was declared paſt 
all chance of recovery, the Rector wrote an 
account of it to Mr. Martin, think ing that: 
if his inclination continue the ſame, it will 
be a moſt welcome event, as the onty ob- 
ſtacle to his wiſhes is removed, but he cou 
not yet have an anſwer, for which his r2- 
gard for both parties makes Mun ver, in: - 
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This ſubject has carried me into great 
length, and it is high time I ſhould. quit 


theſe tender lovers for wars and tumults., 
how eligible the exchange, let others ſay. 


Hiſtory will not often afford more uſeful 
inſtruction than this example of filial duty, 


It is certainly an excellent leſſon; 1 hope 
{ome will profit by it, and myſelt among the 


number; though I can have no trial, hau- 
ing no ſuch mother. | 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 


LESSON. XI. VII. 


9, Did the diſſentions in Athens end 


with the Olygarchy ? 


A. Not entirely. T he abettors of the 
aboliſhed government began to raiſe troops 
in order to make an effort towards the re- 


covery of their power, but the citizens at- 
tacked and ſlew the chief of them; after 


Which, a general amneſty being paſſed, 
all became quiet, and felt the happy change 


which they owed to Thrafybulus, who de- 
livered them from tyrants, under whom a 
credible hiſtorian relates, that as many ci- 
tizens had periſhed in eight months, as in 
ten years of the Peloponeſian war. But 


Athens 
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Athens never after recovered its former 


power, nor could diſpute preeminence with 
with Sparta. 


2. What was the next aſfair wherein the 
Greeks were engaged ? 

A. In the war between Artaxerxes king 
of Perſia, and his brother Cyrus, who had 
rebelled againſt him; and though when 
they engaged in his ſervice, they did nat 
apprehend they were to oppoſe the Perſian 
monarch ; yet after having led them a con- 
ſiderable diftance from home, Cyrus, by 


great promiſes, prevailed on them. to conti- 


nue with him.. | 

2: As you have given in the Perſian 
hiſtory. an account of the ſucceſs of this 
war, it is ſcarcely neceſſary, except it be to 


keep, u the thread of the ſtory, to aſk it 


now ? _ 
A. In the battle of Cunaxa, wherein 
Cyrus was ſlain, while the main body. of his 


army was defeated by Artaxerxes, the Gre- 
cCians were victorious on their ſide, and re- 


fuſing to ſubmit to the conqueror, alledging 


that they were drawn. in artfully, by Cyrus, 
without any previous intention of attacking 


the Perſians, they required to be permitted 


to return back unmolleſted to their own 


country; which being readily granted II- 


_ faphernes undertook to guard them in · their 


paſſage. | 
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9. How did he perform this office ? 

A. In a manner conſonant to the views: 
in which he had undertaken it, that being 
no other than the deſtruction of the Greci- 
ans. In their march, he got by treachery 
Clearchus their- general, and four more of 
their principal captains into his hands, and. 
ſent: them to Artaxerxes, by whom they: 
were put to death. b 

9. What effect had this on the Grecian. 
army ? 

A. Their conſternation. was ſo great on 
the loſs of their leader, that it would pro- 
bably have had the ſucceſs r e. ex- 


pected, by inducing them to ſurrender to 


an enemy whom they ceuld not hope to re- 
fiſt, had not Xenophon,, who ſerved. as a. 
volunteer in the army, and has written an 
account of their march under the title of the 


retreat of the ten thouſand, which was their 


number, had not he, I ſay, by his eloquence 
encouraged them to better hopes; where- 
upon they appointed ſucceſſors to the cap- 
tains that were ſlain, and Xenophon' was 
one of thoſe on whom the election fell; and 
by his abilities, beeame indeed, their princi- 
pal commander. 

9. With what fuceeſs did he acquit him- 
ſelf? ß 
A. Though continually: haraſſed by de- 
tatchments from the Perſian army, or the 
| Various. 
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( 7 9 
various nations through which they paſſed,, 
and frequently moleſted by mutinies among 
his ſoldiers, he guided them ſafe into Thrace, 
repulſing all. that oppoſed them, and there 


entered into the ſervice of. Seuthes, king of 
the Odryſians, a Thracian people; till Thim- 


bron, general of the Spartans, who was pre- 
paring to. attack Tiſſaphernes, invited them 
to join him, to which they readily agreed, 
and met him at Pergamus in Lydia. This 
retreat is eſteemed one of the moſt famous 
actions of antiquity. 

9. In how long time was it performed * 

A. In about nineteen months; and the- 
diſtance they marched, is computed at above- 
four thouſand Engliſh miles. 

: What induced. the Spartaas to attack 
the Perſians? | 

A. The follicitations of the Tonians, who 
found Tiſſaphernes, the Perſian governor of 
the adjacent Provinces, had deſigns againſt 
their liberty. 

2. What paſſed in Athens, during che 
retreat of the ten thouſand ? 

AH. The moſt memorable event a 
eondemnation and death of Socrates, one of. 
the beſt and greateſt of the ancient Philo-- 
ſophers, whoſe life and doctrines were e- 
qually pure. 

2. What in _ a man could give of- 


Fence ? 
A. His 


n __ - 
— — — — —äñä— — 


A. His virtue; which was a continual 


reproach to the manners of ſeveral of the 


principal perſons at the head of the com- 
monwealth, whoſe conduct and adminiſtra- 
tion he freely blamed. 

9. Of what was he acculed ? 

A. Of not acknowledging the gods of the 
republic, and introducing new deities in 
their room. However, unſupported by evi- 
dence, the faction againſt him was ſo ſtrong, 
that he was condemned to die, by drinking 
the juice of hemlock. 

©. Was the ſentence executed ? 
A. It was; for though his friends had 
-bribed his jailor to ſuffer him to eſcape, he 
refuſec! ro owe his lite to a violation of the 
laws, and ſubmitted to the ſentence with the 
moſt compoſed chearfulneſs, receiving it ra- 
ther as a deliverance than a puniſhment. 


- 


2. In what eſteem was his. memory held 


by the Athenians ? | 
A. They imputed all the misfortunes 


that afterwards befel the republick to the 


vengeance of heaven, for his unjuſt con- 


- demnation ; they revoked his ſentence with 


a public ſolemn lamentation, condemued 


his accuſers, erected a ſtatue to his memo- 


ry, and dedicated a chapel to him. 


©. Had Socrates made any figure in war? 
A. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral 


battles during the Peloponeſian war, and 
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prevented Alcibiades and Xenophon from 
falling into the enemies hands, in ſome of 
- thoſe engagements. 

9. What ſucceſs had the Spartans | in the 
war they made on the Perſians ? 

A. They conquered great part of Xolia; 
and afterwards, under the command of A- 
geſilaus, king of Sparta, obtained a ſignal 
victory over the Perſian army near the river 
Pactolus. 

9. Were they at peace with Greece dur- 

ing this time ? 
A. No; on frivolous pretences, they en- 
gaged in a war with the Eleans, whom they 
obliged to ſet free the cities dependant on 
them, acd then received them i into their al- 
liance. 
21 Did the Spartans carry their arms 
much farther into the king of Perſia's do- 
minions. ? 

A. They were diverted from the proſe- 
cution of that war, by a league between 
Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and Athens, unit- 
ed by the deſire of depreſſing the power of 
Sparta; all but the laſt mentioned city were 
induced thereto by great preſents from the 
Perſians ; Athens was inſtigated only by re- 
ſentment, and a deſire of recovering the 
power of which it had been deprived. 


2. To whom was this league in _=_ 
meaſure attributed ? 
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A. To Conon, the Athenian, who after 
the defeat at Egos Patamos, had retired to 


the Perſian court, where he was induſtri- 


ouſly ſeeking for means to raiſe his country 
from the ſtate of depreſſion, whereto the 
Lacedemonians had reduced it. 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM.. 


LESSON XLVIII. 


9. Which of the confederate ſtates firſt 
engaged with the Spartans ? | 
A. Thebes; and in that engagement Ly- 


ſander, who had been ſo fatal to Athens, 


was ſlain, 
Q. Did their fuccefs continue? 
A. Near Sicyon, the contederate army 


was defeated by the Spartans ; but Conon: 
being intruſted with a Perſtan fleet, gained 
a victory at Gnidos.. By land the Spartans: 


were {till ſucceſsful, conquering the allied 
army in a battle at Coronca; the Spartans: 
then being commanded. by Agefilaus, who- 
had on. the breaking out of this war been 
recalled, while he was extending his con- 


_ queſts in Aſia, 


9, What was the next event in-this war?” 
A. A diffention happening among the 


Citizens of Corinth, a party of Lacedemo- 


5 nians 
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nians took advantage of the tumult, and 
getting into the city, maſſacred great num- 
bers. The Athenians hereupon ſent a ſup- 
ply to their army under Iphicrates, then but 


twenty years old, who defeated a body of 


Spartans, and recovered all the places they 
had taken. 
9, What turn did the war take at ſea? 
A. Conon prevailed with the Aſiatic 
Grecians, to revolt from the Spartans; he 


then made a deſcent on Laconia, and ra-- 


vaged the country; from thence he obtain- 


ed leave from: the Perſian commander to- 


ſail to Athens, in order to rebuild the walls. 
of the city, towards which the Perſians aſhſt- 
ed him with money. 

Q. What conſequences: had theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes? 


A. They made the Spartans ſo deſirous 


of a peace with the Perſians, that they ſent 
Antalcydes to offer very ſhameful conditi- 
ons, and at the ſame time to; lay open the 
proceedings of Conon, who was ſecretly. en- 
deavouring to withdraw the provinces of 
Folia and Ionia from the Perſians; and an- 
nex them to Athens. 

9, Did Antalcydes effect this part of his 
eommiſſion? 

A. So thoroughly that the Perſian gene- 
ral ſeized Conon, and it is generally ſaid, 


ſent him to Artaxerxes, who put him to 


death. 9.Did 
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' 9. Did the war continue between Athens 
and Sparta ? 

A. It did for ſome time, to their mutual 
detriment, without any conſiderable event; 
except the death of Fhraſybulus, that great 
man, who had with fuch invincible intrepi- 
dity, and wiſe conduct, reſtored Athens to 
its. liberty, by the expulſion of its tyrants. 
He was murdered in his tent by the inhabi- 
tants of Aſpendus, who had been ill treated 
by his ſoldiers. Al Greece were at length fo 
wearied by a war that was deſtructive, with- 
out being deciſive, that they agreed to the 
peace negotiated by Antalcydes. 

What were the terms of that peace? 

A. That all the cities in Aſia, with the 
iſlands of Clazomenæ, ſhould be under the 


juriſdiction of Perſia; that the iſlands of 


Lemnus, Imbrus, and Scirus, as having 
from time immemorial been ſubject to A- 
thens, ſnould ſtill continue ſo; and that all 
the other cities of Greece ſnould be left en- 


tirely free. Terms voluntarily offered by 


the Spartans from the apprehenſions they 
entertained, leſt the Athenians ſhould: re- 
cover their power; though hereby they gave 
up all the advantages they had ever gained 
over the Perſians, and forſook, the cauſe 
that gave riſe to'their firſt war with Perſia, 
which was no other than —_—_ liberty to 
the Aſiatic Grecians. | 

9. When 


( 283 ) 
), When was this peace made ? » 


7 Three hundred and eighty {even years 
before Chriſt ? 


2. Did this treaty reſtore peace to 


Greece ? 

A. By no means; the Spartans, mh 
colour of procuring a faithful execution, 
oppreſſed the leſſer ſtates, and committ ed 
much cruelty and injuſtice; among which 

actions, the moſt flagrant was their ſeizing 
the caſtle of Thebes, called the Cadmea, 
although the Thebans had adhered to the 
treaty, of Antalcydes. Of this injuſtice 
the Spartans were ſenſible, and as if they 
hoped thereby to excule the action, they 
condemned Phæbidas, who had performed 
it, to a very heavy fine, but kept ene 
of the Cadmea. 


Q; Did the Thebans mne! in this i 1 . 


juflice! r 

A. Awed by the Garriſon in the Cad- 
mea, they ſubmitted four years to the Spar- 
tan yoke, till the exiles from their city, who 


had retired to Athens, determined to at- 


tempt the reſtoration of their country's li- 
berty. 
9. In what manner did chey effect it? 
A. Having agreed with Phyllidas on the 
neceſſary meaſures, they ſet out from Athens. 


Twelve of the moſt active, at the head of 


whom was Pelopidas, were ſent forward 
to 


( 284 ) 

to enter the city, into which Phyllidas gave 
them admiſſion. They were dreſſed like 
peaſants, and appeared to be hunting for 
Game. Thirty ſix more were afterwards 
admitted, and concealed in the houſe of 
Chaſon, a man of the firſt rank in the city, 
till night, when dividing into two bands, 
they ſurprized the governors, Archias and 
Leontiades, and flew them. By morning, 
the reſt of the exiles entered the town, but 
not being ſtrong enough to force the Cad- 
mea. wherein was a garriſon. of fifteen hun- 
dred men, they obtained ſuccours from A- 
thens, and with their Aſſiſtance, in a ſhort 
time obliged them to ſurrender. 

9. In what manner did the Spartans be- 
have on the loſs of a place they had obtain- 
ed by treachery ? 

A. They reſented it as an injury, and im- 
mediately declared war againſt the The- 
bans. 

Did the Fhebans engage any other 
fate in their defence? 

A. They artfully prevailed with the Spar- 
tan commander in thoſe parts, to give the 
Athenians juſt cauſe of complaint, by which 
means they obtained their alliance. 

Q: With what ſucceſs was the war be- 
tween the Spartans and the allied Thebans 
and Athenians carried on ? 

A. Cha- 
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A. Chabrias, the Athenian general, de- 
feated the Spartan fleet at Naxus; and the 
Athenians had afterwards the like ſucceſs 
under Timotheus the ſon of Conon. At the 
ſame time the Thebans under the conduct 
of Pelopidas recovered Bœotia; and near 
Tegyra, with three hundred foot, and a 
ſmall body of horſe, totally routed the Spar- 
tans, although they were above three times 
their number, 
©. Was there not — peculiar in 
that little corps of three hundred? 


A. They were called the ſacred battalion, 


and by ſome the band of lovers, being a 
ſet of — determined young men, who 
had ſworn perpetual friendſhip, and not to 
deſert each other, to the laſt moment of 
their. lives; an oath they kept ſo inviolably, 
that they were as much diſtinguiſhed by 
their fidelity as their courage. At the head 
of this band Pelopidas charged i in moſt of 
his battles. 

. Did any more remarkable engage- 
ments happen during this war ? | 

A. No; it was ſoon after concluded. The 
Perſians ſent to propoſe a renewal of the 
peace of Analcydes ; and the Athenians 
growing jealous of ſucceſs the Thebans had 
had in the war, readily conſented to it, as well 
as the reſt of Greece. I am, my dear Ma- 
ma, Your moſt affectionate and dutiful 
daughter, MARITA MILTON. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


My Dear Maria, 
| W HATEVER ſubject you chuſe to 


write upon, you cannot fail of giving me 
pleaſure, and you may depend on my being 
zntereſted in the welfare of any perſon for 
whom you have any regard; my good 
wiſhes therefore for Miſs Lenthall, are very 
fervent. I feel for any one who is in bo- 
dily pain, but much more for thoſe who 
are in that ſtate of mental diſtreſs you de- 
ſcribe, as it is ſo much more grievous, 
that it will not admit of compariſon. I 
am pleaſed to ſee you ſo ready to perceive 
all the advantages that may ariſe from your 
preſent ſituation, not ſo much becauſe it is a 
means of making it more agreeable to you, 
which would be only the benefit, I hope, 
of a ſhort ſeaſon, as that it ſhews a diſpo- 
ſition that will prove conducive to your 
happineſs through life. There is nothing 
{o much our intereſt, as teaching our minds 
to look at all things in the moſt pleaſing 
light; by this means almoſt every object 
may become agreeable, for there are ſcarce- 
ly any that have not ſome. beauties, ſome 
merits. But many people ſeem to make it 
the buſineſs of their lives to find fault; 

| | and 
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and, rigorouſly examining whatever appears 
agreeable, reaſon when they ſhould admire; 


-and criticiſe when they ſhould commend, 


Shew them the fineſt piece of architecture 
Palladio ever deſigned, inſtead of admir- 
ing the grandeur, the elegance of the ſtruc- 
ture, they will tell you, it would be much 
better, if the architecture was of another 
kind, or the capitals of the pillars of a 
different order. Point out to them as nota- 
ble a proſpect as nature can exhibit, blind to 
its beauties, they will obſerve, that had 
ſuch a tree, or ſuch a hill, been differently 
placed, it would indeed have been very 
charming. With the ſame faſtidious delica; 
cy, they will find out ſome blemiſh in eve- 
ry form, ſome defect in every character. 
They ſeem to ſee, to hear, to read, only 
to criticiſe, and where they can find no 
fault, find no ſatisfaction; but they are in- 
deed in no great danger af meeting with 
that diſappointment, for as the jaundiced 
eye gives its diſtempered tint to every ob- 
ject, ſo their cauſtic ſpirit imagines defects 
even where true taſte or reaſon cannot diſ- 
cover them. I will not ſay they enjoy no 

leaſure, for they find it in being diſpleaſed; 
. it is ſuch as envy feels in its malignant 
gratification. Yet I have known this fault 
inhabit very worthy minds, as in Miſs 
Layer, who you may Il weremember con- 
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#*Iinned by this means to make thoſe fear 
her converſation who eſteemed her virtues ; 
and with talents to amuſe, had the art of 
being always diſpleaſed herſelf, and diſ- 
— * to others. It originally aroſe only 
from a notion, that to ſearch deeply was 
the office of wiſdom, and that when ſhe 
cenſured what others admired, it was a 
proof ſhe was ſuperiorly wiſe , 

« Painful preeminence ! herſelf to view! 

« Above lite's pleaſures, and its comforts too.” 


IT fear as much or more diſcernment is often 


requiſite to diſcover merits, as to perceive 
defedts, as the latter are apt to be moſt 
glaring; and if we are happier when pleaſ- 
ed than when offended, ſurely to diſtinguiſh 
beauties is rather the office of wiſdom; and 
whatever is truly wiſe, is truly moral; 
this therefore I look upon as truly moral 
virtue : for by keeping our minds as much 
as poſſible in a placid and ſatisfied ftate, we 
become more capable of contributing to 
the happineſs of others, and of well per- 
forming our duty to God and to our neigh- 
bour ; our hearts are more open to grati- 
tude and love of the one, than of Ore 
and. will of the other. In ſuch a diſ- 
poſition, we ſee the extent, the greatneſs of 
the mercy of our Creator, and while our at- 
tention 1s fixed on the beſt qualities his 
creatures poſſeſs, we grow * to 
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their faults, and feel tender pity for their 
infirmities. | 

Cultivate this diſpoſition, therefore, my 
dear Maria: whatever objects preſent them- 
ſelves to your ſight, examine them if you 
pleaſe, but when their ſeveral qualities are 
diſcovered, fix your attention - chiefly on 
thoſe that are pleaſing ; do the ſame with 
every thing that is the ſubject of thought; 
would not have you blind your underſtand- 
ing, but teach it to dwell only on the parts 
that are moſt perfect. In regard to your 
tellow creatures, particularly, think of 
their faults only as far as is neceſſary to de- 
tend yourſelf from ſuffering by them, but 
encourage the recollection of their virtues; 
and even in their defects conſider how much 
more they are the objects of compaſſion, 
than of hatred and reſentment. There 15 
icarcely any thing in nature, that has not 
ſome fair ſide, turn that therefore as con- 


ſtantly as you can to your view, and every 
object will yield you tome pleaſure. Even 


under misfortunes, you will learn to find 
conſolation, by reflecting on the benefits 
that may accrue from them. We can nei- 
ther alter our deſtiny, nor change the diſ- 
poſitions of mankind ; wiſdom as well as 
duty, therefore, compells us to make the 
beſt of both; to bear patiently with the 
evil, and enjoy en with prudencc 


| and 
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and gratitude, We muſt not raiſe our ex- 
pectation beyond probability, nor expect 
fixed happineſs in an unſtable ſtate, nor 
hope to find imperfect creatures without 
faults. Let us contentedly take mankind 
as they are, for as they are, we muſt take 
them, whether we will or no; pardon their 


faults; bear with their frailties; pity their 


infirmities; and love their virtues; receive 
with joy all the happineſs they can afford 
us, and in gratitude for that, ſubmit with- 
out repining to the vexations they give us. 
Let us, in ſhort, conſider, that we are like 
unto them, and therefore we ought to ſhew 
the ſame indulgence we ourſelves ſtand in 
need of, or we cannot juſtly expect to re- 
ceive it; and when moſt injured by them, 
if we reflect a little on the numberleſs 
offences, for which we wiſh to be par- 
doned by God, they will appear ſo in- 
nocent in compariſon to ourſelves, who are 
guilty of the blackeſt ingratitude againſt 
the giver of all good, that we ſhall find it 
eaſy to forgive, ſince we are told by him, 
that to the merciful he will ſhew mercy. 
Another advantage in being pleaſed, is, 
that it ſeldom fails of rendering us pleaſing, 
from whence all will allow much of our 
happineſs ariſes. There 1s great ſympathy 
in our nature; it is difficult to keep 
humour, in company with thoſe that are 
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not ſo; and the temper muſt be uncom- 
monly bad, that is not ſoftened by a placid 
countenance, and a ſweet and gentle man- 
ner. Dei 
HFad I not once on my attendance on 

ſick relation, been obliged to paſs a week 
in a {chool, I ſhould have imagined another 
benefit muſt have ariſen from being edu- 
cated in one of thoſe ſeminaries, I mean a 
habit of bearing with different tempers; 
but to my ſurprize, I obſerved the chil- 
dren continually wrangling, and endeavour- 
ing to teaze, rather than to pleaſe each 
other. It appeared ſtrange to me, that. 
cven young as they were, they ſhould-not 
perceive, how much their happineſs de- 
pended on good agreement; and that, if 
one proved a little perverſe, it would much 
more redound to the ſatisfaction of the reſt, 
to ſeem not to obſerve it, and rather take 
eaſy meaſures to bring her into good hu- 
mour, than by contending ' to prolong her 
pettiſhneſs, and ſhare her fault. How hap- 
py would a fociety of children be, if they 
loved each other; and to endeavour it ts 
certainly their duty, both as it is for their 
own, and for the general happineſs, and it 
is as agreeable to the divine will, which 
has commanded us to love one another, 
and to live together in unity. To promote 


this general god will, fliould be one of 


O01 the 
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the principal ſtudies of a ſchool-miſtreſs ; 
ſhe ſhould frequently remind them, how 
much a reciprocal affection is their intereſt 
and their duty ; and whenever ſhe perceives 
any ill humour ariſe, remonſtrate to them 
how much pleaſure they would receive 
from being beloved, and how little reaſon 
they have to expect it, if they do not cor- 
rect the perverſeneſs of diſpoſition, which 
interrupts the peace of the ſociety. She 
ſhould ſet forth circumſtantially the diffe- 
rent effects that will ſpring from being li- 
ked or diſliked by their companions ; and if 
.any quarrel while at play, they ſhould not 
be ſuffered to join in play the next time. 

They ſhould find by the puniſhment thus 
annexed, that ill humour is a greater fault, 
than a little inattention to their learning; 
For it is not only a moral evil, but is of 
more laſting ill conſequence, as it will be 
apt to increaſe by age; and ſhe who in 
youth has been permitted to quarrel with 

er ſchoolfellows, is too likely to make a 
turbulent wife and a petulant friend. 1 
have got upon a ſubject, on which you 
are perhaps better qualified to ſpeak, as 
example beſt. ſhews what is right; for I 
have been told, Mrs. Wheatleys give great 
attention. to this particular. | 
-  T ought not to omit informing you, as 1 
know it will give you pleaſure, that your 
| grandtather 
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grandfather ſeems to ſhare a little in my im 
patience for the coming of the poſt, and 
inquires after your health before I have got 
to the end of your letters, as I always firſt 
read them to myſelf in order to fee whether 
they contain any paſſages that I ought not 
to communicate. But I fear he will have 
thought my abſence long, and I would not 
that he ſhould have even that to lay to 
your charge. As his aſthma was very vio- 
lent laſt night, Þ fat by him till near five 
this morning, which obliged me to lye late 
in bed, and thereby I was deprived of my 
uſual hours for my writing to you, or for 
orher buſineſs. Do not remonſtrate againſt 
my ſitting up, it is unavoidable z; I am too 
happy if I can now, by any care or atten- 
dance, make ſome atonement for my diſo- 


bedience in that one material article, where. 


in parents can leaſt bear oppoſition ; a diſ- 
obedience which, whatever extenuation the 
partiality, or perhaps candour of my friends 
may plead for it, will ever lie heayy on the 
heart of, my dear Maria, your moſt" ten-, 
derly affectionate mother, | 


FRANCES MILTON. 
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LETTER XXX. 


My dear Mamma, 1 

Y Efterday was a day of joy in this family, 
the ſame letter bringing Miſs Lenthall an ac- 
count of her father's being quite out of.dan- 
ger, and that an uncle, who tho' her godfa- 
ther, ſhe had not to her knowledge ever 
ſeen, he having reſided in the Eaſt-Indies 
ever ſince ſhe was a year old, had at his 
death, bequeathed 40,0001. equally to be 
divided between her and her brother. De- 
cency, and ſame ſenſations that gratitude 
inſpired, made her-appear the leaſt joyful 
perſon in the houſe; but ſhe acknowledged 
that ſuch an acquiſition; was a peculiar bleſ- 
ling, their precarious ſituation conſidered. 

Maſs le Maine, on this occaſion, remind- 
ed me of the fable of the cat metamor; 
phoſed into a fine lady; for though: ſhe 
ſeems grown much more rational in her way 


of thinking, than when ſhe came hither, 


yet this incident brought a little relapſe in- 
to her former nature, and ſhe was very 
quick in obſerving the pleaſures Miſs 
Lenthall might now enjoy ; enumerated 
the expences of plays, operas, Almack's 
and Soho, for a whole winter, and diſco- 
vered, that ſhe would ſtill have a _ 
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table fund for fine cloaths, and even while 
ſhe lived with her father, might afford a 
yearly purchaſe of jewels, which in time 
would be ſufficient to make a very hand- 
ſome figure, and become her prodigioully. 

Miſs Lenthall ſmiled, and ſaid, if for- 
tune would give her nothing better, ſhe 
ſhould receive but little ſatisfaction from it. | 

When Miſs Lenthall was alone with 
Mrs. Wheatley, ſhe told her, ſhe could nor 
receive this acquiſition. without fear; it was 
a great charge, and her apprehenſions were 
itrong, left ſhe ſhould not acquit herſelf of 
it as ſhe ought. Mrs. Wheatley. rephed, 
that thoſe apprehenſions were her ſecurity ;. 
and probably her fortune would not be 
long in her own diſpoſal, for ſhe ſuppoſed 
ſhe ſhould ſoon ſee. her married. I do 
not know that,” anſwered Miſs Lentnall,. 
“J think I ſhall be in no hurry to put my 
„ happineſs, for which I ſeem to haye all 
 requiſites, into the power of another. 
Marriage may be for the good of the 
community, but I am not ſure it is for 
mine. Curtius and Decius are great 
„names, I honour their heroiſm, but 
«my ſpirit is not ſufficiently patriotie to 
e induce me to ſacrifice mylelf — the good 
*« of my country; I feel a certain ſelfiſh- 
e neſs that tells me I muſt firſt be per- 
&« ſuaded that my own private benefit is con- 
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c need with it. I cannot even hope for 
the honour theſe patriot heroes required, 
* ag no one would attribute my ſacrifice 
to ſuch noble views; and J ſuſpect pa- 
< triotiſm ſeldom runs very high, eſpeci- 
ally in theſe degenerate days, except it 
be accompanied with the hope of fame. 
* Beſides, I ſhall not be fo attractive an 
object as you imagine, for I certainly 
„ ſhall never marry without ſecuring half 
my fortune to my mother's uſe, in caſe 
e ſhe outlives my father. This you ſee 
« will bring a great diminution to my 


*« charms, and may have an exeellent ef- 


fect in ſaving me from ſome mercenary 
<« addrefles.” | 9 
As J was anxious about the contents of 
Miſs LenthalPs letter, I watched her coun- 
tenance whillt ſhe read it, and the joy ex- 
preſſed in it, as ſhe ran over that part 
which concerned her father, was very 
ſtriking, but the chief impreſſion the 
latter part relative to the legacy made, was 
that of ſurprize, and I am perſuaded gave 
her leſs pleaſure than the account of Mr. 
Lenthall's recovery; though grateful for 
ſo comfortable an acquiſition, yet ſne does 
not ap pear elated upon it. | 
My mind isdiverted from this pleaſing ſub- 
*e& to one not leſs agreeable, being juſt in- 
ormed that Mr. Martin is arrived at the 
Rector's, 
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Kector's, I hope the reſult of the viſit will 


prove beneficial to Miſs Redmond, ſo leav- 
ing my friends to their happineſs, I will 
go to exerciſes and leſſons; though the 
firſt may ſeem an admonition againſt ſtrong 
ſenſibility, to which at preſent J am ill in- 
clined to liſten, my ſenſations being ſuch 
as make it appear the ſource of great plea- 
ſure; the exerciſe I mean was an account of 
the behaviour of the Spartans on their de- 
feat at Leuctra. 

When the news of the loſs of the battle 
at Leuctra reached Sparta, the people were 
celebrating a public feſtival, which had 
brought to the city great numbers of ſtran- 
gers from ſeveral parts of Greece, The 
Ephori therefore took care that the ſolem- 
nity ſnould not be interrupted, but pri- 


vately ſent to each family, that had been 
particular ſufferers, the names of ſuch of 


it as were ſlain. Amore ſubſtantial ac. 
count of the action was related the next 
morning, whereupon. the fathers of . the 
ſlain came out into the market place, and 
ſaluted each other with joy and exvltation-; 
the mothers made congratulatory viſits, and 
aſſembled in a triumphant manner in the 
remples ; while the parents of thoſe who 
{urvived,concealed themſelves in their houſes, 


waiting the return of their children in, - 


ence and dejection. 5 
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Mrs. Wheatley obſerved,” that though 
the frequent inſtances the Spartans gave, of 
what is generally called greatneſs of mind, 
has been the ſubje& of admiration in all 
ages, yet it always conveyed a very un- 
amiable idea to her, eſpecially. of thoſe 
of her own ſex. A Spartan matron,” 
continued ſne, May be a very reſpec- 
«4 table perſon, but I cannot conſider 


de her as a woman, at beſt ſhe is but a leſs 


« uſeful; and unnatural man. Nature de- 
< ſigned our ſex for the care of their oft- 


« tpring, and the regulation of their houſ- 


hold; the defence of the country, ſeems 
the buſineſs of the man; and no one 
can appear with grace in a different part 
« from what nature had - deſigned them. 
« When I fee a hen fighting with all the 
courage that maternal tenderneſs can in- 
« ſpire, in defence of her young, I honour 
her ſpirit and valour; but two hens pitt- 
* et againſt each other like game cocks, 


« would appear no better than two furious 
<« pernicious creatures. In one caſe ſhe is 


acting up to her duty; in the other. aſ- 
ſuming a _ that does not belong to 
« her. Such a Spartan mother ſeems to 


* me, when ſhe is rejoicing in the death of 
« her ſon, however glorious. I would in- 
« deed have her tender of his honour, and. 
therefore ſhould think meanly of * 

| «1 
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«if ſhe wiſhed him to fave his life by 
« ſhameful and diſhonourable means; and 


„ thoſe, whoſe ſons fled in the battle of 
Leuctra, had juſt cauſe to mourn, ſince 
their ſons had loſt a more valuable thing 
than life, for without a fair reputation, 
„life will be a heavy burthen. Neither 
* would I have. our ſox indifferent to the 
good of their country; as rational beings, 
it is a proper object of their regard; 
but let them ſhew it principally me 
* educating their children in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſhall qualify them to be uſeful 
members of the community; their ſhin- 
ing character is that of good wives and 
careful mothers,” not of flaming patriots. 
But one thing may be ſaid in excuſe for 
the Spartan dames, though it will at the 
ſame time derogate from :the admiration 
ſome think duets their vanatural inſenſibi- 


mn their children being taken from them 


very young, they had not the ſame mo- 
tives for maternal tenderneſs; thecndear- 
ing charms of infancy had no opportu- 
* nity of engaging their affections; Pride 
rather than love was intereſted in the 
conduct of their offspring; therefore the 
e lavrs were more to blame than individu- 

Hals, and to them ſhould be attributed the 
© ftrange glory of unfeminizing their fe- 


males, if J may uſe ſucli a term. Lou 
« Mise 


( 


„ Miſs Menil are lucky in having had a 
« more pleaſing ſubject to write upon.“ 

The ſubject Mrs. Wheatley alluded. to, 
was ſuch remarkable particulars in the lives 
of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, as for 
the ſake of brevity had been omitted in 
the catechiſm, which ſhe performed as fol- 
lows. | 

Nothing more honourably diſtinguiſhed 
thoſe two great men, Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, than their inviolable friendſhip for 
each other, which began very early in life, 
and continued without the leaſt interrupti- 
on from petulance or envy, till the death 
of the latter. We are told it commenced 
at the ſiege of Mantinea, ſoon after the 
peace of Antalcidas; but the action to 
which it is attributed, appears more like 
the conſequence, than the foundation of 
their friendſhip; but muſt naturally increaſe 
it, as nothing more ſtrongly unites gene- 
rous minds, than the receiving and con- 
ferring obligations. In the battle that was 
given on that occaſion, theſe two illuſtrious 
friends, were in the ſame wing, and all 
but themſelves giving way, they continued 
to oppoſe the enemy, till Pelopidas fell, in 
appearance dead. Epaminondas rather than 
leave his body in the enemies hands, tho? 
wounded himſelf, continued the conflict, 
till Ageſipolis, the Spartan king, came up 
with the other wing of the army, — 

cue 
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cued them both. This was not the only 
time that Pelopidas owed his life to his 


friend; for when he was impriſoned by 


Alexander, tyrant of Pheræ, Epaminon- 


. das, though at that time out of command, 


being in diſgrace with his citizens, ſerved 
as a common ſoldier in the army ſent a- 
gainſt Alexander, and by his conduct, and 
his influence with the ſoldiery, preſerved it 
from deſtruction, hen expoſed tò the 
greateſt danger by the ignorance of their 
generals; and the command being ſoon 
after given to him, he acted with ſo much 
prudence and ſpirit, that he obliged Alex- 

ander to reſtore Pelopidas to his liberty. 
In their virtues they bore a near re- 
ſemblance to each other, but differed a 
good deal in their diſpoſitions; Pelopidas's 
turn being chiefly for war, that of Epami- 
nondas, to the ſtudy of philoſophy. | In 
fortunes likewiſe they were unequal, Pelo- 
pidas's was very conſiderable, Epaminon- 
das's very ſmall. The former endeavoured 
to prevail on his-friend to ſhare his riches, 
but not ſucceeding, he formed a kind of 
equality, by regulating his manners by 
thoſe of Epaminondas, imitating the ſim- 
plicity and frugality of his way of life, be- 
ing expenſive only in his liberality to others. 
They were both ſlain in battle; Pelo- 
pidas, in that of Cynocephalæ, Epami- 
nondas in that of Mantinea ; and the ar- 
mies 
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6 
mies of cach, animated by the deſire of 


revenging the death of their commander, 
fought ſo deſperately, that they gained the 
victory after the one was ſlain, and the 


other ſo grievouſly wounded, that he was 


obliged to be carried out of the field of 


battle. Epaminondas was ſuperiorly for- 


tunate in living long enough to hear that 


his troops were victorious. In this alſo he 


was more commendable, that he was killed 


without any miſconduct on his part, where- 
as Pelopidas ſeems to have owed his death 
to the emotions of: a private reſentment 


againſt Alexander, which led him to ex- 


poſe himſelf too freely. | 
After Epaminondas was carried into 


his tent, having recovered his ſpeech, . 
he aſked which ſide. had the victory; 
and being told the Thebans, . all then 


ſaid he, is well; and drawing out of his 
body the head of the javelin which had 
wen the mortal wound, he expired, re- 
joicing in the good fortune of his country. 
Before he died, his friends lamenting that 
he left no children behind him; yes, ſaid 
he, I have two fair daughters, the victo- 
ries of Leuctra and Mantinea, to perpetu- 
ate my memory. | 
Intimately connected as he was with Pe- 
lopidas, he would not ſhare with him in 
the enterprize, to which Thebes owed its 
uberty; apprehending from the —_— of 
ome. 
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ſome of the men engaged in it, that it 
would not be executed without involving 
many innocent perſons in the deſtruction 
only deſigned for the guilty. 

Though Alexander eſcaped the ſword of. 
Pelopidas in the battle of Cynocephalz, 
yet there is reaſon to think, that Pelopidas, 
though dead, was in ſome meaſure the 


occalion of what afterwards befel him. 


While in priſon, he ſent word to the ty- 
rant, that it was abſurd in him daily to 
torment and put to death ſo many innocent 


and worthy citizens, and to ſpare him, who 


he knew, if ever he eſcaped his hands, 
would certainly make him ſuffer the pu- 
niſnment due to his crimes. Alexander here- 
upon ſaid, © Why is Pelopidas in fo much 
* haſte to die,” to which Pelopidas replied, 
It is that thou mayeſt periſh ſo much the 
ſooner, by becoming {till more hateful to 
Gods and men.” Thebe, the wife of Alex- 
ander, moved by curioſity excited by the ac- 
accountſhe received of Pelopidas's behaviour, 
viſited him, and 8 «I pity your 


„ wife;“ © and I you, replied Pelopidas. 


Who can bear with Alexander when you. 
«+ are not his priſoner.” After this, ſhe made 
him ſeveral viſits, and complained freely to 
him of the outrages ſhe received from 
her huſband; and he made uſe of thoſe 
opportunities to increaſe her hatred and re- 

ſentment 
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ſentment z- to which may reaſonably, in 
part, be attribured her afterwards join- 
ing with.the tyrant's. brothers, . in the mur- 
der of Alexander. Ws Hap 
Mrs. Wheatley obſerved, that although 
hiſtory does not furniſh us with. two nobler, 


or more amiable characters, than thoſe of 


Pelopidas and Epaminondas, yet the part 
that appeared to her moſt admirable, was 
che entire friendſhip between them, which 
was not to be affected by the envy that ſo 
generally creeps into the breaſt of perſons, 
who together run the race of glory; a 


proof of the greatneſs and integrity of 


their minds, and that they were. actuated 


only by the love of virtue, and of their 
country, ſuperior to the mean ſuggeſtions of 
vanity, or the unjuſt ſenſations of pride; 


whereby they have ſecured to themſelves 
that true glory, wherein they may be ſaid 


to be unrivalled. 
HISTORICAL CATECHISM.. 
LESSON XIIX. 


2, Did tle: Grecians fink into inaction 
after the renewal of the peace of Antal- 


cydas ? 4 
pa A. Though 
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A. Though it allayed the animoſities a- 
mong the Grecians, but for little more than 
a year, yet even during that ſhort term, 
their reſtleſs ſpirits inclined twenty thou- 
ſand of them, under the command of Ip- 
hicrates, at the deſire of Artaxerxes, to 
Join the Perſian army then engaged in E- 
gypt; where, though the Perſians diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their valour, nothing 
very important was performed. 

9. Between what ſtates was the war ſo 
ſoon renewed in Greece? 5 U 

A. The Thebans having in the late war 
found their own ſtrength, grew deſirous of 
extending their dominions, and had: ſo ef- 
fectually excited the jealouſy, both of che 
Athenians and Spartans, that thoſe two an- 
cient rivals united againſt Thebes ? 

A: Was that ſtate able to oppoſe ſuch 
powerful enemies ? 

A. The courage and conduct of Epami- 
nondas, the Theban general, was an ad- 
vantage on their ſide, ſo ſuperior to num- 
bers, that in the plains of Leuctra, they 
obtained a ſignal victory, although the ene- 
my's army, commanded by Ageſilaus, con- 

ſiſted of four times their number; but the 
Athenians were not joined with the Spartans 
in that engagement, they not having then 
any troops in the field. | 

When was the battle of Leuctra fought? 

9. Three 
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A. Three hundred and ſeventy - one years 
before Chrift. 
2. Did this victory bring aver, ' many 
ſtates to the Thebans ? red. 
A. Les, ſeveral, but the moſt powerful 


among them were the n who, 
on pretences taken from ſeditions amon 
themſelves, had been attacked by the Spar- 
tans, from whofe dominion they had before 
withdrawn themſelves. 


QD. What was the next expedition of the 


Thebans ? 
A. Commanded by Epaminondas and 


Pelopidas, and joined by their allies, they 


invaded Laconia, and after having laid 
waiſte the country, endeavoured to take 
Sparta by Storm, but not ſucceeding in 
their attempt, they ſought to provoke the 
people to give them battle; bur Ageſilaus 
reſtraining the ardour of the Spartans, 
would not ſuffer them to ſally forth, more 
rudently contenting himſelf with defend- 
ing the city, from the walls of which he 
repulſed the aſſailants. 

9. Did the Thebans withdraw themſelves 
from Laconia, 2 after their failure in this at- 
tempt ? 

9. They retired into Arcadia; where E- 
paminondas propoſed the reſtoring of the 


poſterity of the old Meſſenians, Who had 
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near three hundred years before been driven 
out by the Spartans ? 

L Where were they diſperſ 2d at the 
time Epaminondas formed fine deſign ? 

A. In Sicily, Italy, and other parts, but 
in each place they had retained their cuſ- 
toms and dialect, which prevented their 
being confounded with their neighbours, as 
might have been expected in ſo long a time. 
Theſe people he invited home to their ori- 
582 country; the territory was divided 

y lot among them, their city immediately 
rebuilt and peopled, and a garriſon left in 
it for its 4005 ence. 

Did the Athenians ſtill, notwithſtand- 
ing their alliance with Sparta, continue 1n- 
active? 

A. Not entirely ; they oppoſed the The- 
bans. in their return home with a good ar- 
my, but acted ſo faintly as ſhewed them 
little intereſted in the cauſe of their allies. 

9. What reception did Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas; meet with, at their return to 
Thobes? 

A. Inſtead of receiving” the honour due 
to their actions, they were impriſoned for 
having continued in their command four 
months longer than the time limitted by 
law, and on trial were acquitted. 

; How were the. Athenians brought to 
join more cordially with the Spartans. 
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A. By the Spartans conſenting to divide 
the command of their forces equally be- 
tween them; and after this agreement, 
Chabrias, the Athenian general, repulſed the 
Thebans, with great loſs to the latter, in 
their aſſault on the city of Corinth. 

9. Who commanded the Thebans in 
that expedition? 

A. Epaminondas; who although in his 
march to Corinth, he had with great intre- 
pidity, forced that part of the enemy's 
camp, where the Spartans were poſted, and 
opened himſelf a paſſage into Pelopone ſus, 
yet having been thought to have forborn 
making fuch a __ of them as the op- 

rtunity afforded 

is return home, accuſed of partiality to- 
wards the Spartans; the government of 
Beeotia was taken from him, and he was 
reduced to the condition of a private man. 

9. Did the alliance between the Arcadi- 
ans and Thebans continue ? 

A. Not long. The Arcadians, vain of 
ſucceſs, inſiſted on a ſhare in the command, 
and began to ſhake off all iubordination 
to the Thebans ; which occaſioned a cold- 


neſs between them, whereby they ſuffered. 


ſeverely ; for engaging without allies in 
battle with the Spartans, who had invaded 
Arcadia, under the command of Archida- 
mus, ſon to Ageſilaus, they received a ſig- 


nal. 


im means, he was, at 


nal c 


army 
on tl 
calle 
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nel overthrow, wherein great part of their 


army was ſlain, without one being killed 


on the Spartan fide, from whence it was 


called by them the tearleſs battle. 

9. How were the Thebans at this time 
employed ? | 

A. They were then ſo high in glory, that 
they were applied to by the Macedonians, 
as moderators of the quarrels concerning 


the ſucceſſion to the crown of that king- 


dom, where they compoſed the differences 
in the royal family; and among a great 
number of hoſtages of high rank given 
them, was Philip, the king's brother, who 
afterwards aſcended the throne, and was 
father to Alexander the Great. The Theſ- 
ſalians likewiſe ſought protection from 
them, againſt the tyranny of Alexander, 
ſon and ſucceſſor to Jaſon, prince of Phe- 
rea in Theſſaly, 

9. In what manner did the Thebans act 
in conſequence of this application? 

A. They ſent Pelopidas and Iſmenias, as 
ambaſſadors, to expoſtulate with him, but 
he ſeized them and threw them into priſon. 

9. Did the Thebans reſent this injury? 


A. Yes, in the moſt effectual manner. 


They ſent an army againſt Alexander, but 
Alexander obliged them to retire, and pur- 


ſuing them, would have totally routed 
them, had it not been for Epaminondas, 
| who 
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who, though out of command, as already 
mentioned, ſerved as a common ſoldier; 
for in that diſtreſs the army had recourſe to 
him, and with a patty of horſe, he defended 
the rear, and made good the retreat. 

: Were the Thebans grateful for ſo 
great a ſervice ? | 

A. They fined the unſucceſsful generals, 
and gave the command to Epaminondas, 

J Did they proſper better uader his 
conduct? 3 

A. Epaminondas's great view was, to pro- 
cure the reſtoration of the two 4 ui ww 
which was at once the moſt ſignal ſervice 
he could do his country, and the greateſt 
gratification to himſelf, who had from his 
youth been united in the firmeſt friendſhip 
with Pelopidas ; this he effected, and then 
withdrew his forces. 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
e 


9, In what was Pelopidas next em- 
ployed ? 

A. He was ſent on an embaſſy into Per- 
ſia, to contract an alliance with that mon- 
arch, which he effected; but to little pur- 
poſe, Artaxerxes's forces being ſo taken up 
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by his war in Egypt, that he could not 
furniſh the Thebans with any ſuccours, 

2. Why did they apply to that prince, 
when they ſeemed already an over-match 
for their enemies? 

A. As ambitious as the other great ſtates 
in Greece, having now raiſed themſelves to 
ſo great a height in power and reputation, 
they aimed at the ſovereignty of Greece, 
which becoming apparent, diſguſted ma- 
ny of their allies; the Arcadians, eſpe- 
cially, who with leſs probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, entertained the ſame views, | deſerted 
them, and entered into alliance with A- 


thens. 


9, What part did the Perſian king act? 

A. In hopes of drawing ſome ſuccours 
from the Grecians, if they were no longer 
engaged in war with each other, he nego- 
tiated a peace, which was agreed to by all, 
five years after the battle of Leuctra; but 
was of very ſhort continuance. 

J. Did the Thebans attempt any thing 
farther towards the aſſiſtance of the T heſſa- 
lians ? 

A. They ſent them a body of troops un- 
der the command of Pelopidas. At a place 
called Cynos-cephalæ, he gave battle to 
Alexander, who was far ſuperior to him in 
numbers. 


9, What 
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O. What was their ſucceſs ? 


A. Pelopidas having expoſed himſelf 


too raſhly, was killed; but his little army 
gained a compleat victory, if any action 
could be called ſuch, wherein fell ſo great 
a commander, and ſo excellent a man as 
Pelopidas; whoſe loſs was mourned with 
the deepeſt ſorrow, both by the Thebans 
and Theſſalonians. 

Q: What became of Alexander? 

A. The Thebans having purſued their 
victory, till they had driven him to the ut- 
moſt extremity, he conſented to reſtore all 
the towns he had gained from the Theſſali- 
ans, and to take part with the Thebans in 
all their wars; and on theſe terms they ſuf- 
fered him to return in peace to his domini- 
ons; but his cruelties rendered him ſo in- 
ſupportable, that ſeven years after he was 
murdered in his bed, by his wife and his 
brothers. 

9. In what did the Thebans next ſigna 
lize'themſelyes ? 

A. The Arcadians being at variance a- 
mong themſelves, the weaker party apphed 
to the Thebans, who ready to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity, directed their forces 
towards them, but made a vigorous, though 
unſucceſsful aſſault on Sparta. 

9. What induced them thus to interrupt 
their original deſign ? 

A. Epa- 


( 4323 Y 

A. Epaminondas their general, had been 
informed that Sparta was drained of its 
ſoldiers, who were gone to affiſt the Arca- 
cans; but his deſign having been diſcover- 
ed to Ageſilaus, che old king got into the 
city, and made a moſt vigorous defence, 
obliging the Thebans to deſiſt; Who then 
purſued their way into Arcadia. 

9. Where did he meet with the enemy? 

A. Near the city of Mantinea. Ihe 
'Theban army was ſuperior in number te 
the Spartans, Athenians, and Mantineans, 
united, but ſtill more ſo by the extraordi- 
nary talents of their general, Epaminondas; 
it may well be ſuppoſed, therefore, that 


they gained the victory, but they bought it 


dearly, Epaminondas being mortally: wound- 
-ed in the battle, which prevented the The- 
bans from purſuing the advantages it offer 
ed them. This was looked upon to be the 
greateſt battle ever fought between the Gre- 
Clans, 

9. When was the battle of aden 
fought? 

A. Three hundred and xt three years 
before Chriſt. 

Q Did any great” advantage accrue to 
the Thebans from the victory at Mantinea? 

A. With Epaminondas they loſt the pow- 


er of uſing the opportunity. Before he cx- 
pired, he inquired after ſuch ale ' thought 
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Tapable of ſucceeding him, and learning 


that they were all ſlain, he adviſed the The- 


bans to make peace ; which was ſoon rea- 


dily agreed to by every ſtate but Sparta; 
on condition, that each ſhould retain what 
they then poſſeſſed, and hold it independ- 


ant of any other power; terms rejected by 


Sparta, becauſe the Meſſenians were includ- 


ed in the treaty. 
2. Did the Spartans in conſequence of 


their refuſal, make any attempts to recover 


Meſſenia? 

A. No. The next employment they found 
for their arms was in Egypt; where Agefi- 
laus carried a body of troops, to the aſſiſt- 


ance of Tachos, who had uſuped that 


throne ; but not being treated by him fo 
well as he expected, he took part with Nec- 
tanebus, ſonor brother to Tachos, who had 
revolted, and eſtabliſhed him in full poſſeſſi- 
of the kingdom. 

Q. Did Ageſilaus continue long after 
in Egypt ? 

A. Nectanebus diſmiſſed him the next 
winter, rewarding him for the ſervices he 
had performed, with a great ſum of money; 
but being by ſtreſs of weather, driven on a 
deſart ſhore of Africa, called the haven of 
Menelaus, he there ſickened, and died at 
the age of eighty-four, after a reign of for- 
ty-one years. | 


2: Were the Grecians at peace among 


themſelves ? A. Ex- 
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A. Exhauſted by their wars, all ſeemed 
diſpoſed to take a little time to recruit their 
ſtrength, but the Athenians made a worle 
uſe of this ſeaſon of leiſure, increaſing in 
their luxuries, and carrying their love for 
public ſports and games to ſuch exceſs, 
that they even ſpent upon them the fund 
deſtined for the payment of their troops, and 
other expences of government, and by their 
extravagant indulgence in theſe things, be- 
came enervated and indolent: of which 
Philip king of Macedon knew well how to 
take advantage. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON XII. 


9. As the deſcription of Great Britain, 
will find a more proper place, when we 
come to ſpeak of the European iſlands, we 
will, if you pleaſe, proceed to thoſe ſtates 
included in the middle diviſion of Europe; 
and firſt, let me aſk you, of what do the 
united Netherlands conſiſt ? | 

A. Of ſeven republics, leagued together 
in cloſe alliance. Theſe, according to their 
ancient rank, ſtand in the following order : 

Firſt, Gelderland; the chief towns in 
which are, Nimegen, Thiel, and Arkhem; 
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„„ 
Second, Holland; principal towns, Dort, 


Haarlem, Delft, Leiden, Amſterdam, Rot- 
terdam, and the Hague, almoſt as conſi- 


derable as any, although but a village. 
Third, Zeeland; chief towns; Middel- 
burg, VIiſſingen, and F luſhing. 


Fourth, Utrecht, - with'a capital of the 


ſame name. 
Fifth, Frieſland; capital towns, Leeu- 
Walden Francker, ad Sneek. 


Sixth, Over-Yiel, the chief city of which 


bears the ſame name. 

Seventh, bad, the principal 
town, Groninger. The county of Drenthe 
is under the protection of theſe republics; 
the chief city in this county is Aſſen. 

9. What 1s, meant Dy the Generalite 
lands ? 

A. That part of the ride Nether- 
lands, which the ſeven united provinces 
have ſubdued by their joint arms, and are 
the following towns; Bois le Duc, Grave 
and Breda, in Brabant; Maaſtricht, in the 
dutchy of Limburg; ; Bergen-op-zoon, Bru- 
ges, Ghent, and Part of Antwerp,” 
. 

What is the OO MY and what * 
Ws of the united Netherlands ? 

4, Including their conqueſts, they are ſi- 
uated berween the... 51 and 5545 „ of N. 
latitude ; And the 20% and 25 of E. lon- 

hr gitude. 
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(317 ) 
gitude. On the N. are bounded by the 
north ſea, on the E. by Germany; on the 
S. by Flanders, Brabant, and the dutchy 
of Cleves; and on the W. by the Britiſh 
ocean. 

2: What are the principal rivers in the 
united Netherlands ? | 
A. The Rhine, the Maas, and the 
Schelde. 

Q, Is the ſoil of the Netherlands very 
fertile? 

A. If any thing 3 is wanting to the rich- 
= of the ſoil, it is amply compenſated by 
.the induſtry of che inhabitants. Ihe whole 
county ſeems a tract abandoned by the ſea, 
being; level, and. in many places even lower 
than the ſca. It is eaſy. to ſuppoſe, there- 
fore, that it was once little better than a 
bog; and is ſtill very marſhy ; but by the 


-great number of canals, that have been 


cut to drain it, the land now affords excel- 
lent paſturage; and thoſe canals are of great 
convenience to the inhabitants, by facilita- 
ting the tranſporting of commodities from 
one part of the country to another, in the 
eaſieſt and moſt expeditious manner; but 
this great quantity of ſtagnate water, ren- 
ders the air damp and foggy... 

2. Are not the Purch famous for their 
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A. They are moſt remarkably neat in 
their towns and houſes; the canals which 
are carried through their towns, and gene- 
rally planted with trees on each ſide, not 
only contribute much to their beauty, but 
facilitate the keeping of them clean. 

©, Is their commerce conſiderable ? 

A. It includes almoſt every branch of 
trade, the Dutch having been, perhaps, 
the moſt commerical ſtate in the world 
fince they ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke. 

. What gave occaſion to that revo- 
lution ? | 

A. The duke of Alva, whom Philip I. 
king of Spain, created governor of the Ne- 
therlands, being a zealous bigot to the 
Roman Catholic religion, introduced the 
inquiſition, and raiſed a moſt ſanguina- 
ry perſecution of thoſe who were of a 
difrent communion, carrying his cruelty 
to fo intolerable an height, that the people 
revolted. ' The province of Holland choſe 
William, prince of Orange and Naſſau, 
their ſtadtholder or governor; ſome other 
provinces did the ſame. He then prevailed 
with the ſeven provinces, now called the 
United Provinces, to join in a league toge- 
ther, and with the aſſiſtance of queen Eliza- 
beth, who took them under her protection, 
and after a war of almoſt a century, they 
brought the Spaniſn king 3 all 
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( 319 ) 
claim to the Netherlands, and to acknow- 


ledge them a free, independant ſtate. This 
— at the peace of Munſter, in the 
year 1648. - N11 

9. Is the office · of ſtadtholder hereditary? 

A. It is now. rendered ſo in the prince of 
Orange's family; but his power is much 
inferior to · that of his anceſtors, while the 
office was elective. While the Dutch were 
at war with Spain, ſuch an officer was 
neceſſary, but the peogle are too jealous of 
their liberty, to grant much power to an 
_ who can now be. of little uſe to 
them. 


I In whom does the ſovereign power 
reſide? 


A. ; In the ftates general, compoſed of 
deputies from the ſeveral provinces... 


2, What religion is eſtabliſhed in the 


United Netherlands ? 
A. Calviniſts only are -admitted to any 
poſt in the government, but all religions 


are freely tolerated there; and one third of 
the people are computed to be papiſts. The 


Jews, likewiſe, are there very numerous. 


2: What is the general diſpoſition of the 


Dutch? | 

A. They are induſtrious, cunning, ava- 

ricious, cold, and dull; their whole appli- 

cation is to merchandiſe ; and though they 

love drink, yet they never give way to that 
| P | 
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ine lina tion, till: the buſineſs of the day is 
over, or at leaſt, till it is put into the hands 
of their wives, Who fharejequally in it, and 
are reckoned as able in moſt branches of 
commerce as their huſbands, © » +1 +! 
If my letter was not already ſo long, I 
might be tempted to make ſome remarks 
on the mercantile ſpirit of the Dutch wo- 


men; but as J do not think they would add 


ſo much to the merit, as to the leng:h of 
my letter, I will take my leave of my dear 


Mamma, with only aſſuring her, that I am 


ever, her moſt dutiful and affectionate 
daughter, MARIA 
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LETTER XXX. ,- | 
My dear Mamma, | 

YouR kind and good inſtructions, I 
hope, will not be loſt upon me. I daily tecl 
how much it is in our power to be pleaſed 
or diſpleaſed with the ſame thing, according 
to the light in xhich we look upon it; and 
when once: led to reflect on this truth, 
a perſon mult have little attention to 
her own happineſs, who does not rather 
qhuſe to encourage agreeable ſenſations in 
her mind, than ſuch as are; painful. But 


yet ¶ am ſenſible the contrary often happens, 


for want; I ſuppoſe, of being early W 
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the importance of keeping one's ſelf in good 


humour; for a late diſcovery of this. truth 
may be. inefficacious, as habit will be ſtrong- 


er than reaſon. . You judge rightly of Mrs. 


Wheatleys watchful care over the temper 


of their icholars, it is one of the principal ob- 
jects of their attention; to which may be 
attributed the peace and amity that reigns 
in their ſchool, for new ſcholars are apt 
at firſt to be a little turbulent or pettiſh, 
but prudent and gentle meaſures, in a little 
time, conquer thoſe bad habits. Where- 
ever our governeſſes ſee an indiſpoſition to 
any thing they waſh, it is with great art they 
conquer. it, proceeding by, ſuch gradu- 
al ſteps as are imperceptible to the per- 
ſor... moſt. concerned. This is remark- 
able in their manner of proceeding with 
Miſs le Maine, whoſe faults they have 
in a great.degree.corrected, almoſt without 
her diſcovering it. In the article of her 
ſtudies too, they have, brought her to the 
point they wiſhed, without their propoſing 
it. As her taſte had been vitiated by the 


reading of romances and novels, they 


were ſenſible, hiſtory would appear too in- 
ſipid to one hitherto fed with wonders and 
adventures ;. the books, therefore; they put 
intocher hands, were the Spectators, Guar- 
dlians and Adventurers, where ſhe would 


find inſtruction, even am aſt the ſports of 
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1 
fancy; and have thus brought her ſo much 
off from the love of the marvellous, and all 
the abſurdities of wild invention, that ſne 
has deſired to read hiſtory. This inclina- 
tion, perhaps, was accellerated by a ſmall 
incident that happened the other day, in 
converſing with an old gentleman, who 
ſometimes viſits here, and generally puts 
queſtions to us relative to our ſtudies. In 
his laſt viſit, he aſked ſome of us, who was 
our favourite hero in antiquity ? One re- 
plied Epaminondas, another, Timoleon, 
and fo on; each giving the reaſons for her 
preference, and dwelling on thoſe particu- 
lars, which principally recommended himto 
her favour. Hethenturned to Miſs le Maine, 
and put the fame queſtion to her, to which 
ſhe anſwered, © Cyrus is my ſupreme fa- 
e yourite ; I adore Cyrus: there was fome- 
“thing ſo delicate, ſo generous, and fo con- 
« ſtant, in his paſſion for Mandane, as ſure- 
« ly muſt charm every perſon of ſenti- 
« ment.” His paſſion for Mandane,” 
cned the old gentleman, I admire Cyrus, 
% madam, extremely; but really, as for his 
« naſhon for Mandane, I never heard of it 
before.“ That is ſtrange,” replied 
Miſs le Maine, every action of his life 
« ſpoke it in the ſtrongeſt terms; and how 
<« entirely it poſſeſſed his mind, even Fer- 
aulas, his *ſquire, informs us; who, — 
| cc e 
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<« he was his conſtant attendant,” and faith- 
« ful confident, muſt be well informed.” 

Feraulas his *ſquire,” ſaid the gentleman 
„ with a ſmile, he has been a ſtranger to 
* me; upon my word, Miſs, you are much 
more intimately acquainted with Cyrusthan 
am; pray what hiſtorianhas had the 
honour of giving you all this informati - 
4 on?” Mademoiſelle Scuderi, I think,“ an- 
ſwered Miſs le Maine,” is the perſon 
* who wrote Cyrus's life.” << Oh! Ino 
longer wonder at my ignorance,” yephed 
our viſiter laughing, Madmoiſelle Scu- 
deri is indeed an hiſtorian I never read; 
the grand Cyrus, I find is your hero.” 
The general inclination to laugh through- 
out the company, was with difficulty re- 
ſtrained within the bounds of a ſmile ; which 
Mis le Maine obſerving, ſeemed a good deal 
diiconcerted; and as ſoon as the old gentle- 
man departed, ſhe aſked Mrs. Wheatley 
the reaſon of it, who told her, that the 
life of Cyrus ſhe alluded to, was a romance, 
not an hiſtory ; and contained only an keap 
of ſtrange abſurd ftories, invented by Mad. 
Scuderi; and that what real facts ſhe had 
taken, were ſo diſguiſed by the manner of 
relating, by the falſe motives, and falſe 
confequences, that they were ſcarcely to be 
known again. Upon this, Miſs le Maine 
defired to be permitted to read hiſtory, that 
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ſne might not again fall into the like error. ſhe 
Mrs. Wheatley readily complied with what ACC 
ſne had ſecretly wiſhed 3 but fearing leſt it 4 
ſhe ſhould be diſguſted by a dry author, ſhe ha 
gave her the Roman Revolutions, written lat 
by Vertot. intending; to begin her with the iN 
Roman hiſtory, contrary to her uſual me- M 
thod, as being moſt entertaining; treating ve 
her mind as careful doctors do the ſtomachs V1 
of hard drinkers, weaning them by. degrees pr 
from ſtrong liquors, and-leading them gra- de 
dually into temperance. - CC 
The Rector called upon us yeſterday hi 
evening, to our no ſmall ſatisfaction, as we ti 
were very irnpatient for a farther account of 18 
Miſs Redmond. He told us that Mr. Mar- re 
tin ſet out an hour after he received his b 
letter, and came with a lover's haſte, (which tl 
I ſuppoſe is ſome degrees quicker than a ic 
poſt-boy's,) to his houſe, and it was with no h 
imall difficulty that he prevailed upon him * 
to delay viſiting Miſs Redmond any longer C 
than was neceſſary for dreſſing himſelf t 
but the Rector thought it proper firſt to t 
apprize her, and went himſelf to aſk her 1 
permiſſion to bring Mr Martin, who he 1 
ſaid, could not hear of her being in afflicti- t 
on, without ſharing 1n her grief. 1 
Miſs Redmond felt herſelf in ſo unfit a 1 
ſtate of mind to receive a lover, that not- 6 
withſtanding her regard for Mr. Martin, | 

| | ſhe 
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ſhe would gladly have been excuſed from 
accepting his viſit ; but his friend preſſed 
it ſo ſtrongly, ſhe was, obliged to comply, 
having ſuch obligations to the Rector on the 
late melancholy occaſion, that ſhe thought 
it incumbent on her to be. guided by him. 
Mr. Martin was ſo well pleaſed with an e- 
vent that had ſet his Emily at liberty to 
yield to his addreſſes, that to wear in her 
preſence, that gravity of countenance which 
decency required, was the utmoſt effort of 
command over himſelf.; however, he acted 
his part very well, and did not even ven- 
ture to renew his ſuit till the third viſit. It 
is eaſy to ſuppoſe, he did not meet with a 
refuſal; and the Rector was ſo aſſiduous in 
bringing the affair to a ſpeedy concluſion, 
that it is now ſettled they are to marry as 
ſoon as Miſs Redmond's firſt mourning for 
her mother is ended; ſooner than that ſhe 
would not agree to, thinking it but a de- 
cent reſpect to the deceaſed to wait that 
term; and as it will be only three months, 
the time will be pretty well filled up 
in neceſſary preparations, for it is to be ſu 
poſed, ſhe isin no particular cloathed fit for 
the wife a man of 25001. a year eſtate; and 
in reſpect to ſettlements, he. is determined 
to conſider only what is proper for his wi- 
dow, without regarding her deficiency in 
fortune. This delay alſo allows them the 
pleaſures 
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pleaſures of courtſhip, which they have 
yet but little experienced.----But this is e- 
nough of matters foreign to our ſchool em- 
ployments. p 
The exerciſe of to-day was Timoleon's 
reftoring Corinth to its liberty. 

Timoleon had an elder brother named 
Timophanes, whom he loved with the ten- 
dereſt affection; in an engagement againſt 
the Argives, Timoleon had reſcued him 
at the utmoſt hazard of his own life. The 
command of the city guards was afterwards 
committed to Timophanes, who taking ad- 
vantage of the power this gave him, ſub- 
verted the e and aſſumed the 
title and authority of king of Corinth. Ti- 
moleon uſed all the influence that the ties of 

blood and of friendſhip, by which they were 
united, could give him, and all the argu- 
ments that reaſon or virtue could ſuggeſt, 
to diſuade him from ſo unjuſt a proceeding; 
but finding them equally unavailing, Fe 


took two of his friends with him, to try it 
they could plead more ſucceſsfully ; but 
Timophanes proving no leſs deaf to their 


remonſtrances than to his brother's intreaties, 
Timoleon who bad ſhewn that he loved him 
more than his own life, now gave a proof 
that he was leſs dear to him than the hber- 

of his country; for retiring to a little 
diſtance, he ſtood weeping, with his face 
e covered, 
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covered, while his friends killed Timopha- 


nes. Although Timoleon thought this ac- 
tion due to his country, yet the tenderneſs 
of his affection operated fo ſtrongly on his 
mind, that abandoning himſelf to deſpair, 
he refuſed all ſuſtenance, and when at length 
he was prevailed upon by the extreme 
importunity of his. friends, to promiſe to 
live, it was on condition that he ſhould be 
permitted to quit the publick ſervice ; and 
retiring into a remote, and deſart part of 
the country, he there wandered about the 
fields alone, for near twelve years, in the 
moſt forlorn and anxious ſtate of mind; 
and to the diſtaſte this gave him for 
Corinth, we may naturally in good mea- 
ſure attribute his ſettling at Sytacuſe, 
after he had reſtored that city to its liberty, 
He - was there treated with that reſpect, 
and even veneratiom which his ſervices to 
them deſerved ; and having loſt his ſight 
ſome years before he died, he was led to the 
aſſembly of the people by ſome of the prin- 
cipal perſons in the city, whenever any im- 
portant affair was in debate ; the Syracu- 
cians never determining any affair of con- 
ſequence while he lived without his advice. 
Mrs. Wheatley obſerved,” that it would 
be difficult to reconcile the killing even a 
tyranical uſurper in this manner, to the hu- 
mane and pure principles of the Chriſtian 
religion, but that in judging of the actions 
of 
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of the antients, we ought to regulate our 
opinions on the principles of, Paganiſm, 
6 Among them,” contiaued ſhe, << proeur; 
<-ing the;liberty of a man's country, though 
„ by the death of the perſon who had 
“ infringed it, was held = of the beſt, and 
e moſt honourable actions that could be 

performed; on that principle, Timoleon 
«/ ſhould: ſtand: foremoſt in the ranks of ho- 
© nout; he not only wounded himſelf in the 
<, tenderelt part, his affections, by ſacrific- 
ing a brother whom he paſſionately loved, 
put relinquiſhed every - intereſted view 
« which might have been gratified by his 


near alliance to, and affectionate union 
« with the tyrant, . If ſuch murders. were 
« juſtifiable, it muſt-be on principles which 


«.ywould as much exclude the regards due 


to a brother, as to a human creature; it 
e muſt be on a ſuppoſition, that the good of 
aman's country was to take place of all the 
duties to an individual, and, certainly, 
the ties of - brotherly love. ſhould not be 
«ſtronger than thoſe of humanity; if this 


« therefore does not reſtrain, neither ſhould 


partial attachments prevent; and Timo- 


<« leon cannot with juſtice be called a para- 
« eide, but by thoſe who brand Thraſybu- 
« lus; and Pelopidas, and others, who fal. 


under the ſame predicament, with the 
a appellation of murderers. ,,. Timoleon's 


deep 
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c deep affliction evinces how indiſpenſible 
* a duty he thought the horrid deed, and 
how difficult a victory he obtained over 
e himſelf in performing it. Indeed, his 
„ whole character ſeems humane and gene- 
rous to the greateſt degree; and to him 
We may reaſonably attribute the noble uſe 
the Corinthians made of the power their 
« arms gave them in Sicily; 5 inſtead 
Hof employing to the increaſe of their do- 
* minion, they applied only in the extirpa- 
tion of tyranny, in peopling and inriching 
« the iſland, and rendering the inhabitants 
both free and happy. Nor can I con- 
e ceive a man raiſed to a higher degree of 

glory, than Timoleon, led to the general 


« aſſembly. of a free. people, who waited 
c to Tuben their deciſions to his dermina- 


« tion, as their councellor and deliverer, 
6 while he aſſumed no. influence but what 


he obtained by the benefits he had con- 


« ferred upon them. Such, power is in- 
e deed honourable ; and the, reſpect and 
defference that ĩs paid by gratitüde, muſt 
charm a generous mind, that would ſpurn 
e the ſycophant, and deſpiſe the, fawning 
60 * ſervile wa of * dependent | 
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HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 
LESSON. LL 
A Were the Macedonians eſteemed Gre- 


cians ? * | 

A. Caranus their founder was an Argive, 
and ſaid to be a deſcendant from Hercules; 
thus they may wr mags be called a Greci- 
an colony; but having aſſumed the manners 
of the people, among whom they ſettled, 
they were not acknowledged as a Grecian 


ſtate, but included among the barbarians, 


who furrounded them, the Grecians giving 
that appellation to all who did not make a 
Part of Greec. | 
9. Have we any regular hiſtory of the 
Macedonians ? | 
A. No; the accounts of them are very 
imperfect; the Macedonians being ſeldom 
mentioned by hiſtorians, except when their 


actions bore ſome reference to the Grecians 


or Perſians. | 

9. Who was Philip? ts fy 

A. Third ſon to Amyntas the ſecond, 
king of Macedon. 
J Where was he when his elder brother 


died? 
| A. At. 
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6 
A. At Thebes, where we have mention- 
ed his being detained as an hoſtage; and 
his brother leaving a ſon, he did not think 
it adviſeable to aſk leave to depart, but : 3 
made his eſcape privately. 1 
2. How was he received in Macedonia? 
. Very joyfully, for the Macedonians 
being engaged in war with their neighbours, 
had occaſion for an abler prince than the 
ſon of their late king of Perdiccas, then an 
infant. Accordingly, Philip with eaſe got 
himſelf appointed protector to his nephew, 
and ſoon —_ ſupplanted him onthe throne. 
2 Had he no other competitors than 
this infant? EO ent 
A. Yes two, Pauſanias the ſon of afor- 
mer uſurper, and Argæus; the latter of 
whom was ſupported by the Athenians. 1 
Q, With what ſuccefſs? „ 
A. Philip defeatedthe Athenians near Me- 1 
thone, and Argæus was killed in the battle. == 
Having many other enemies on his hands, 
he at that time ſhewed no reſentment againſt 
the Athenians but marching northward, 
ſubdued the Peonians and Ilyrians. He af- 
terwards took the cities of Amphipolis, 
Pydna, Potidea, and Crenidz, the laſt: of 
which he increaſed, and changed its name 
into that of Philippi. Near this town he 
found ſome rich gold mines, which were 
no ſmall aſſiſtance towards his future victo- 
ries, 
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( 332.) 
ries, as they afforded: him a ſufficient mea- 


ſure to maintain great armies, and to bribe 


15 enemies, a thing he much practiſed. 
2: What was the ſocial war which. began 
at this time? 
A. A war bann Athens and the city 
of Byzantium, the iſlands of Chios, Cos, 
and Rhodes, who entering into dent ume, 
-revolted from the Athenians 1 

N. Did any retbiriable events Ring 
this war z r t 9911 

A. No conbddrable ons paſſed i in the 
field, the fate of the Athenian generals only 
deſerve notice. Chabrias Was ſlain in an 
attempt on Chios. Chares; Iphicrates, and 
Timadtheus, the ſon of the great Conon, 
were tlien joined n command; the two lat- 
ter were-accufed of treachery: by, Chares, 
becauſe they had refuſed: to give battle to 


tlie confedrates in a ſtorm; Timotheus was 


fined an hundred talents, which being un- 
able to diſcharge, he withdrew to; Chalcis, 
: where he died in a ſhort time; and the peo- 
ple repenting their injuſtice, remitted nine 
parts ſof the fine to his fon Conon, who pay- 
ing che tenth, it was employed to repair the 
walls his grandfather had rebuilt. Iphicra- 
tes i ſeemꝭ 49; have met. ee a lets Rays 


ſen tene. 1 10 383 ein 
2 5 What became of Chates front brig” 
. A. When 
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-A. When his two affociates were recalled. 
inſtead: of continuing the war againſt the 
confederates, he carried his fleet to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Artabazus, governor of ſome 
provinces in Aſia Minor, who had revolted 
from the king of Perſia his maſter. With 
their joint forces they defeated the Perſian 
army, and thereby ſo incenſed the king, 
that he declared a reſolution of aſſiſting the 
lands with a very great fleet, which intimi- 
dated the Athenians, and diſpoſed them to 
make peace with the allies, granting that 
they ſhould for the future, remain indepen- 
dent. Chares was tried for this action, but 
acquitted. 

9. What war next engaged the Grecians ? 
A: The ſecond ſacred war. 
'Y What occaſioned it? 
A. The Phocians having ploughed up: a 
_ of ground belonging tothe temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, the Amphyctyons, who 
were aſſembled - as the ſtates general of 
Greece, adjudged it to be-facrilege, and 
impoſed a heavy fine upon them, to which 
they having refuſed to ſubmit, the eee 
tyons declared war againſt them. | 
O2. Did all the ſtates of Greece unite! a- 
gainſt the Phocians? 
A. No; Athens and Sparta, with free 


other of :the Peloponeſians, were on their: 


fide; the reſt, for all Greece was engaged 
16d, . | Tel 
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in this war, prepared to execute the deeiſi- 
on of the Amphyctyons. The Phocians 
ſeized the temple of Delphos, and thereby 
obtained a great treaſure which they uſed 
very freely; but the war was carried on ſe- 
veral years without any memorable action. 
2. What was Philip doing at that time? 
A. He was engaged in enlarging and ſe- 
curing his frontier; but at the town of 


Methone, had his right eye ſhot out by an 


arrow. Under pretence of taking part a- 
gainſt the Phocians in the ſacred war, he 
endeavoured to poſſeſs himſelf of the ſtraits 
of Thermopylæ, but was prevented by the 
Athenians, who perceived his deſign. His 
next action was, the taking of Olynthus, 
an Athenian colony, which the eloquence 
of the famous Demoſthenes at length pre- 
vailed on them to aſſiſt, but without ſucceſs, 
as Philip with his gold corrupted the two 
chief magiſtrates Who betrayed it to him. 

9. How did Philip at length get en- 
trance into Greece? | 

A. The Thebans finding their ſtrength 
exhauſted, moſt injudiciouſly called him to 
their aſliſtance, and the Athenians made 
peace with him, and ſuffered him to take 
poſſeſſion of the ſtraits of Thermopylz ; 
an imprudence to be attributed to their ora- 
tors, who all, except Demoſthenes, were 


bribed by Philip. 


9. What 
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( 335 ) 
9. What was the firſt conſequence of 
Philip s engaging in this war? | 
A. A ſpeedy concluſion of it; for the 
Phocians intimidated by ſo powerful an ac- 
ceſſion on the ſide of their enemies, ſub- 
mitted to whatever terms he ſhould pleaſe 
to impoſe. He obliged them to demoliſh 
all the cities in Phocis, to repay by a yearly 
tribute, the ſums of which they had robbed 
the temple, and to loſe their ſeat in the 


council of Amphyctyons, where they had 
till then had a double voice, in which aſ- 


ſembly he obtained the place thus rendered 


vacant. 
2. When was this peace made 


A. Three hundred and forty eight years 
before Chriſt. 2 0 


HISTORICAL CATECHISM. 


LESS. ON LI. 


9. What Grecian ſtate had the honour 
of reſtoring the liberty of Sicily ? 


A. Corinth, of which city the Syracuſi- 
ans were originally a colony. 


9. Was the reſt of Sicily peopled from 
Greece ? 


A. The chief inhabitants were the Sicu- 
li, who took ſhelter there, when driven out 
of 
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of Jraly by the Pelaſgi, and from them the 
land took its name. 
What ſort of government was eſta- 
pied in Sicily? 

A. The iſland was divided into a great 
number of ſeparate ſtates, wherein the go- 
vernment was originally democratical; but 
in time Ariſtocracies took place; — at 
length were changed into principalities, or 
Tyrannies, e aer to the ancient appel- 
aon. en. 

2. Who was the firſt tyrant of Syracuſe ? 

A. Gelo, who uſed his power ſo well, 
that the people were contented to ſuffer his 
two brothers, Hiero and Thraſybulus to 
ſucceed him in their turns; but the latter 
became ſo odious to the people, that after 
he had enjoyed the power ten months, they 
obliged him to relinquiſh it, and the city 
recovered its liberty. 

9. Did it long enjoy it? 

A. Near ſixty years, when the tyranny 
was again eſtabliſhed under Dionyſius the 
elder,” who notwithſtanding the inſolence 
and cruelty. of his adminiſtration, retained 
it thirty eight years, and was ſueceeded by 
a ſon of the ſame name? 

| 9. Did he poſſeſs the government as 
Jong ? 

| A. No: Dion, who had married his ic 
ter, and Plato the Philofophet, endeavoured 
| both 
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both to reclaim him froni his vices, and to 


render him fit to reign with honour to him- 
felf, and advantage to his people; but 
proving unſucceſsful, the former drove him 
out of Sicily, and would have reſtored the 
bleſſings of liberty, if the diſſentions in the 
city had not obſtructed his views. His life 
at length was the ſacrifice, and in little 
more than a year after, Dionyſius found 
means to reinſtate himſelf in the govern- 
ment. - 

Q: Did he conduct himſelf in a different 
manner after his reſtoration ? 

A. Ten years baniſhment, inſtead of re- 
forming him, had only increaſed the aſperi- 
ty of his temper, and the people no longer 
able to endure his government, applied to 
the Corinthians to reſcue them from his ty- 
ranny, who ſent to their relief a body of 
troops, under the command of Timoleon, 
a man judged the moſt proper for ſuch an 
undertaking, being ſo great a friend to li- 
berty, that in order to deliver the Corin- 
thians from tyranny, he had, as we have alrea- 
dy mentioned, joined in a conſpiracy againſt 
a brother he loved, and had been preſent 
when the other conſpirators ſlew him. 

Q: What ſucceſs had Timoleon in Sicily? 

A. He firſt at Adranum, a ſmall city be- 
low Mount Etna, with twelve hundred 
men, defeated Icetes, the governor of Leon- 
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tium, who aimed at the tyranny of Syra- 


cuſe. Dionyſius finding his affairs deſpe- 
rate, delivered the citadel of Syracuſe into 
his hands. Timoleon afterwards took the 
town by ſtorm, prevailed on the Corinthi- 
ans to re- people it, and afterwards with 
only ten, or as ſome relate, ſix thouſand 
men, defeated an army of above ſeventy 
thouſand Carthaginians, that ſtate having 
durigg the war, aſſiſted the tyrants, in or- 
der to preſerve the footing they had long 
gained in the iſland. ' | 

9. Did Timoleon meet with any farther 
oppoſition after this victory? | 

A. Another army of Carthaginians was 
ſent againſt him, but met with the ſame 
fate as the former; after which they made 
peace with him, and; he reſtored the whole 
iſland to its ancient liberty. | 


9, What became of Timoleon after com- 


pleating ſo noble an enterprize ? 

A. He diveſted himſelf of all authority, 
and paſſed the reſt of his life in Syracuſe as 
a private man, beloved and honoured by a 
people, grateful for the many bleſſings he 
had procured them; nor did they ever 
reſolve on any thing material, without ap- 
plying to him for his advice. 

9. When did Timoleon reſtore the li- 
berty of Syracuſe ? 

Three 
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A. Three hundred and forty three years 
before Chriſt. 

2. Was Philip of Macedon inactive dur- 
ing this periodꝰ 

A. The firſt part of the time he ſpent in 
ſubduing Illyria, Thrace, and various places 
on the Helleſpont, many of which were 
colonies, or confederates, of che Atheni- 
ans. He then made an attempt on Eubæa, 
but it was fruſtrated by the conduct and 
valour of Phocion, then the Athenian 
commander. He afterwards beſieged Pe- 
rinthus and Byzantium at the ſame time, 
but Phocion not only obliged him to raiſe 
thoſe ſieges, but drove him out of the 
Helleſpont. 

2, What followed chis receſs of Pho- 
cion's? 

A. Philip endeavoured to amuſe the A- 
thenians by overtures of peace, and while 
the articles he propoſed were under conſi- 
deration at Athens, he marched againſt the 
Scythians and defeated them; but in a 
quarrel with ſome of his allies, concerning 
the booty taken in that war, he was wound- 
ed, his horſe killed under him, and muſt 
have fallen into the enemies hands, had he 
not been reſcued by his ſon Alexander. 

9. Did the Athenians agree to Philip's 


offer ? 
22 No, 
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( 349 ) 
A. No: They rejected them; but ſoon 
received a very great alarm from Phi- 


lip's bein g choſen by the Amphyctyons 


general of Greece, againſt the Locrians, 
who were accuſed by the Phocians of fa- 


crilege, they having in their turn broken 


up a piece of f ground belonging to the tem- 
ple of Delph 

L; In w ay manner did the Athenians 

act in this 1 of wer and ho- 
nour to Phili 

A. Demoſt enes, by the force of his elo- 
quence, . prevailed with the Thebans to 
prefer the Athenian alliance to that of Phi- 
lip; but notwithſtanding this addition of 
ſtrength, - they were defeated by Philip in 
a battle near Cheronea in Bceotia, 

©. What followed this defeat? 

A. Philip treated the Athenians with ge- 
neroſity, and renewed the peace with them, 
but the Thebans met with leſs lenity. 

Q: When was this battle fought ? 

A. Three hundred and thirty eight years 
before Chriſt. The twenty firſt year of 
the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus in Perſia. 

2. Did Philip make amy farther progreſs 
in Greece? 

A, No : He engaged them to join with 
him in an expedition againſt Perſia, and 
was declared captain general of it. While 


the neceſſary preparations were making, 
he 
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| ( 341 ) 
ke divorced his wife Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander, and eſpouſed Cleopatra, the 
neice of Attalus, one of his principal offi- 
cers. He then married his daughter Cle- 


opatra, to Alexander, king of Epirus, and 


brother to Olympias ; but during the cele- 
bration of their nuptials, he was ſtabbed by 
Pauſanias, a young Macedonian nobleman 
to whom he had refuſed to do juſtice on 
Attalus, for injuries he had done.Pauſanias. 

- 29, How did the Grecians receive the news 
of Philip's death? 

A. With the greateſt exceſs of joy. 
In Athens the people crowned themſelves 
with garlands, decreed a crown: to Pauſa- 
nias, ſang ſongs of triumph, and ſacrificed: 
to the Gods tor their dehverance. 

9. In what year was Philip killed? 

A. In the year 336 before Chriſt. 


Rericiovs DIALOGUE, continued. 


Sch, Will what you. have ſaid of the 
origin of. faith,. hold equally good in the 


prodctuion of each of thoſe branches, into 


which faith has been divided? 

Gov. All thoſe diſtinctions, to which your: 
allude; appear to me only as expreſſions of 
the different imperfectians ot a weak faith. 
not as. denominations of diſtinct ſorts of 
faith. We have no grounds in Scripture 
for thoſe. various diſtinctions. Chriſtian, 
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or ſaving faith, I apprehend to be ſimply a 
belief of the certainty of the facts, and 
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ſuch a belief of the truth of the precepts 
in the Goſpel, as produces obedience. Who- 
ever believes the whole hiſtory of redempti- 
on, therein contained, ſurely can not doubt 
of the revelation therein given by our Lord, 
of whatever belongs to a future ſtate, to 
that ſtate of retribution ſo frequently referr- 


ed to. 


Sch. But do you imagine none believe the 
hiſtorical part, that do not obey the pre- 
cepts? 

Gov. Pardon me; far from deſigning any 
ſuch aſſertion, I only ſuppoſe that no per- 


ſon believes the one, without believing al- 


ſo the other. Practice does not always 
follow belief ; the depravity of our will, 


the violence of our paſſions, the allure- 


ments of temptations, may obſtruct o- 
bedience; but our conſciences will bear 
teſtimony to the truth, by reproaching us 
for our diſregard of thoſe precepts. This 
conviction encreaſes the condemnation of 
the offender. We are not left in ignorance 
of what 1s required of us; our Saviour 
himſelf has graciouſly revealed it to us; we 
know our maſter's will, and he has told us 
what we are to expect; therefore, if we do 
not chey it, if we neglect this diſobedience, 
our faith will only add weight to our 1 * 
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(-- 343--.) | wet. 
The Chriſtian faith is an active principle, 
It worketh by love;” We are not to 
conſider it as meer matter of ſpeculation, 
but as the guide of our hearts, and rule 
of our conduct; our affections muſt be 


ſubdued, and our actions regulated by its 


direction. Can any one belive, that faith 
confined only to the mind, will avail, when 
Our Saviour himſelf has told us, that tho? 
we ſhould acknowlege him, call him our 
Lord, and urge the powers and mercies 
we have received from him, yet if we have 
been deficient in the performance of ſocial 
duties, the offices of charity and benevo- 
lence, we muſt expect no better ſentence 
from him, than * Depart from me ye that 
« work iniquity.”, To be accepted by him, 
he tells us, we muſt do the works of his 
father, the works of mercy and love, which 
in the 25th chapter of St. Matthew, and 
in other places, he enumerates with a par- 
ticularity, that leaves us no poflibility of 1g- 
norance or miſtake. How unbounded he 
would have our charity to be, appears by his 
command to us, to be merciful as our fa- 
ther in heaven 1s merciful. 

Sch. But is it poſſible for us ever to be 
merciful to that extent? 

Gov. Certainly it is not ; the command 
means only, that we ſhould be merciful to 
the extent of our power, as our heavenly 

father 
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father is to the extent of his; his mercy 
is infinite; ours will neceſſarily be imper- 
fect, becauſe our nature is imperfect. 
But to return more immediately to the 
ſubject.---If the chriſtian, or ſaving faith 
ext ended no-farther than a belief of the 
work of redemption, it ought indeed, from ſo 
great a proof of the love of God for us, to 
enkindle in us ſuch a love for him, as 
ſhould lead us to a ready compliance with 
his will in all things; but what that will is, 
muſt have remained uncertain, had he not 
revealed it to us, and ſhewn us the path 
wherein he required us to walk. Faith, ſo 
underſtood, would give us the diſpoſition 
to obey, but could not give us a know- 
ledge of the will of God; ſuch faith is the 
principle of obedience, but not the rule *. 

Sch. You do not allow then what is aſ- 
ſerted by ſome, that good works neceſſari- 
ly follow faith in this reſtrained ſenſe? 

Gov. Indeed I do not. If it did, it muſt 
unqueſtionably appear, that all who believe 


the work of redemption, act righteouſly, 


and that in as great a degree the firſt mo- 


ment of conviction, as in any future period of 


life; neither while a man retained that belief, 
could he ever act otherwiſe; he muſt not only 
be neceſſarily, but conſiſtently, invariably 
good in his ſtate, there could neither be 
Eſſay on Faith, p. 136. | 
progreſſion, 
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eſſion in virtue, nor relapſe into wick- 
edneſs; this little ſuits the deſcription of 
the Chriſtian's ſtate in Scripture. But we 
do not find that good works even follow 
neceſſarily the Chriſtian faith, in the extent 
e meant in the Scriptures, wherein 


a belief of, and obedience to the pre- 
cepts, are included: the beſt Chriſtian does 
not at all times act up to his knowledge; but 
our merciful Redeemer has promiſed par- 
don to the repentant ſinner, and aſſiſtance 
to him who ſtrenuouſly endeavours to obey 
his commands. Vice is weakened by every 
conqueſt that is obtained over it, and every 
virtue ſtrengthened by exertion. The prac- 
tice of benevolence renders the heart raore 
benevolent, and by every pious action, pi- 
ety becomes more delightful. Thus the 
humble Chriſtian progreſſively advances 
in the Chriſtian life; endeavours giving 
ſtrength to his will, and the fuller commu- 
nication of the ſpirit of God, promiſed to 
thoſe endeavours, warming and purifying 
his heart, and increaſing his powers. 
Sch. Yet ſome maintain that faith in the 
redemption alone, is all that is meant by 
ſaving faith, and inveigh againſt the preach- 

ers of good works. | 
- Gov. They little conſider that they are 
therein condeming the practice of our Savi- 
our, as well as that of his Apoſtles. 35 
this 


E 
this I look upon as one of the evils 
ariſing from blind zeal. Juſtly offended 
with ſome few, who have ſeemed to lay 
too much ſtreſs on good works; either, as 
if they were conducive to the Chriſtian's 
ſalvation, though done without any regard 
to the will of God, without any deſigned 
obedience to Our Saviour's commands; or, 
as ſuppoling them meritorious, when pro- 
duced by "Chriſtian motives,---they con- 
ceived a jealouſy of works; and 
growing heated by real, or imagined op- 
poſition, have been hurried beyond their 
firſt opinion; and inſtead of teaching, that 
our very imperfect obedience can never be 
meritorious, where the moſt perfect obedi- 
ence would be but duty ʒ that, after our beſt 
endeavours, we can hope for ſalvation, only 
from the merits of the ſacrifice made for 
us on the croſs by our Saviour, and the 
mercy of God in accepting this ſacrifice; 
but that, however inſufficient good works 
are to procure ſalvation, yet the omiſſion 
of them will prevent it, and that we may 
loſe the falvation by our own remiſſneſs, 
which it is true no aſſiduity of ours can pur- 
chaſe, (ſince our Saviour did not intend by 
this ſacrifice of himſelf, to leave us nothing 
to do, but to atone for the imperfections 
of our beſt endeavours;)---inſtead, I ſay, of 
teaching theſe truths, jealous of good 
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works, an injudicious zeal has hurried them 
into exclamations againſt all ſuch as preach, 
and almoſt againſt all ſuch as practice them; 
and fearful, leſt they ſhould be thought ſuf- 
ficient, they will not even allow them to 
be neceſſary ; a doctrine, which not only 
excludes moral virtue, but repentance, from 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem; for if the practice of 
the firſt is unneceſſary, there can be no 
room for the ſecond: yet repentance is de- 
clared in the Scripture, to be one of our 
great duties. Let us remember who the 
are, thac Chriſt himſelf declares ſhall build 
upon a rock ; and while we glorify God, 
for the riches of his grace, uſe all diligence 
to glorify him by our good works and 
words; and it were to be wiſhed, that thoſe 
who teach and talk otherwiſe, would conſi- 
der the conſequences of what they ſay. 

Any thing I could add to my letter af- 
ter the above important ſubject, muſt ap- 
pear ſo very trifling, that were I inclined to 
give farther liberty to my pen, it would be 
highly injudicious; therefore, I ſhall not per- 
mit it to make any farther addition, than 
my ſincere aſſurances of being my Dear 
Mamma's moſt affectionate and dutiful 
daughter, 


MARIA MILTON. 
The End of the Second Part, 
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